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PREFACE. 


HE Themes contained in the present Volume carry out 
ik still further the programme of the Series set forth in 
the Preface of the first Volume. 

Two of the popular non-theistic systems of the day are 
examined, and their effects and tendencies are pointed out. 
In one case a careful comparison of the system discussed 
with Christianity is instituted. 

The testimony of history to the age of man, the testimony 
of the most ancient religions to the primitive beliefs of man, 
the witness of the moral nature of man to the religion of 
Christ, and the witness of the Holy Land to the Holy 
Seriptures,—all of them questions of Present Day interest 
and importance,—are topics also discussed. 

That the Series is doing the work intended by the Society 
in issuing it, is abundantly proved, not only by the steady 
and continued demand for all the numbers,—some of the 
earlier ones have been reprinted twice, and others once,— 
but also by the instances, which come to light from time to 
time, of its real usefulness in confirming the faith and 
removing the doubts of readers. 


v1 Preface. 
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Busy men too, whose own faith is established, who havc 
very little leisure, but who take an interest in the con- 
troversies of the time, have expressed their thankfulness at 
having discussions of the subjects treated in the Tracts 
which they can read in such spare time as they can 
command for the purpose. That the Series may continue 
to exercise an ever-deepening and extending influence for 
good on the side of truth and righteousness will be the 
prayer of every Christian reader. | 
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Argument of the Tract. 


——_o+ —— 


CHRISTIANITY and Secularism are to be tested by their 
fruits. Early and recent achievements of Christianity show 
the excellence of the fruit-tree. Objections on the ground 
of corruption, imperfect fruits, etc., are examined and met. 
Secularist objections are then specially dealt with. First, 
the attack of Secularism on the principles of Christianity is 
stated and examined. Christianity does not teach men to 
despise this life, nor to succumb to all injustice and 
oppression ; it appeals to men’s hopes and fears of future 
retribution, but at the same time it calls in and exercises all 
that is noble in us. George Eliot’s article on Worldliness 
and Other-Worildliness is examined and criticised. Chris- 
tianity does not demand a submission to arbitrary authority, 
but requires obedience to the will of God as the expression 
of all that is best and most wholesome, Secular obedience 
to natural law is shown to involve the same principle as 
Christian obedience to revealed law. ‘The principles of 
Secularism are then examined, and found wanting. The 
place of atheism in secular systems is indicated. From 
Dr. Flint’s criticism of certain secular principles it is seen 
that they are open to great objection. The want of a 
moral dynamic‘in secularism is pointed out. It is shown 
that secularism borrows certain principles from the Bible, 
not the Bible from secularism. The outstanding facts 
connected with the efforts of the two systems are next 
examined. It is shown that secularism has no great list 
of benefactors to the race, while in every department 
Christianity abounds in such. It is shown too that efforts 
for civil and religious liberty in this country have been 
greatly stimulated by religion. The paper concludes with 
a story of a waif showing that only a full, free Gospel is 


capable of reaching the wanderer and restoring him to his 
Father’s house. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SECULARISM 


COMI'ARED iN THEIR 


INFLUENCE AND EFFECTS. 
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o men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
i| thistles?” Is not the tree known by 
its fruits? Christianity and Secularism 

both claim to be good fruit-trees, in respect of 
their civilizing and elevating influence. It ought 
not to be very difficult to decide which is best. 
We believe that the decision must be wholly 
in favour of Christianity; but Secularism cries 
“No!” and demands a scrutiny. 

When Christianity first appeared ee was no 
need for any scrutiny. Its purifying, elevating, 
and civilizing effects were plain to every one who 
had eyes to see. Under the influence of Paganism, 
- society, in the Roman world, had become almost 
hopelessly corrupt. Roman poets, historians, and 
philosophers bear frightful testimony to the un- 
disguised abominations which abounded in Rome 
itself, the most refined city in the world. Vice 
was not only rampant, but it was utterly shame- 
less. On all hands it is admitted that Christianity 
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was like the introduction of fresh life-blood into a 


wasted body, ready to perish. It was a new thing 
to see men enduring torture and surrendering their 
lives rather than utter a hollow word. It was a 
new thing to see strong men exposing themselves 
to peril to protect the weak, or sacrificing their 
comforts to feed the hungry or to clothe the naked. 
“How these Christians love one another!” was 
the exclamation which such sights provoked. 
“What women these Christians have!” was the 
remark when the life-long virtue of such a woman 
as Anthusa, the widowed mother of Chrysostom, 
passed under review. In later times, alas, Chris- 
tianity was less marked for its purity, and we find 
instances of men, when pressed to become Christians, 
retorting, “What good would it do us to be Chris- 
tians, when such a one is a cheat in business, and 
such another a tyrant in his house P” 

In our own time we have had some beautiful 
illustrations of the power of Christianity to civi- 
lize and elevate the most barbarous communities. 
We have seen some of the Fiji and other islands 
transformed from the wildest savagery and canni 
halism, into orderly, industrious, and intelligent 


communities... We have seen bright oases springing 


up at Kuruman and Lovedale, and other spots in 
the Kaffrarian desert. And the whole history of 
eighteen centuries has shown more or less that the 
1 See, inter alia, Miss Gordon Cumming’s 4t Home in Fyi, 1881. 
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progressive civilization of the world is found Principtes of 
under the shadow and shelter of Christianity. civiisation, ~~ 
We fear no challenge when we affirm that in its 
purest form Christianity has fostered the ideas and 
encouraged the habits out of which all true civili- 
zation springs. It has fostered regard for man as 
essentially a noble being, having an immortal soul 
made in God’s image, with boundless capacities of 
expansion and improvement; regard for woman 
as the helpmeet and companion of man, — not 
ais drudge, or slave, or concubine; xss2zd for 
marriage as a holy contract, entered into before 
God, not to be lightly set aside ; regard for children 
as the heritage of the Lord,—not burdens and in- 
cumbrances, but lent by the Lord to be brought 
up for Him ; regard for the family as a divine insti- 
tution, intended to be a fountain of holy joys, and 
a nursery of all estimable habits and all kindly 
affections ; regard for the sick, the infirm, and the 
aged, whose sorrows we are ever to pity, and whose 
privations we are to make up in some measure from 
our more ample stores. The very word Christian, 
in its true spirit, has been identified with all these 

ideas and habits; in that sense it has a glory all 
its own; and no juster criticism can be passed on 
persons outraging truth and rectitude, than that 
they are a disgrace to the Christian name. 

More than this, we affirm that in the region of Moral 
en Christianity has fostered a spirit of truth Christianity 
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may lose its 
savour. 


and fair dealing between man and man; so that 
over the world Christian traders, for example, 
bear on the whole a different character from those 
who are not Christian. Thus much we may still 
say in spite of painful drawbacks. Christian tri- 
bunals have a reputation for justice unknown in 
Mahometan and other countries, where bribery and 
corruption are so prevalent; more regard is paid to 
the rights of the poor; and the oppression of the 
defenceless is counted shameful. In the region of 
political life greater pains are taken to secure 
orderly government, to protect life and property, 
and to encourage industry and commerce; greater 
pains are taken too (alas, sometimes far too little!) 
to maintain peace and friendship with other com- 
munities, and, as the result of this, commodities 
are more freely exchanged, and the welfare of both 
sides is advanced. Moreover, under the shadow 
of Christianity, art, science, and literature have 
flourished and advanced; indeed, there is hardly 
such a thing as enlightened science or literature 
in any modern nation not professing Christianity. 
We readily admit that Christianity is capable of 
being corrupted on the one hand, and reduced to 


dead formalism on the other; and that in both of 


these cases the salt loses its savour. That this 
would happen in the history of the Church,—that 
there would be most grievous error and declension, 
followed by wild violence and bitter persecution,— 


Christianity and Secularism. 


was clearly foretold by Christ and His Apostles. 
But wherever Christianity exists in its true cha- 

racter, it always acts beneficially on human society. 
It gives its tone to the laws and institutions of the 
country; it educates the people, it liberates the 
slave, it cares for the poor, it heals the sick, it 
fosters the arts of peace, it mitigates the horrors 
of war; and, not content with improving the con- 
dition of those at home, it takes to its heart the 
remotest nations of the earth, and plans, labours, 
and prays that all its blessings and privileges may 
flow out to the whole family of man. 

We are not allowed, however, in these days to 
say all this unchallenged. Our argument on the 
elevating influence of Christianity on society has 
been questioned both on general and on special 
grounds. In this tract our chief business will be 
with the special objections of Secularists; we will 
therefore touch but lightly, in the first place, on 
some of the more general objections to the argu- 
ment arising from the effects of Christianity. 

It is objected (a) that Christianity has not even 
been able to keep itself pure, free from the cor- 
ruption of foreign or worldly elements; (0) that it 
has failed to absorb and supersede all other religions, 
as it would have done had it really been the only 
divine religion for man ; (c) that it has often shown 


1 Matt. xiii, 25; xxiv. 12; Acts xx. 29, 30; 2 Thess, ii. 8,9; 
2 Tim, iii, 2, 
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a persecuting spirit, and a reliance on force as the — 
instrument of its advance ; and (d) that ithas failed — 
conspicuously to extirpate evils of the grossest and _ 
most repulsive kind; it has failed to abolish war: 
it has failed to root out drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, so that in our large cities even now, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, we 
find much of the old pagan disorder and sensuality 
under the very shadow of the Christian Church. 


EectGris. 20 reply to all this we have to remark, 
inaplicn (a) That the liability of Christianity to become 
Susie corrupted by worldly elements, so far from proving 


that it is of mere human origin, is a proof of the | 
opposite. As we have said, Christ and His apostles _ 
foretold it. But besides this, let it be observed 
that if, like the pagan religions, or like Mahometan- 
ism or Mormonism, Christianity had been of man, 
it would have been sure to have enough of worldly 
elements in its own composition, and half-hearted 
adherents would not have required to borrow these 
from a foreign source. The Christianity of the 
New Testament is too pure for human nature 
before it is changed by Christian influence; and 
when men do not yield themselves to it wholly, 
they are glad to mix it with more palatable 


1 These and similar objections to Christianity, as an agent of 
civilization and human progress, will be found more or less 
formally stated by Buckle, Lecky, Amberley, Paine, Holyoake, 
Bradlaugh, Watts, and other opponents of Christianity. 
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materials in order to adapt it in some degree to 
their unrenewed taste. This explains the corrup- 
tion of Christianity. But Christianity itself ought 
no more to be rejected because it has been 
corrupted by worldly admixture, than silver should 
be pronounced worthless because it is tarnished by 
exposure to the air. 

(5) Again, the failure of Christianity to absorb 
other religions is no argument against its divine 
origin when the nature of the provision for 
spreading it is considered. It was never in- 
tended to be made known directly or at once to 
all; it was first to be ccmmunicated to a selected 
few, and these were charged with the duty of 
making it known to others. This is uniformly the 
method enjoined in the Christian books. It depends 
for efficiency on the faithfulness of those to whom 
the charge is given first. But in a vast number of 
cases, the recipients of the Gospel have been 
careless of this duty, and hence the limited diffusion 
of Christianity. Is that to be pleaded against its 
divine origin? Many parents neglect their duty 
to their children, but for all that, we all hold 
_ that the family institute is a blessed arrangement. 
The best system in the world is helpless if it 
be not worked by an efficient executive. Surely 
it would be the very essence of unfairness to 
confound the system with its officers, and condemn 
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the one for the manifest and inexcusable negligence | 
of the other. 
! 


ciares ot) (c) In hike manner the charge of intolerance and 
oe persecution does not tell against Christianity itself, 


but against its mistaken and faithless administrators. ; 
It is not pretended by our opponents that the 
Christian books enjoin intolerance and persecution. 
No word can be quoted from the lips of our Lord 
or His apostles that gives the faintest countenance 
to such a policy. Such words as the following 
point in the opposite direction: “Be ye wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.” “All they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” “My _ 
kingdom is not of this world, else would My | 
servants fight.’ It is indeed lamentable to think 
how much intolerance and persecution have pre- 
vailed in some branches of the Christian Church. 
But in so far as these weapons have been used, 
violence has been done to the true spirit of Christ. 
It is no real objection to our argument that 
Christianity propagated by force has not been a 
blessing to the world; for force kills love, and 
Christianity without love is like a body without 
the soul. 
Failure of (¢) Itis a more serious objection that Christianity, 


Christianity f : 

worn -eyen where it has been most successful, has failed 
to root out gross corruption—such as drunkenness, 
greed, cruelty, and war. But here it is indis- 


pensable to bear in mind how Christianity works. 
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It is not like the light or the air, influencing all 
men alike. It becomes a great transforming and 
renewing power only in the case of those who 
receive Christ into their hearts. Our Lord Him- 
self taught emphatically that in order to fruit- 
fulness there must be such a union with Him as 
that of the branch to the vine. No phrase occurs 
more frequently in the writings of St. Paul than 
“in Christ.’ Christians, therefore, so called, are 
really of two kinds, those who have Christ in their 
hearts, and those who make only a profession of 
following Him. It is the first only who can be 
expected to manifest the real spirit of Christianity. 
Now, the force of the Christian current in any 
community can only be in proportion to the number 
and earnestness of such persons. Unhappily, 
hitherto, no great community has ever consisted 
permanently and wholly of such elements. 
Christianity, therefore, has never yet been seen 
in this world in its full strength. It has always 
had an antagonist, and its nett results have been 
only in the proportion in which its own power 
_has prevailed over antagonistic forces. If, in spite 
of this antagonism, the influence of Christianity 
on society has on the whole been wholesome and 
beneficent, the testimony thus arising to its heavenly 
origin is all the more striking. If a goodly crop of 
wheat has been reaped even where the enemy has 
been busy sowing tares, the excellence of the 
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wheat and of the husbandry which produced it is 
the more fully shown. It is ever to be borne in 
mind that in many respects Christianity is not 
acceptable to the human mind as it exists 
unchanged ; that while on the whole it commends 
itself as a divine provision for man’s need, it 
encounters much dislike and opposition from man’s 


waywardness and wilfulness, and to a correspond- — 


ing extent its influence is neutralized. But, as 


Butler remarks in his Analogy, the merits of | 


systems are often to be judged by their essential 
tendencies, rather than by their actual achievements. 
It is objected to Butler’s doctrine of the govern- 
ment of the world being founded on virtue, that 
virtue does not always overcome vice. True, says 
Butler; but virtue even in this world tends to 
prevail, and hence you may infer that the 
government of the world rests on virtue. 

So Christianity even in Christian countries 
has not wholly overcome drunkenness, greed, 


dishonesty, ambition and other sins, but it tends — 
to overcome them. Can this be doubted? Take | 
its most characteristic precepts— “Thou shalt love — 


the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul; and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” Take its most characteristic motives— 


“Ye are not your own, ye are bought with a price; | 
therefore glorify God in your bodies and in your 


spirits, which are God’s.” “Walk worthy of the 
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vocation wherewith ye are called.” ‘Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed 
unto the day of redemption.” Take its most 
characteristic models—“ Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” ‘Such an 
high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners.” “Be not 
slothful, but followers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises.” Take its most 
characteristic rewards— Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” “ Father, I will 
that they also whom Thou hast given Me be with 
me.” ‘ We know that when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him.” Take its grand con- 
summation, the glorious result of all its efforts and 
achievements—“ Christ also loved the church, and 
gave Himself for it, that He might . . . present 
it to Himself a glorious church, not having spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing.” Who will dare to 
_ say that the essential tendency of such a system is 
not contrary to all vice and moral disorder; and 
_ that if Christianity does not succeed in this world 
in eradicating all sin, it is not because its tendency 
is defective, but because the antagonism it en- 
counters both in the hearts of its own servants and 
in the world where it wages its warfare impedes 
and thwarts its beneficial intention ? 

But still, in opposition to all these explanations, it 
is sometimes urged, that if Christianity were really 
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divine, it should not need all these apologies and 
explanations ; it would have such a force about it 
as to preserve its own true character in spite of all 
contrary influences, to secure administrators of the 
proper spirit, to bear down opposition and antagon- 
ism of every kind, and to prevail far more decidedly 
over the devil and all his works. To have to speak 
of it apologetically, as has now been done, is to 
defend its goodness at the expense of its strength ; 
as you sometimes say of a feeble brother, that he 
has good intentions but cannot carry them. into 
effect. 

Is this a just objection? We affirm that it is 


_ contrary to all analogy. All truth is of Divine 


origin, but how slowly does truth prevail over 
error! Righteousness is of Divine origin; but 
what a warfare it has to wage, and how slowly 
it wins the day over injustice and selfishness! 


Freedom is of Divine origin; but what a painful, 


difficult, and tedious process has it been to vindicate 
its claims! It is not God’s way to bear down all 
opposition to the good and the true, as a swollen 
river sweeps everything before it. Men are dealt 
with as reasonable and responsible beings; they 
are placed under probation in this matter; their 
power of choice is recognized; and they are per- 
mitted to offer that opposition to the claims of the 
Gospel which proves such a hindrance to its progress 
and rapid triumph. Secularism, with all its loud 


| 
| 
; 
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claims, must confess that it finds it no easy thing 
to conquer the forces that are opposed to it. 


The real question is not which system sweeps Ehagoeston 


away everything that opposes the true progress of 
mankind, but which system is most effectual in 
grappling with these hindrances. Absolute triumph 
is not to be looked for, at least at the present stage ; 
the question is, where are the forces that do most 
and that promise best ? In a dark and disordered 
world, where is the power that does most to make 
the dark light, the crooked straight, and the rough 
places plain? Who that fairly surveys the history 
of the world can fail to admit that Christianity is 
that power? 


Passing from these gencral views, let us now 
examine the special objections which modern secu- 
larism advances to the position that Christianity, 
more than any other force, tends to ameliorate and 
elevate human society, and let us weigh the claim 
_ which it makes on behalf of itself to much greater 
efficiency in this respect. 

The tone of secularism on this subject is loud 
and confident. It is here we find the attraction that 
is constantly presented 1 in tracts, articles, speeches, 
and controversies, in order to draw into its ranks 
those who feel most keenly the defective arrange- 
ments of society at the present day. Society is 
out of jeint, it says, and the poorer class are 
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suffering grievously from its condition. No wonder! 
Hitherto society has been moulded by Christianity, 
and Christianity teaches men to despise the present 
life, to count all its advantages as evil, and to 
accept as blessings all the ills and sorrows of time, 
not trying to lessen them, but waiting for a life to 
come where all will be put right. Secularism, on 
the other hand, bestows all its attention on the 
present life, and strives with all its might to rectify 
the disorders which are so numerous and so glaring. 
Having come to see very clearly that all these dis- 
orders are due to one cause,—violation of the laws 
of nature, physical, moral, and social,—it pro- 
claims with unbounded confidence that for every 
such evil there is just one remedy, but a remedy 
all-sufficient, viz., to find out and follow the laws 
of nature. It is the great aim of secularism to do 


? “ Christianity aims solely at preparing men for a future 
life, and it does this by teaching them to despise the advan- 
tages and the pleasures of the present life. It teaches men, aa 
they say, not to look at the things which are seen, not to set 
their affections on things below ; and declares that those who 
love the world and the things of the world do not love God and 
cannot be saved. It represents riches, plenty, cheerfulness, and 
the good things and pleasures of the present life, as dangerous, 
as enemies to the soul. It pronounces woes on those who are 
rich and full, and those who laugh, and represents a jest and an 
idle word as exposing a man to damnation. AfHlictions, want, 
pain, reproach; persecution, etc., that the men of the world 
regard as calamities, it represents as blessings, not joyous for 
the present, but calculated to yield the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness afterwards,”—Secular Tracts, No. 1. 
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this, and the more that it can induce men, especially 
the toiling multitude, to abandon the guidance of 
Christianity, and accept that which it offers in its 
stead, the speedier will be the advent of a well- 
ordered world, where peace and plenty, happiness 
and prosperity will reign among the children of 
men. Secularism has its millennium, and that 
will come when men have learned to give universal 
obedience to the laws of nature. 

In its attack on Christianity, as bearing on the 
elevation of society, secularism does two things: 
I. It denies that the principles of Christianity are 
adapted to social improvement, and maintains that 
they tend to social disorganization and ruin, 
while the principles of secularism are perfectly 
adapted to the good of man. II. It denies that 
the facts usually pointed to as showing the good 
results of Christianity, bear out that conclusion, 
—any good of that kind that Christianity has 
appeared to accomplish being due not to itself, 
but to secular principles which it has unconsciously 
accepted. 


’ Secularists ‘‘believe all nature to be governed by fixed laws, 
in conformity to which our well-being depends. To teach men 
to understand and obey these laws is therefore the great aim of 
all their efforts, both in educating the young and addressing 
adults. It is hardly necessary to add, that their objects and 
principles are directly opposed to those of Christianity.”— 
Secular Tracts, No. 1. 
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I.—PRIncIP_iEs. 


The alleged principles of Christianity which 
secularism condemns as of pernicious influence 
are mainly these: (1.) Christianity despises this 
life, counts poverty a virtue and wealth a sin, 
rebukes the spirit that thinks of to-morrow, and 
thus cuts at the very root of all social improve- 
ment and comfort. (2.) It encourages men to 
succumb to injustice, to take no steps for the 
protection of their property or their persons; when 
one smites them on the one cheek they are to turn 
to him the other also, and when one would rob 
them of their coat, they are to let him have their 
cloak likewise.2 (8.) The great motive which 
Christianity urges for doing right is the fear of 
hell on the one hand, and the hope of a future 
reward on the other; a motive which appeals to 
nothing higher than selfishness, and which even if 


1 “Christians in this island must take no thought for the 
morrow. Economy and a desire for the future of this world 
must be entirely ignored. It would be a crime to establish 
post-office savings banks, inasmuch as laying up treasures on 
earth is strictly forbidden.” Christianity, us Nature and In- 


| fluence on Civilization. By Charles Watts. 


* “Tf an enemy is cruel enough to invade this Christian 
island, the inhabitants dare not interfere because Christ told 
them to resist not evil.” « Christians clearly and emphatically 
teach submission to physical evil, tyranny, and oppression, — 
Iind. 
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it were more effectual than it is, cannot develop 
anything of a high and noble order,—cannot make 
men brave, generous, and truly good. (4.) Chris- 
lianity compels men to receive truth on mere 
authority; they are to believe just what they are 
told, neither more nor less; in this way reason is 
superseded, all free thought and inquiry is repressed, 
and the soul becomes a mere machine, with a 
slow, hard, grinding movement, instead of a living 
being, soaring gracefully in the regions of light, 
welcoming every truth which is disclosed to it, and 
shaping its life in harmony with all that is good 
and true.” 


1 <¢Tf you feel no motive to common morality but from fear 
of a criminal bar in heaven, you are decidedly a man for the 
police on earth to keep their eye upon, since it-is matter of 
world-old experience that fear of distant consequences is a very 
insufficient barrier against the rush of immediate desire. Fear 
of consequences is only one form of egoism which will hardly 
stand against a dozen other forms of egoism bearing down upon 
it.” — Westminster Review. 


2 “ What stimulant did Christ give to think freely when He 
said, ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me. .. If a man abide not 
in Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered, and men 
gather them and cast them into the fire, and they are burned ?” 
Is there any incentive to impartial investigation in the gloomy 
words, ‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned ? Once establish among 
mankind the erroneous notion that truth is confined to one par- 
ticular channel, and that those who do not go in that direction 
are to be cast forth as a withered branch, and then the impossi- 
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bility of unfettered thought will be immediately apparent.”— 
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adie’  (L.) The objection to Christianity as teaching | 
present life, 22en to despise the present life, and as representing = 
poverty a virtue and wealth a sin, is founded on | 
well-known sayings of Christ in the Sermon on the 
the Mount, Mount and elsewhere. “ Blessed are ye poor, for | 
yours is the kingdom of heaven. Woe unto you that 
are rich, for ye have received your consolation.” | 
“ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into | 
the kingdom of heaven ... It is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich | 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Tt is, | 
however, maintained by secularists that these views 
were confined to the Founder of Christianity, and 
that they have been repudiated by the great body 
True of His followers. The truth is, that Christians 


interpreta- 
tion of the * c * 4 - 
ele generally have interpreted Christ's words in a 


relative sense, not as condemning absolutely all 
regard for property, or all concern for the morrow, 
but as condemning that idotatrous and mischievous 
use of property which puts it in the place of God, 
giving it the first place in the heart, and that 
cankering anxiety for the morrow which makes no 
account of His fatherly care and love. That this 


a 


| Pree Thought and Modern Progress. By Charles Watts. “The 
Bible is no authority to Secularists, The will of God, as the 
clergy call it. in their eyes is mere arbitrary, capricious, dog- 
matical assumption ; sometimes indeed wise precept, but oftener 
a cloak for knavery and a pretext for dogmatism.”—@Q, J. 
Holyoake, Principles of Secularism. 
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is the true view to be taken of Christ’s words is 
proved by many considerations; it is in harmony 
with the wise, sensible, unexaggerating tone of His 
teaching generally; it is in harmony with Old 
Testament teaching, which Christ came not to 
destroy but to fulfil, especially that of Moses and 
Solomon, by whom every encouragement was given 
to the people to practise thrift and industry, and to 
exercise a becoming forethought; it is in harmony 
with other parts of Christ's teaching and other 
actions of His life; for, on the one hand, He 
did not require rich men like Zaccheus and 
Nicodemus to part with their wealth, nor did He 
charge the woman with the alabaster box with 
cheating the poor. On the other hand, in His 
parable of the talents, and in other parables, He 
recognized the duty of industry and the benefit of 
thrift. 

The condemnation passed on Christ is really a con- 
demnation for the use of a mode of expression well 
understood in the East, which, to give emphasis toa 
point, substitutes the absolute for the comparative. 
Who could imagine that Christ meant to enjoin it 
as a duty absolutely to hate our father and mother 
and wife and children and brethren and sisters, yea, 
and our own life also, if we would be His dis- 
ciples?! To interpret this passage thus would be 
to make Christ guilty of extreme and unaccountable 

1 Luke xiv. 26. 


Our Lord’s 


Orientalisoy 
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self-contradiction. The true shade of idea is given 
by Himself in Matt. x. 37, “ He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me.” Js He then to be 
condemned for warning men by a strong Oriental 
idiom against the worship of money? Has that 
passion been so harmless, has it caused so little of 
the disorder and miseries of the world as to deserve 
to be passed lightly by? Have the sorrows and 
sufferings of the poor been so little due to the 
greed and ambition of the rich? Have the de- 
vourers of widows’ houses, and those who have 
withheld from their labourers their hire, been so 
rare or unknown in the world’s history that no 
emphatic blast of the trumpet behoved to be given 
against them? Who will venture to say soP 
What true friend of the labouring multitude can fail 
to be grateful to Christ for having raised His voice 
so loudly against that greed of gold which has so 
often proved a double curse—a curse to those from 
whose sinews the gold has been wrung, and a curse 
to those whom it has bloated and pampered? If 
He showed in strong terms that the blessings of the 


kingdom usually he much nearer the path of the 


poor than that of the rich, is He to be discredited 


for that reason, especially among those who eat 


their bread in the sweat of their face ? 

(2.) Itis on the same misinterpretation of the 
spirit of Christ’s words that the objection is 
founded, that Christianity requires men to succumb 
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to all the evils of life, to be uniformly meek, 
patient, and longsuffering—never resisting evil, 
and never denouncing wrong. Here again it is 
alleged that Christians have usually repudiated 
this injunction, and especially that Paul, instead 
_ of resembling Christ in this respect, was a contrast 
to him. “The Christianity of Paul,” it is said, 
“was widely different from that of his ‘ Divine 
Master.’ The character of Christ was submissive 
and servile; Paul’s was defiant and pugnacious. 
We could no more conceive Christ fighting with 
wild beasts at Ephesus, than we could suppose 
Paul submitting without protest or resistance to 
those insults and indignities which are alleged to 
have been heaped upon Christ.”!_ The writer of 
these words, with a mind darkened by prejudice, 
may not have been able to conceive of Paul mani- 
festing the meek spirit of his Master; but no such 
difficulty will embarrass those who read his 
words,— Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath. . . . Therefore 
if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head” (Rom. xii. 19, 20). 

As to the alleged servility of Christ’s spirit, it 


will occur to most men that there was little indeed hs 


_ of that shown when again and again He resisted 
the devil in the wilderness; or when He made 
1 Watts, Christianity, its relation to Civilization, p. 6. 
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His whip of small cords, and drove the traders | 


from the temple; or when before the multitude 


and His disciples, He rebuked the hypocrisy of | 
the scribes and pharisees, and in words of scathing — 


reprobation denounced the men that devoured 


widows’ houses and for a pretence made long 


prayers. It is strange how little the witnesses 


against Christ agree among themselves in our day, | 
any more than they did in His. At the very time | 
when the secularist is accusing Christ of submission — 


and servility, Renan proclaims that He had carried 


the denunciation of His opponents to such a height 
as to make the country too hot for Him, so that | 


He actually welcomed the cross as a deliverance 
from complications that could not longer be borne! 
It is not easy to describe the holy instinct that 
taught Christ when to submit and when to 
denounce, but the records of His life show that 
He Himself knew well the proper time for each, 


and that He was equally at home as the lion and 


the lamb—whether He was called to denounce the 
tyranny of the rulers, or to stand as a sheep dumb 
before its shearers. The same spirit of combined 
courage and meekness was shown by Stephen, 
when he arraigned so boldly the impiety of the 
nation, and then surrendered his life so touchingly 
with prayer for his murderers. Who shall say 
that in any essential respect Paul was different ? 
The combination of qualities is rare and heavenly, 


: Christianity and Secularism. 25 
er i ae or 
not likely to be comprehended by those who on Christianity 
principle fix their gaze only on the things of earth. rl 

_ But this we may safely say, and history will bear 

us out, that the best and bravest of those who have 

stood up against the oppressor and defied his 

force and fury, have derived no small share of their 

courage from the words and the example of Him 

who said to His disciples—“ Fear not them that 
_ kill the body ;” while, at the same time, the best 
and meekest of the martyrs, manifesting the sub- 
limity of patience in dismal dungeons and at the 
fiery stake, have been no less indebted to the 
influence and example of Him “ who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered He 
threatened not, but committed himself to Him who 
judgeth righteously.” 

(3.) But again it is represented that the great Attegea 
motive furnished by Christianity for doing right is Sfiistty 
the fear of hell on the one hand, and the hope of Lari ta ne 
a reward in heaven on the other. Itis said that 
Christianity teaches us to regulate our whole 
conduct by a regard to our interests in the world 
to come. We are not to sin, because if we do we 
shall suffer for it in hell. We are to do the will 
of God, whatever it may be, in this life, because 
_ if we do we shall get a prize for doing it in heaven. 
Christianity, in short, is nothing but an appeal to 
our fears on the one hand, and our greed on the 
other; it is a system of threats and bribes; its 
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motives in themselves are mean and ignoble, and in 
their influence they can have but little good effect. 
To illustrate their want of power the saying of one 
of the worst criminals in England, who ended his 
life on the gallows (Dick Turpin), is sometimes 
quoted, that he believed both in God and the devil, 
and did not care a straw for either. He had not 
even the faith of the devils, who believe and 
tremble. 

The answer to this representation is twofold: 


First, that the appeal which Christianity does — 


make to the fears and hopes of men in regard 


to their future welfare is thoroughly right; and — 


second, that it is a miserable misrepresentation 


to say that this appeal constitutes the sole or the — 


chief means by which it seeks to persuade them — 


to a holy course of life. 


To say that you are not in any way to rouse the — 
fears and the hopes of men in regard to the future — 
would be simply absurd. Christianity appeals to — 
our whole nature, and surely both hope and fear _ 
are integral parts of that nature. For what | 
purpose are our fears and hopes given us if they — 


are not to move us when our welfare, and it may 
be our eternal welfare, is concerned? In the state 
of mind in which men are when the first appeals 
of Christianity are made to them, their hopes and 
fears in reference to the future life as contrasted 
with the present, are almost the only channels 
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through which they may be arrested, and shaken 
out of their sleepy indifference to all spiritual 
things. It is only a beginning that is made 
through such hopes and fears; but great preachers 
do not scruple to make this beginning. When 
John the Baptist saw the Sadducees come to his 
baptism he said, “O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ?”’ 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus urged men 
_ to cut off their right hand when it caused them 
to offend, rather than allow their whole body to be 
cast into hell. 

_ But what critic, desirmg to convey a fair im- 
pression of the motives appealed to in the Sermon 


on the Mount, would ever say that they were 


connected with the lower part of our nature? 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God;”—is not the appeal here to something 
infinitely higher than dread of pain or greed of 
possession? Or let us consider the first words 
of the Lord’s prayer: “ Our Father, which art in 
_heaven;” is that an appeal to selfishness? Or 
was it a low selfish feeling, to be gratified here- 
after, that our Lord addressed, when, bidding His 
followers consider the ravens and the lilies, He 
called them to filial trust in the love of the Father 
who cared for them? No gospel precept is more 
assailed by secularists than this, “Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 


pee 
groun 
assumed, 
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these things shall be added unto you.” Does that 
mean that we are to be careless of all that tends to 
our material good in this life, and that if we are, 
we shall be rewarded with abundance of it in the 
future? Has it not an infinitely loftier meaning ? 
That the attainment of righteousness, goodness,— 
every holy principle and habit, is far more valuable 
than of earthly property; and that if the first place 
in our hearts be given to these, we need never 
dread, either here or hereafter, that we shall be . 
left empty of other things. 

Ohrist’s_ Men are not long in the company of Christ 

enlarges and before their nature is expanded and purified, and 

eu. desires arise in their hearts that no amount of 
earthly good, here or hereafter, could ever satisfy. 
The idea of a heaven of sensual pleasure is the 
grovelling imagination of the Mahometan. Hardly 
less carnal is the conception of a heaven consisting 
of-an unlimited supply of what are called “the 
good things” of this life. How infinitely beyond 
such vulgar lines have all the men and women 
risen who have become eminent in the Church for 
the purity of their devotion, the consistency of 
their character, or the warmth of their untiring 

_ philanthropy ! 
George Eliot Some years ago an article appeared in the 


on worldli- 


ness and Westminster Review entitled ‘“ Worldliness and 


other- 
worldliness’ Qther-Worldliness,” now known to have been 


written by Miss Marian Evans, the distinguished 
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George Eliot of literature.! Itis a somewhat trench- 
ant and even bitter criticism of the poet Young, 
the author of Night-Thoughts, both as a poet and 
a religious man. What rouses her feeling against 
Young is the sharp antithesis he is charged with 
drawing between this world and the next, and the 
belief he seems to hold very strongly, that the great 
foundation of morality in this life is the doctrine of 
retribution in that which is to come. No doubt 
Young exposes himself in some degree to criti- 
cism, but the critic runs to the opposite extreme. 
George Eliot affirms strongly that in point of fact 
men are very little influenced by the fear of a 
distant retribution. Where there is a fierce passion 
at work, the distant future will be little thought of, 
—will be no restraint on the passion ; and as to 
acts of goodness, if there be not a love of goodness 
in the heart, the mere hope of reward will not 
produce such acts. Or if it should, they would be 
mere selfish acts, performed from a selfish motive, 
and therefore not acts of goodness at all. Inherent 
regard to what is right and true, and genuine 
sympathy with our fellow-men, are, in this writer’s 
view, far more efficient motives to goodness than 
regard to our own interests in a coming life. She 
goes so far as to say that ‘it is conceivable that 


1Since this Tract was first published, the authorship of the 
article has been avowed, both in George Eliot’s Life, and in a 
volume of her Essays, where it stands first in order, 
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in some minds the deep pathos lying in the thought 
of human mortality—that we are here for a little 
while and then vanish away, that this earthly life 
is all that is given to our loved ones, and to our 
many suffering fellow-men, lies nearer the fountains 
of moral emotion than the conception of extended 
existence.” 
futue There are several positions here liable to remark. 
me ™ The first is, that in point of factmen are Little 
influenced by the dread of retribution in a life to 
come. Is this an enlightened view of human 
motive, as shown in history? Is it the doctrine 
of the Greek tragedians, of Dante, of Shakespeare ? 
Why should “conscience make cowards of us ally, 
if the doctrine of future retribution is so impotent? 
Take away the doctrine of retribution in a future 
life from Shakespeare, and would you not strip 
him of one great element of his strength P 
audtovest Another position is, that inherent love of good- 
Focaee hess and genuine sympathy for our fellow-men are 
pis much more powerful motives to the doing of what 
is right than cither the fear of punishment or the 
hope of reward in the life to come. Undoubtedly 
they are; but the two classes of motives do not 
_ exclude one another, and both of them have their 
they severe place in the Christian heart. It is a more relevant 
pe | question, How are you to get men inspired with 
pure love of goodness and tender human sympathy P 
We affirm that this is a part of Christian education, 
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and thas, whatever may be true in exceptional 
cases, it is only under the teaching and influences 
of the Gospel; in the case of mankind generally, 
that this spirit can be formed. Is not the forma- 
tion of this spirit one of the highest aims of 
Christianity? What are we to make of the 
eulogy of charity in the 13th chapter of Ist 
Corinthians? Or of this earnest word to the 
Philippians: “ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” What more 
powerful motive can be furnished to tender human 
sympathy than the example of Christ? Where 
was it ever more touchingly instilled than in the 
parable—‘* I was a stranger, and ye took Me in” ? 
Or where, among the children of men, was there 
ever a more beautiful development of this spirit 
than in the great heart of the Apostle Paul? 

But the most questionable position in George 
Eliot’s statement has yet to be noticed. She con- 
eeives that, in some cases, the pathos of human 
life is more moving, has more power over our 
hearts, when death is conceived of as ending all, 
than when there is the thought of a life to come. 
Does this mean that men are moved to more sym- 
pathy with their fellows, and to greater efforts to 
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Rm ranma? ease a 
help them, when they think of them as having no 
hereafter, than when they think of them as immortal 

Experience beings? In that case, one of the tenderest periods 
Revolution. of human history should have been the period of 
the French Revolution, when death was voted “an 

eternal sleep.” Was human life regarded then 

with exceptional feelings of sanctity, when each 

morning furnished its new batch of victims for the 
guillotine? If it be said that at that time fierce 

passions were too much roused for men to act 
according to their nature, we may turn our atten- 

wr Peience tion to another scene. When Dr. Livingstone was 
Aten ‘trying to establish Christian missions in the Trans- 
vaal, for the benefit of the natives, he was bitterly 

opposed by certain Boers, and one reason for their 
opposition to his missions and of their general 
treatment of the negroes was that in their view 

they had not souls. Did the thought that “ death 

ends all” to the negro fill the heart of the Boer with 

a more tender sympathy for him? If seizing his 

cattle, making slaves of his children, compelling 

him to work without remuneration, and sending 

him into battle in front of the white man to 

receive the charge of the enemy, be proofs of such 
Sympathy, undoubtedly the negro received them 
without stint. Most men, however, would be 

inclined to think that the sympathy of Dr. Living- 

stone was of a healthier order, when he gave his 

life with such unwearied devotion to the cause of 
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the Africans, strove to enlist the civilized world 
on their side, proclaimed to them the story of God’s 
love in Christ, and by the example of the heavenly 
Father tried to engage them to behave to one 
another as brethren.! Whatever may be true of 
the “‘some minds”’ that, according to George Eliot, 
are so moved to sympathy for their fellows by the 
thought that there is no hereafter, it is certain that 


‘with the mass the effect is quite the opposite; that 


sympathy and the desire to help are intensely 
quickened by the thought of the eternal future, 
and that the lives and interests of the feebler 
classes would have but little consideration from 
the stronger if it were the common belief that they 
pass away into forgetfulness like the beasts that 
perish. 


(4.) The fourth objection of Sccularism to 


Christianity is, that it subjects us to a hard autho- 
rity in our belief and practice; it puts reason 


in fetters, checks all freedom of movement, and 


prevents the soul from weleoming truth, and from 
shaping its life in harmony with what is simply 
good and true. It compels us to pay strict regard 
to what it calls the will of God, both in what we 
believe and in what we do. We may see strong 
reasons for believing or for doing what is different 
from this will of God ; but be the reasons ever so 


1 See Personal Life of David Livingstone, pp. 80, 90, ete. 
: D 
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powerful, it is impious to give effect to them; there 
is nothing’ for us but blind submission to a will 
which we dare not question. | 

There is probably no piece of modern poetry that 
has been more admired than Tennyson’s Charge of 
the Light Brigade, and no lines that have been 
regarded as happier, or bringing out more vividly 
the sublimity of the occasion, than these :— 


“**Forward the Light Brigade!’ 
Was there a man dismay’d ? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered : 
Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die! 
Into the Valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred.” 
Yet what was this but a case of entire surrender 
to another will, blind submission to hard authority P 
Wiil men allow that there may be occasions when 
submission to a human will is not only right but 
noble, but question, nay deny the duty of such 
submission to the revealed will of God? 
That secularists and other sceptics should deny 
that the Bible is the supernatural revelation of 


God’s will to man on matters of faith and practice, 


and should refuse it all claim to authority, is con- 


sistent enough, though, in our view, utterly wrong ; 
but that they should reprove Christians for renaering 
submission to what they believe to be the Divine 
will, or represent such submission as a poor super- 
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stition and miserable bondage, is inconsistent and 
ridiculous. The fact is that they themselves act in 
_ the very same way towards what they believe to be 
the supreme authority in the world. What they 
hold to be the supreme authority is the laws of 
nature, and to these laws they maintain that 
implicit obedience is due’ Men must conform 
themselves to the laws of physiology, nay, they 
_ must even accept the laws of hereditary disease, 
however hard and unreasonable it may be that 
through these laws their lives should be endangered 
by the ignorance of their forefathers or the care- 
lessness of their neighbours. Now, why do secu- 
larists make it “the great aim of all their efforts 
to understand and obey the laws of nature?” 
Because they believe this course to be on the 
whole most salutary and advantageous for human 
beings, most conducive to the prosperity of human 
life. 

This being the case, is it unreasonable for Chris- 
tians to have a similar belief in the excellence ot 
their supreme authority,—the will of God? Is it 
not natural that since God is a perfect Being, 
infinitely wise and infinitely good, His will should 
be regarded as identical with what is best and 
highest for man? Now, the Scriptures are to 
the Christian the revelation of the will of God. 
In accepting the Scriptures as his authority, he 

1 See Note quoted at p. 17. 
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believes that they express in summary form that 
wise and holy will which is the surest guide to all 
prosperity and blessing. The Christian does not 
reject the laws of nature, but he accepts over and 
above the law of revelation. He conforms to the 
laws of nature because they require what is most 
beneficial to his material welfare; he obeys the 
laws of revelation because they require what is 
most beneficial to his moral and spiritual well- 
being. Are we to be blamed and ridiculed because 
we obey the one as implicitly as the other? The 
will of God expressed in revelation may seem to 
us not fitted to its end, just as the laws of nature 
Sometimes appear not fitted to their end, when 
they bear hard on human life and welfare; but 
just as, in the latter case, we may be sure that, on 
a wider view, they are the best laws that can be 
given, so in the former we may rest assured that 
the goodness and wisdom of God are capable of 
the fullest vindication. We Say again, that if 
men choose to deny Revelation, they are consistent 
in finding fault with the Bible; but if they charge 
those with dishonouring their reason who bow 
to the authority of God in the Bible, they are as 


Inconsistent as if they should charge their own 


Sphere of 
reason in 
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revelation 
ogous, 


friends with dishonouring their reason for accepting 
the authority of the laws of nature. 

To determine the boundaries of reason and 
revelation is a somewhat delicate matter, and we 
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will not attempt the problem here. We will 
merely note the analogy between the spheres of 
nature and revelation. In nature, reason is called 
to investigate, to verify, to compare, to arrange 
phenomena, and to draw conclusions corresponding 
to them; but reason must not alter or modify 
phenomena, nor draw any conclusions which they 
do not warrant. In revelation, reason is called to 
read, verify, explain, compare, and systematize the 
contents of the record, but not to alter or modify 
any. In both cases, reason is minister et interpres 
—a servant and an interpreter; in neither case 
must reason he a judge, 


Having thus vindicated the principles of Chris- 
tianity in their bearing on the welfare and progress 
of the human family, let us now examine the prin- 
ciples of secularism, and inquire whether they are 
adequate to the end in view. 

It is well known that secularists are not agreed 
among themselves as to whether atheism is an 
essential element of secularism. Mr. Bradlaugh 
has led the party that maintain that it is; Mr. 
Holyoake has taught that it is not. Atheism is 
at the foundation of Mr. Bradlaugh’s paper, the 
National Reformer. 

According to Mr. Bradlaugh, all religion has a 
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pernicious influence on human welfare and progress. 
Religion is superstition, it encourages reliance on 
false methods, it creates confusion, it perverts the 
mind, and draws it mischievously away from the 
true lines of improvement.} Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
secularism, therefore, not only makes no use of any 
religious view, but holds it to be only evil, and that 
continually. To believe in a holy Father, who 
guides and strengthens His children to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with their 
God; in a gracious Saviour, who gave Himself 
for us to redeem and purify us, and alike by precept 
and example taught us that the servant of all, the 


man who does most for the good of the world, is 


the greatest of all; and in a Holy Spirit, whose 
office it is to convert the soul, turn the wilderness 
into a garden, and prepare men for a blessed life 
where there shall be none to hurt or destroy in all 
God’s holy mountain: such faith is the most per- 
nicious enemy to the cause of human welfare and 
the civilization of the world. The self-restraint 


1 «There is another point that I do not think I need trouble 
to discuss—whether secularism is atheism or not, because I 
think it is. I have always said so, I believe, for the last thirteen 
years of my life, whenever I have had an opportunity of doing 
s0.”—Mr. Bradlaugh, in debate with Mr. Harrison. ‘‘T am, 
too, an atheist, and I hold that the logical and ultimate conse- 
quence of adopting secularism must be atheism,” — National 
Reformer, Oct. 16, 1881. On the other hand, ‘‘ There are many 
secularists who disagree with me. . . Clearly all secularists are 
not atheists.” — Debate with the Rev. J. M Cann, D.D, 
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and devotion to duty that come from the sense of 
a Divine eye upon us; the inspiration for the work 
of faith and labour of love springing from fellow- 
ship with a Divine Brother who loved us and gave 
Himself for us; the hope darted into our soul in 
moments of despondency by the thought of a 
Divine Spirit brooding over the moral chaos of this 
world, and by many diverse instruments slowly but 
surely working out the new creation—all this is to 
be remorselessly discarded. If we will but believe it, 
the voice of man is loud enough to still the winds 
and the waves; the arm of man is strong enough 
to subdue all the powers of evil; every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low; the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain, and the glory of man 
shall be revealed, to the confusion of all who dream 
that there is a God in heaven, and who refuse to 
serve the god of this world, or to bow down before 
the golden image which atheistic secularism has 
set up. 

As advocated by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, secularism 
does not deny the existence of a God, nor denounce 
religion absolutely. It maintains, however, that 
it is not by religion that the social welfare of 
humanity is to be advanced. The welfare of man 
in this world is a thing by itself, and is to be pro- 
raoted solely by secular means.1_ The main attention 


1 S* Tf we are told to ‘fear God and keep His commandments, 
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of all men should be given to the things of the 
present life. The aim of men in this world should 
be to seek their own highest good, and the highest 
good of their family, their country, and their race. 
True good is that which is in accordance with the 
laws of nature, especially physiology; and evil is 
that which contradicts these laws. Duty is syno- 
nymous with ascertained utility to the greatest 
number; for Providence, secularism substitutes 
science; for prayer, prudence and well-directed 
labour ; for the worship of God, the service of man; 
for faith, knowledge; for submission to authority, 
reverence for truth; and for religion, all the plea- 
sures of domestic and social life. 

Some of these positions of secularism have been 
very ably discussed by Professor Flint in his 
Antitheistic Theories, especially the three following : 

1. That precedence should be given to the 
duties of this life over those which pertain to 
another. 


lest His judgments overtake us, the indirect action of this 
doctrine on human character may make a vicious timid man 
better in this life, supposing the interpretation of the will of 


‘God, and the commandments selected to be enforced, are moral; 


but such teaching is not secular, because its main object is to fit 
men for eternity Pure secular principles have for their object 
to fit men for time, making the fulfilment of human duty here 
the standard of fitness for any accruing future. Secularism pur- 
poses to regulate human affairs by considerations purely human.” — 
Principles of Secularism, by George J. Holyoake. 
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2. That science is the providence of man, and Three | 
that absolute spiritual dependency may involve portions 7 


material destruction. 

3. That man has an adequate rule of life 
independently of belief in God, immortality, or 
evelation. 


4] 


In reply to the first of these positions, Dr. Flint Genie 


shows that of all the counsels that men need to” 
have pressed on them, surely the last is to attend 
more to this life and less to the future—the very 
course to which most men are already much too 
prone; that the distinction between the two sets 
of duties is unfounded, for if there be a God, duty 
to Him is a duty of this life; and if there be a 
future world, it is our present duty to take heed 
of the fact; nor can anything but evil come to any 
good cause from disregarding the eternal mercy 
and justice of God. M. Pasteur lately conveyed 
the same thought in the French Academy, when 
he charged Positivism with failing to take account 
of the most important of all positive notions—that 
of the Infinite. In reply to the second position, 
Dr. Flint shows that it is a mistake to oppose 
providence and prayer to science, for we honour 
science as much as secularists, and yet we believe 
both in providence and prayer as harmonizing with 
science; and as to science becoming a substitute 
for providence, the idea is absurd, inasmuch as 
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science—the science of gunnery, for example—may 
be directed to purposes of destruction; unless 
science be directed by goodness, it is nothing. In 
reply to the third, he admits that there is in our 
nature a sense of morality, a sense of right and 


wrong, apart from religion. But morality can 


have no valid obligation, unless there be a God 
who enforces and who administers the moral law. 
Moreover, it is religion that gives sanction and in- 
spiration to morality. ‘One glance of God,” says 
Archbishop Leighton, “a touch of His love, will 
free and enlarge the heart, so that it can deny all, 
and part with all, and make an entire renunciation 
of all, to follow Him.” The alliance of secularism 
with utilitarianism in morals is regarded rather as 
a weakness than a benefit to secularism. The mass 
of people cannot enter into the speculative labyrinth 
to which this question leads. And if the reason 
why we are to do our duty is only because it is on 
the whole our interest to do it, we may well ask 
why should we do any act which would involve 
sacrifice,—why should we sacrifice our interest to 
the interest of others? The very definition of 
morality which secularism adopts seems to be fatal 


_ to all noble and self-sacrificing action. 


In the same line we offer two observations : 


1. Secularism makes very light of the dynamie 
power which is to propel men to act in tho way 
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most conducive to their own true welfare and the 
welfare of the community. In one of the Secular 
Tracts to which we have referred, the expectation 
is confidently expressed that ‘‘ bringing men to 
an acquaintance with the facts of physiology and 
general science will gradually annihilate drunken- 
ness, licentiousness, excessive indulgences, prostitu- 
tion, and intemperance of all kinds.” This expresses 
correctly the general drift of secular teaching. 
The world is an ignorant world; enlighten it, and 
it will become good. 

Now, apart from all questions of theology, we 
ask, Is this notion founded on a true view of human 
nature? Is there nothing in the old pagan maxim, 
“Video meliora, proboque; deteriora sequor ;” or, in 
the words of the Christian Apostle, “The good that 
I would I do not; but the evil that I would not, 
that I do.” Has the simple enlightening of men’s 
understandings ever been found enough to turn 
them from evil ways? Has mere light such a 
power to subdue the fever of lust, to restrain the 
drunkard’s thirst, to humble the ambition of the 
conqueror, to bridle the greed of the miser, that 
nothing else is required? Who does not know 
that the giant enemy of society is selfishness, and 
till that spirit is cast out, society can never be either 
prosperous or happy? And how are secularists to 
cast him out? They are to show men that while 
a lower selfishness may incline them to disorderly 
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ways, a higher selfishness, a wiser regard to their 
true interest, will make them reverse their action. 
Thus selfishness is to be cast out by selfishness in 
another form. Unfortunately, this way of casting 
out Satan has never proved a very successful 
process. A much higher dynamic is needed. 

Now, of all that is grand in Christianity, nothing 
excels its moral dynamic. ‘Talk of the enthusiasm 
of humanity, it is a mere idea. But the en- 
thusiasm of Christian love is a mighty power. 
The enthusiasm of hearts arrested by the mighty 
love of Christ, drawn into sympathy with Him, 
reflecting on their fellow-sinners the compassion 
that has embraced themselves, seeing in this 
disordered world a blessed sphere of service to God 


and man, and throwing their energies into the work 


of blessing it—that is a wonder-working power ! 
It goes on unweariedly in the work of faith and 
labour of love; never deeming that it has done 
enough, or that it can ever do enough for Him 
whose love has fallen on it so richly, and is so 
well fitted to bless the whole family of man. 

2. Our second observation is that secularists are 
in the habit of doing Christianity a great injustice 
by denying to it the benefit of some of its own 
principles, and representing these as the property 
of secularism alone. — 

If the question concern the efficacy of prayer 
or the reality of Providence, it is assumed that 
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Christianity cannot recognize the uniformity of the 
laws of nature. If it concern some practical end 
to be gained, such as exemption from an epidemic, 
it is averred that Christianity trusts for this 
to prayer only, and makes no use of natural 
means. If in connexion with Christianity some 
human interest is found to be flourishing,— 
education, for example, or freedom,—that state of 
things is not due to Christianity proper, but to 
certain of the principles of secularism which it has 
for the nonce adopted! All this is unfair and 
even absurd. 

We grant to secularists the credit of trying to 
make the most of the earthly conditions of human 
welfare. We allow that there has been some call 
for their exertions. When Socialism and Com- 
munism arose in France, labour was in a disorgan- 
ized condition, and evils prevailed which undoubt- 
edly there was need to reform. The Communists 
were not wholly wrong, but their methods were 
wild and impracticable. Secularists in certain 
respects desire to do good, they desire a more 
_ thorough recognition of the earthly conditions of 
human welfare, and in so far they are entitled to 
credit. But they are quite wrong in supposing 
that the religion of the Bible does not include and 
involve an enlightened -regard to the conditions 
of human welfare. The actual Christian Church 
may often have overlooked much of this, but 
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undoubtedly it is in the Bible. In times of great 
spiritual awakening, the overwhelming importance 
of the unseen and eternal may have been so put as 


to make temporal considerations appear to be of nc 


importance whatever; but certainly this is not the 
teaching of the Bible. 
Humanin-  Hverything that is good in secularism is in the 
terests fully 


recognized Bible. What system could have been better adapted 
Testament. to develop the simple enjoyments of human life than 
Palestine, that which was prescribed for the Jews in Palestine, 
when they dwelt under their vine and under their 

fig-tree, contented, happy, prosperous, as if in a very 
Arcadia? We may go further back than the days 

of the Jews in Palestine, back to the days of Adam 

Paradise. and Eve; and in the arrangements of the happy 
garden we may sce how carefully the requirements 

of the physical frame were provided for, and a life 
inaugurated in which full regard was had to ma- 

terial welfare as well as to spiritual fellowship and 

growth. Advance if you will to the sketch of the 

Book of virtuous woman in the last chapter of Proverbs, 
seeking wool and flax, and working willingly with 

her hands; like the merchants’ ships bringing the 

food from afar ; considering a field and buying it; 

holding the distaff and laying her hands to the 

spindle ; stretching out her hand to the poor, and 

reaching forth her hands to the needy ; making 

herself coverings of tapestry, and clothing her 
household with scarlet: you sce in her the model 
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woman of the Book, for “many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 

Yet we are told that when in any way we 
contribute to the welfare of human life, we are 
borrowing the principles of secularism. We retort 
the charge, and maintain that any good that 
 gecularism does is done by principles which are 
found in the Bible. Where was secularism when 
the Book of Proverbs was written? The funda- 
mental principle of that book is that “the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and yet on 
that foundation a place is found for every real 
maxim of human wisdom. Thrift, economy, dili- 
gence, looking well to the flocks and the herds, 
have all a place in this book, which seeks above 
all things to extol the fear of the Lord. 

Does, then, the New Testament supersede the 
lessons of the Old? When St. Paul rebuked the 
busy-bodies at Thessalonica, and enacted the rule 
that if any would not work neither should they 
eat, it seemed very like going back to the Book of 
Proverbs. When St. James denounced the em- 
ployers that robbed their workmen of their earnings, 
he seemed to echo the thunders of Isaiah or of Amos. 
The New Testament brings the future life more to 
the front; it shows more clearly and fully the 
need of redemption and regeneration, while it 
unfolds the provision made for these ; and it urges 

more explicitly the infinite importance of our ever- 
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lasting well-being. But it does not disparage the 
life that now is. What it is so eager to effect in 
regard to the present life is that it be used wisely 
as a training and preparation for the life to come. 
Most powerfully does it show how utterly it is 
thrown away and perverted, when it is regarded as 
complete in itself, when it is viewed in the light 
in which the secularist delights to place it. The 
world in its wrong place—the idol and treasure of 
the soul—is what the New Testament is so con- 
stantly reproving. But the New Testament carefully 
guards all the principles of human welfare; the 
body is to be kept in subjection, lest evil defile it, 
and to be honoured as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost; the bread we need for its sustenance is to 
be asked in the prayer that at the same time seeks 
the most spiritual blessings; the various social 
relations of this life, that of husband and wite, 
parent and child, master and servant, subject and 


y Tuler, baptized now into the spirit of Christ, are 


raised to a higher platform of obligation ; while 
every attribute of human life, sir only excepted, is 
elevated and glorified by our relation to Him who 
being the Eternal Son of God, became by incarnation 


the Son of man. 
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Passing now from the influence of Christianity 
and Secularism in their principles, we proceed to 
view the two systems in relation to the resulting 
facts. What, so far as can be ascertained, has 
been the outcome of each in practical life 

Who are the heroes of secularism? Who are 
the benefactors of the world that have adorned 
stg ranks? Who are its philanthropists and 
patriots ? Where is their Valhalla, crowded with 
the portraits of the great and good P 

In reply to our challenge we get the names of 
some half a dozen men who bore imprisonment for 
blasphemy, early in the century, and helped the 
cause of liberty of speech; we are told of Robert 
Owen, the founder of New Lanark, and the first, 
it is said, to have advocated infant schools ; 
perhaps we are told of Voltaire, and his gallant 
fight against the shameful persecution of Pro- 
testants; and of Girard, a rich merchant of Phila- 
delphia, who left money for the magnificent Girard 
College. Mr. Bradlaugh, in his debate with 
Dr. M’Cann, besides referring to himself as the 
uniform and consistent advocate of every reform, 
tells of William Washington, a secularist miner, 
who volunteered to go down on a perilous mission 
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after an explosion in a pit; and the name of 
John Stuart Mill usually brings up the rear. It 
cannot be said to be a very imposing list. 

It is not a very formidable rival to the Christian 


‘ Valhalla. What name could Secularism ever dare 


to place beside the incomparable name of Jesus 
Christ ? What influence could it venture to com- 
pare with that which we vaguely but significantly 
indicate as the spirit of Christ? Who can be 
matched with the Christian pioneers of British 
civilization, the Patricks and Columbas, the 
Cuthberts and Ninians, and, in another sphere 
of life, the Alfreds of our early history? 
Where shall we find women like Elizabeth of 
Hungary, or Catharine of Sienna? What names 
emit the aroma of Bernard of Clairvaux, Francis 
of Assisi, or Thomas 4 Kempis? If struggles for 
freedom be spoken of, what champions of human 
rights ever equalled in courage and in character 
the Ehots and Pyms and Hampdens of the 
seventeenth century? What fabric of liberty has 
proved so enduring as that which they helped to 
establish in England, and their like-minded country- 
men, the Pilgrim Fathers, in America? If the 
reclaiming of barbarous nations be the topic, what 
has secularism got to match our modern missions, 
with names like those of Carey and Schwartz, 
Vanderkemp and Judson, Eliot and Zinzendorf, 
Williams and Moffat, Gutzlaff and Burns, 
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Livingstone and Patteson, besides hosts of others 
that have become household words for devotion 
and self-sacrifice? If the slave has had to be 
rescued from unlawful bondage, who have toiled 
for him like Macaulay and Clarkson, William 
Wilberforce and Sir Fowell Buxton? Ht an 
atrocious jail-system has had to be reformed, and 
abuses corrected in Britain and the other countries 
of Europe the record of which now fills us with 
horror, what secularist ever flung himself into the 
work with the ardour and self-sacrifice of John 
Howard? If projects for the amelioration of 
humanity have been started, what can be set over 
against Pastor Fliedner’s work at Kaiserswerth, 
or John Bost’s enterprise at Laforce? What 
secularist ever did for humanity what was done 
for our great cities by Dr. Chalmers? Was 
Florence Nightingale a secularist, or Agnes Jones, 
or Sister Dora? The great temperance reformers, 
the men whose appeals go to the hearts of the 
multitude, and move them like the leaves of the 
forest, such as John Gough and Francis Murphy, 
are not secularists, but Christian men. The man 
who passed the Ten Hours’ Act, who has identified 
himself so conspicuously with the Ragged and 
Reformatory movement, and with every scheme 
for the relief of toiling humanity, is no secularist, 
but the eminently Christian Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The very animals get benefit from Christian 
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philanthropy, for the founder of the movement for 
cattle fountains and watering troughs was a 
Christian Friend, the late Samuel Gurney. The 
names which we have mentioned are stars of the 
first magnitude, shedding a glory over the firma- 
ment; but who does not know of scores of like- 
minded Christian men and women toiling more 
obscurely but not less earnestly in the crowded 
haunts of labour, opening coffee palaces, rearing 
cabmen’s shelters, providing créches, establishing 
schools, institutes, and classes, sparing no effort to 
do good where their services are needed among 
their fellows? What has secularism got to be 
compared to the great army of Sunday-school 
teachers, giving their service so readily and so 
freely for the Christian good of the young? True, 
it is but a small proportion of our Christian people 
who are actively engaged in such disinterested 
labour; but that is just because the mass of men 
are so slow to realize their responsibilities ; beyond 
all doubt it is the duty of every Christian to labour 
for the good of others; it ought to be true of the 
whole Christian community that “no man liveth 
to himself.” 

No reasonable man will doubt that under any 
system a few strong-minded men may be found, 
able to resist the immediate influence of their 
system, and to stand forth as men of energy and 
courage, the friends and protectors of freedom. We 
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cheerfully admit that there have been such men in 
the ranks of secularism. But they are not repre- 
sentatives of a system. Take the case of Voltaire. 
The great writer of the eighteenth century had 
undoubtedly an active spirit of humanity. His 
service in the cause of the shamefully- oppressed 
Calas, and other victims of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
was a noble service. His efforts on behalf of 
Ferney were worthy of all praise; the buildings 
he erected, the industries he encouraged, were real 
services to mankind. But Voltaire was a man by 
himself—a man of marked individualism. And 
for every hundred that followed him in his sneers 
and jibes at religion, there was not one who 
adopted his spirit of humanity. Nor does Voltaire’s 
general character serve to adorn his principles. His 
life was guided by a combined love of money, love 
of pleasure, and love of fame; he was eaten up 
with vanity ; as a writer, he was cynical, sneering, 
lying, and most scurrilous and abusive, not taking 
the trouble to conceal his antipathies to what he 
believed to be Christianity, or to offer any apology 
for the unrestrained abuse he poured on its friends. 

Of Robert Owen we will say that he was 
one of those strong men who break away from 
the common ruts, and devise liberal things; but 
did not Owen find that his system was unworkable, 
and his house built on the sand? If he was an 
early advocate of infant schools, let him have all 
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credit for it; but after all, what was this service to 
the cause of education compared with the splendid 
enterprise of John Knox, wrung in part from the 
unwilling hands of the Scottish nobility, which 
contemplated universities, high schools, parish 
schools—all that was needed for a good education 
alike for high and low? 
If personal effort is the true measure of a 
man’s philanthropic spirit, we could more than 
Ahumble match the achievements of Robert Owen with that 
tie of a humble Christian schoolmaster of the name of 
Davies, in an obscure district of Wales. Planting 
himself in a very destitute district, he not only 
established a school and acted as teacher of the 
young, with a salary of about £20, but he repaired 
a church, he established trade, he worked as a - 
colporteur, he distributed Bibles and Christian 
books on a scale of wonderful liberality; and in 
his old age, when his good work was sufficiently 
established, he removed to an entirely new sphere 
to begin his philanthropic labour from the very 
foundation! If the history of all the schools 
established in the British Empire were written. what 
an immense proportion of the great achievement 
would be found to be due to the devoted zeal of 
Christian men and women. 
We have made mention of Scotland. That 


1 See a book entitled James Davies, Schoolmaster of Devauden, 
by Sir Thomas Phillips, 1850. 
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1 Scotland 
country gets hard measure from the secularists Its (recially 


denounced 


According to 5 


secularists. 


religion is “a gloomy nightmare.”’* 


Buckle, Scotland and Spain go together for ignor- 
ance and superstition. Whenever religion has 
been powerful, the people have been miserable, and 
“the noblest feelings of human nature have been 
replaced by the dictates of a servile and ignominious 
fear”” But is it not a somewhat notable fact that 
in the battles for freedom and independence, Scot- 
land has always borne so conspicuous a part? Is 
it not remarkable that her sons have gone over the 
world, and, to say the least, have not as a rule 
sunk into that condition of dull misery that might 
have been expected of a people reared under such an 
incubus? There is no country whose outward con- 
dition at the present day, in spite of faults and 
blemishes that are not denied, shows a more won- 
derful contrast to its condition before the Reforma- 
tion, when it had neither agriculture nor commerce, 
industry nor art, learning nor science, and when 
the energies of its clans and nobles were spent in 
mutual destruction. 

The treatment which some of the greatest and Champions 
noblest champions of English freedom receive at freedom. 
the hands of secularists is odd, and even amusing. 

“Our Eliots, our Hampdens, and our Cromwells, 
a couple of centuries ago, hewed with their broad- 
swords a rough pathway for the people. But it 


1 Watta: Christianity, its Nature and Influence on Secularism. 
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was reserved for the present century to complete 
the triumph which the Commonwealth began.” } 
And who do our readers suppose were the men 
that put the copestone on the edifice which the 
men of the seventeenth century began? Paine, 
Hone, Carlile, Williams, Hetherington, Watson ; 
being the leading men who suffered prosecution for 
blasphemy, and the too free utterance of their 
religious sentiments in the beginning of this 
century. Verily, ‘the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men.” It is a pleasure to come upon 
unexpected wealth, but we fear we are so much 
under “the nightmare of superstition” as not to 
be elated by the discovery that the heroes of the 
seventeenth century have been eclipsed in modern 
days by so much greater men. 

Again, we read that when, in 1662, the two 
thousand clergymen “resigned their benefices and 
gave up the national religion of the time because 
they could not submit to the pet doctrine of the 
Church, which was passive submission, they adopted 
the very basis of free-thought principles.’1 But 
why not go back fully sixteen hundred years? 
Wher the apostles stood before the Jewish 


Council, declined the pet doctrine of passive 


submission, and declared that they must obey 

God rather than man, did they not, as much as 

the two thousand clergymen, adopt free-thought 
Watts: Free Thought and Modern Progress. 


a 
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principles? Undoubtedly they did. But is not Free- 
this a reductio ad absurdum 2 The apostles adopt Prone’ 
free-thought principles! There is a world of poe 
- difference between the conduct of the apostles, and 

that of freethinkers. It was not at the bidding 

of their own reason that the apostles declined the 
authority of man. It was at the bidding of God. 

Free thought declines the authority of other men 

at the call of reason; the apostles declined it at 

the call of God. The two thousand clergymen too 

believed that they were obeying God ; and when 

His voice was heard commanding them, no other 

course was for a moment to be thought of. 

It is very important to observe to what an ex- Religous | 
tent the conflict with the tyranny of the Stuart gouge me 
kings, which did so much to establish our liberties, ""°""" 
was a religious conflict. The men that took a 
leading part in it had their consciences quickened, 
their nerves braced, and their imaginations roused 
‘ by a sense of religion. However difficult the 
struggle, they took heart from the assurance that 
God was on their side. He was calling them to 
the battle—could they refuse His call? Their 
religion gave them a lofty sense of the value of the 
men whom the king was disposed to treat as 
-nonentities—‘ dumb driven cattle’ Who was 
Charles Stuart, or any man, that he should lord it 
over the consciences of men made in God’s image, 
and possessing immortal souls? Who was any 
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earthly king that he should treat redeemed men 


as if they owed no allegiance to Him who had 
bought them with His blood? Was it to be 
tamely submitted to, that in this land the oppor- 
tunity should be denied of working out, in accord- 
ance with God’s will, that blessed scheme of 
spiritual renovation which Christ had established ? 
Was the very Gospel of salvation to be put in 
fetters at the pleasure of an earthly king? 

We do not say that these were the only considera- 
tions that nerved the arm of the champions of civil 
and ecclesiastical freedom in the seventeenth century. 
No doubt they were animated too by the instinctive 


recoil of Englishmen from tyranny, and the sturdy 


determination to resist it by every lawful means. 
No doubt they felt the stimulus of ancestral example, 
and would have thought it foul scorn to refuse the 
legacy of freedom’s battle,—“ bequeathed by bleed- 
ing sire to son.” But the religion which taught 
them to “fear God” and “ honour all men” gave a 
new dignity to the struggle. It magnified the 
interests involved, it connected the battle with 
eternity, it mixed it up with the overwhelming 
value of the soul. Whether or not the struggle 
would have been an absolute failure but for these 
considerations it were hard to say; but this we 
know, that the battle was hot enough and long 


enough to require the full force of all the resources ~ 


that could be mustered in the cause of freedom. 
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A secularist has made the supposition of a com- 
pany of men and women going to an uninhabited 
island, and there attempting to form a constitution 
to meet the requirements of modern society, based 
upon the teachings of the New Testament. And 
he has tried to show that any such attempt must 
end in ridiculous failure. Did the secularist not 
remember that the experiment had actually been 
tried? Did he never read the history of the 
~ Mayflower and the Pilgrim Fathers? That cer- 
tainly was a community of men and women who 
went, not to a desert island, but to a desert con- 
~ tinent, for no other purpose than to carry out in 
all their fulness the principles of the New Testament. 
Did the experiment end in disastrous failure? Is 
that marvel of modern history, the rise and progress 
of the United States, a proof of disastrous failure ? 
In the very earnestness of their loyalty the 
Pilgrim Fathers committed some mistakes, and 
certainly no man would set up the United States 
as a faultless community; but undoubtedly that 
country would have had a different history but for 
them. These good men gave a tone to the new 
country which has stood it in good stead to the 
present day ; under them, great and good principles 
acquired a vitality which has been a preserving 
salt to the nation amid the endless rush of hetero- 
geneous elements which the tide of emigration has 
| poured upon its shores. 
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Valueto, It was an unspeakable boon to America that the 
basieus —_ foundations of its society were laid by men who did 
not go there to make fortunes, but to find freedom 
to serve God. Would that all the other colonies 
of Great Britain had been founded by men with 
sumilar principles! There are some of our colonies 
where the principles of secularism have had almost 
unlimited scope, for churches have been but slow 
to follow to gold-diggings and diamond-fields the 
hordes that have rushed to them for temporal gain, © 
But where is the colonial paradise, that secularism, 
pure and simple, has established? If we ask for 
colonial pandemoniums that have grown up under 
its auspices, we are more likely to find an answer. 
The history of the Far West in America may tell 
a similar tale. It is ludicrous to think how “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” prin- 
ciple would fare, in raw, wild communities, where 
“every man for himself” is the order of the day. 
We should fancy that when the schoolmaster had 
taught the first moral lesson of secularism, that it 
is the duty of every man to aim at what he regards 
as his own greatest good, his scholars would think 
they had got enough, and would proceed to carry 
_ out the lesson very faithfully. If he should go on 
to teach next that it was their duty also to aim at 
the highest good of their country and their race, 
we can fancy them much more puzzled. In the 
first “standard,” there would be no failures ; but 
how many would pass the second P 
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In July, 1880, the present writer, bemg in 
America, chanced to see a number of the New 
York Herald, containing a remarkable letter with 
the signature of “Thurlow Weed.” All Americans 

are familiar with the name of the octogenarian who 
some years ago was among the greatest and most 
conspicuous of American politicians. His letter, 
or, as the editor called it, “sermon,” in the Herald, 
was not in his olden strain. It was occasioned by 
the public career of Colonel Ingersoll, the Brad- 
laugh of the United States. Colonel Ingersoll goes 
about the country delivering addresses against the 
Bible, and making men infidels. Mr. Weed’s letter 
contained a comparison between the work of D. L. 
Moody and that of Mr. Ingersoll. Mr. Moody led 
men to think of the highest of all subjects; and 
while promoting their salvation, stimulated self- 
control, temperance, beneficence, and every other 
virtue. The line of his progress was marked by the 
reform of drunkards, the union of divided families, 
the consecration of young men’s energies to nobler 
objects, the drying up of the sources of the world’s 
misery, and the opening of fountains of benediction 
and prosperity. What could Ingersoll point to, 
to match such work? What drunkard had he 
reformed ? what home had he made happy? what 
life had he rescued from selfishness, and made great 
and noble? The drift of Mr. Weed’s letter was 
that, tricd by its fruits, Christianity was infinitely 
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better than anything that Ingersoll could substitute 
forit. The letter was interesting not only as written 
by aman who in his old age had undergone a great 
spiritual change, but as presenting the view of a 
man of affairs, a man who knew human nature, and 
understood something of the forces by which men’s 
lives are moulded. It showed that in the view of 
such men it is only the gospel of Christ that is the 
power of God unto salvation, both for the life that 
now is and that which is to come. 

What is needed is the gospel, pure and simple, but 
large and wide-reaching, full of charity, faith, and 
sympathy, and proclaimed in simple reliance on the 
power of God. Ina town in the north of Scotland, 
a benevolent Unitarian minister once took to 
preaching in the streets. He spoke of the beauty 
of goodness, and invited sinners to the happiness of 
a virtuous and orderly life. A group of waifs 
and harlots hovered near, one of whom, who had 
not lost all her mother-wit, replied to him in her 
native dialect—“ Eh, man, your rape’s nae lang 
eneuch for the like o’ hiz” (your rope is not long 
enough for the like of us). His gospel was not 
capable of reaching down to the depths to which 


_ waifs and harlots had fallen. It wasa longer rope, 


a profounder gospel, that was entrusted to the 
Apostle, when Christ sent him to the Gentiles, “ to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
unto light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 
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THE purpose of the Tract is practical. It is intended to 
show the tendency of the really Atheistic Agnosticism so 
prevalent in the present day. It destroys hope for science, 
which cannot cast cut God from its thinking. Ir inter- 
preting facts, science is inevitably led into the very presence 
of a thinking God. Order in nature is best explained by a 
directing God, especially if the great law of evolution be 
accepted. Science anticipates greater discoveries than any 
yet made. Though it is not necessary for eminence in any 
special science, that any question should be raised as to the 
foundation of this hope, Christian theism is the best solution 
of all the problems raised by all the special sciences. The 
recognition of a personal intelligence, which all science 
accepts as possible and rational, gives an assured hope to 
science, and the denial of it takes its hope from science. 
A personal God is also necessary, in order to give energy 
and life to conscience, A redeeming God is necessary 
to give men hope of deliverance from sin and its conse- 
quences, and enable them to realize the moral ideal. All 
hope of this is cut off by Agnostic Atheism. The agnostic 
ideal is destitute of permanence. Without God’s plans and 
purposes for human well-being, there is no rational ground 
of hope for man’s future. The history of the past affords 
no hope for the future. Hope for the conduct of 
individual life in the present, and the certain attainment of 
another life hereafter, are dependent on faith in God. In 
as far as God is denied, Nope o1 every kind is abandoned, 
and life loses its light and dignity, and becomes a worthless 
farce or a sad tragedy, 
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poe HE descriptive phrase of the Apostle 
Ne wel | Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
P&S fe “having no hope, and without God in 
Bhi che world,” when condensed to its 
utmost might be read thus: Hopeless because 
Godless. Each of these epithets is sufficiently 
significant when taken alone. When coupled 
together their force is more than doubled. To 
be Godless is to fail to acknowledge Him whom 
men naturally own. It is to refuse to worship 
the Creator and Father in heaven, whom all 
the right-minded and loyal-hearted instinctively 
reverence. It is to forsake God, and therefore to 
be God-forsaken, as the homely phrase is: that 
is, to be a man whom the sunshine warms with 
no heat and the rain blesses with no refreshment 
because in the wide world which God has made 
he finds no living and loving God. No wonder 


that such a man has no hope-—that he is classed 
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with those “to whom hope never comes that 
comes to all.” 

The condition of the persons referred to by 
St. Paul was simply negative. They are described 
as without God and withouthope. Possibly they 
did not deny or disbelieve in God. They might 
have been so occupied with the world itself in its 
brightness and beauty, that God was absent from 
all their thinking. Possibly one or another might 
have had daring enough to say there is no God. 
Perhaps, though not probably, in those times, 
some of them held that God could not be known, 
and invested this dogma with a religious halo to 
which they responded with mystic wonder. But 
to them all there was no God, and with them all 
there was no hope. So wrote our apostle out of 
his fresh and vivid experience of the hope which 
had come to him from the new and vivid mani- 
festation of God to himself, as revealed in the 
face of Jesus Christ—a hope which thrilled every 
fibre of his being with electric life. Since his 
time men in all generations have been transported 
with the same joyous hope, And just so often 
as God has been forgotten or denied has hope 
left the hearts and habitations of men. But in 
all these times, ignorance of God has been more 
commonly regarded as a calamity or a sin. In 
our days, as is well known, it comes to us in a 
new form. Ignorance of God is now taught as 
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a necessity of reason. The unknowableness of Ignorance 
God has been formulated as a Philosophy. It regarded as 
has even been defended as a Theology and %™*™ 
hallowed as a Religion. The sublimation of 
rational piety has been gravely set forth as that 
blind wonder which comes from the conscious 
and necessary ignorance of God. In contrast with 
this new form of worship, the confident joyous- 
ness of the Christian faith has been called “the 
impiety of the pious,” and the old saying has 
almost reappeared in a new guise that even 
for a philosopher “ignorance is the mother of 
devotion.” 

I do not propose to argue concerning the 
truth or falsehood of these doctrines. I shall 
spend no time in discussing the logic or philoso- 
phy of the atheistic agnosticism which is some- 
what currently taught and received at the pre- 
sent time. I shall simply treat of it in its 
practical tendency as being destructive of hope meres 
in man, and therefore necessarily leading to the “2adne. 
degradation of man’s nature, and the lowering 
of his life. I observe 


I. That without God there is no well-grounded No hope tor 
hope for science. without 


This may seem to be a very daring or a very 
paradoxical assertion. There is more truth in it, 
however, than appears at first sight. Inasmuch 


a Agnosticism : 
as it is in the name of science that ignorance of 
God is exalted into supreme wisdom, it may 
be worth while to inquire what the effect upon 
science would be, could it cast out God from all 
Science = its thinking. I say could it do this, for it would 
fmiss De very hard for it to succeed should it try 
mous ever so earnestly. Our newly-fledged agnostics 
are apt to forget that all our modern science has 
been prosecuted in the broad and penetrating 
sunlight of faith in one living and _ personal 
God—that not a single theory has been pro- 
posed or experiment tried in nature, except 
with the distinct recognition of the truth that 
a wise and loving Mind at least may uphold 
and direct the goings-on of nature. The most 
passionate atheist cannot deny that this is the 
conviction of most of the living and breathing 
men about him. The most restrained agnostic 
cannot but know and feel that the theory which 
he strives to cherish is rejected by most of the 
women and children in Christendom who look 
up into the sky and walk upon the earth. The 
the __—sSsimpdle teachings of Christian theism are capable 
capabilities - x ; 
of Christin of being expanded into the grandest conceptions 
that science ever attempted to formulate—con- 
ceptions so grand that human reason is over- 
whelmed with their sublime relationships, and 
the human imagination is dazed to blindness 
when it would make them real. The first. pre- 
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position of the creed which the infant pronounces 
with confiding simplicity—“ I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth ”-- 
is easily expanded into those conceptions that 
the man necessarily and intuitively accepts as 
the background upon which science traces all its 
formule and axioms, and by which it connects 
its theories and proceeds to its conclusions. 

That science must have both faith and hope 
appears, whether we consider it as an interpreter, 
an historian, or a prophet. Science is first of all 
an interpreter. Though it begins with facts, it 
does not end with facts. Though it begins with 
the seen, it looks beneath the visible and strives 
after the invisible. So soon as it compares and 
explains, it connects phenomena and interprets 
events by forces and laws, by hypotheses and 
theories. Let it test its theories by experiments 
a thousand times repeated, what it tests is some- 
thing it has gained by interpretation, that 1s, 
something not seen but believed. Following the 
unseen along the lines of interpreting thought, 
science is inevitably, even if reluctantly, led into 
the very presence of a thinking God. 

Having gained some insight into the present 
by this process, science applies this insight in 
the form of history, going backwards into the 
remotest past and unrolling its records, whether 
these are written on indestructible tables of stone 
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or suggested by the casual deposits of heaps of 
refuse. But history of every kind, even of nature, 
is interpreted force and law; and force, to be 
interpreted by law, must be orderly in its actings; 
and order in nature, if it does not require a 
directing God, is, to say the least, best explained 
by sucha God. Especially if the great law of 
evolution or development is accepted, and so a 
long story of progress is traced in the past, there 
emerges and shapes itself into being a continuous 
plan, a comprehensive thought wide enough to 
embrace all the events which have successively 
germinated into being, and long enough to pro- 
vide for their gradual succession. This requires 
a single mind as wide as that of one forecasting 
God, and as unwearied as His understanding. 

But science is also a prophet. It revels in its 
confidence in the future. Science believes that 
its interpretations of the present and its solutions 
of the past will be surpassed by the discoveries 
that are to be; that both nature and man shall 
continue as heretofore, obeying the same laws as 
from the beginning—that the revelations already 
made of both shall be lost sight of and forgotten 
in the revelations of force and law which the 
future shall disclose, and that in all this progress 
one of these revelations shall prepare the way 
for another, as naturally and as gently as the 
dawn brightens into the sunrise. Here ig hope, 
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ardent, confident, passionate hope, and, we may 
add, rational and well-grounded hope. On what 
does this hope rest—this hope for the stability 
of nature’s laws and the promise of the evolving 
future? We need not answer by any abstract 
analysis or refined philosophizing. We concede 
that it is not necessary for success or eminence 
in any special science that this fundamental 
question should be raised. We know that for 
eminence in any speciality, the natural faith and 
hope of men in science as interpretation and 
history and prophecy, is altogether sufficient, 
whether it is or is not expanded into actual faith 
in the living God. We do not object in the 
least that science stops short in its explanations 
of phenomena, at molecules, and motion, and 
inertia, and attraction, and heat, and electricity, 
and heredity, and development, and variation, 
and environment. But we do contend that 
atheistic agnosticism gives no solution of those 
explanations that are fundamental to science 
which can be so satisfactory as is the creed of 
Christian theism. We also contend that the 
personal thinker is more than the scientist who 
interprets and prophesies, and that the living 
man demands and accepts a personal God as the 
best solution of all the problems which every 
special science raises, but which no special science 
can solve. 
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Perhaps you have traversed a forest at mid- 
night, and have painfully and slowly felt out 
your path among the objects which the darkness 
seemed to conceal rather than reveal. You have 
mastered it by slow but sure steps, such as the 
blind man feels out by exact and reasoning touch. 
Anon you traverse the same forest by noon. How 
luminous has it become by the aid of the ali- 
pervading light! Possibly you do not think of 
the glorious sun from which this light proceeds, 
but you cannot but know that what was once an 
obscure thicket, beset with dimness and shade, 
is now flooded with the revealing light, and 
that hope and joy have taken the place of caution 
and doubt and fear. In like manner does the 
recognition of a personal Intelligence who may 
be known by man give an assured hope to what 
men call science. In this way has it been to its 
advancing hosts a pillar of fire by night and a 
cloud by day. The denial of such an Intelligence, 
or the assertion that he cannot be known, takes 
from science its hope, because it withdraws from 
the universe the illumination of personal reason 
and personal love, which all scientific thinking 


accepts as possible and rational. 


lee ewer re 
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II. Zo be without God is to be without hope in 


respect to man’s moral culture and perfection. 


What we are is of far greater importance than 
what we know. Strength and perfection of 
character are the supreme aim of all right-judg- 
When they think of what man was 
made to be, and of what they themselves might 
become, they cannot but aspire. But strong 
as conscience is to elevate, control, and command, 


ing men. 


_a personal God is needed by man to give to his 


conscience energy and life. Personality without 
is required to reinforce the personality within. 


Conscience itself is but another name for the 


moral person within, when exalted to its most 
energetic self-assertion and having to do with 
the individual self in its most characteristic 
manifestation, as it determines the character by 
its individual will. The theory that denies that 
God is a person very naturally and logically de- 
nies that man is a person. It makes him only a 
highly-developed set of phenomena flowering out 
from a hidden root—the unknowable unknown. 
What we call his personality, his will, his 
character, are all as unreal as the clouds of a 
summer noon—one moment apparently as fixed 


aS mountain summits, and another dissolving 


as you gaze. 
On any theory of man a personal God is 


- needed to give energy to the moral ideal and to 
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proclaim it as his personal will. The other self 
within usis often powerless to enforce obedience. 
Much as we may respect its commands when 
forced to hear them, we can, alas, too easily shut 
our ears to its voice. But when this better self 
represents the living God, who, though greater 
than conscience, speaks through conscience, then 
conscience takes the throne of the universe, and 
her voice is that of the eternal king to which 
all loyal subjects respond with rejoicing assent, 
and with the exulting hope that the right will 
triumph they rejoice that God reigns in right- 
eousness. 

But man is not always loyal either to con- 
science or to God. Asa sinner against both, he 
has need of deliverance and hope. What he 
most needs and longs for is to Le delivered from 
the narrowness of selfishness, the brutality of 
appetite, the fever of ambition, the meanness of 
envy, the fiendishness of hate, and the righteous 


- displeasure of God against all these. When men 


know what they are, as measured by what they 
might have become, they cannot but be ashamed. 
When they review their failures after trial they 
cannot but despair. They find no rational ground 
in themselves for hope that they shall actually - 
become better in the springs of feeling or the 
results of their life. If there is no God, or if they 
know of none who can show them what they 
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ought to be, and who can and will help them, 
and whom it is rational to ask to guide and help 
them, they are without hope of lasting and 
triumphant success. Butif God has made Him- 
self known in Christ in order to give us a living 
example of human excellence, and also to inspire 
us to make this excellence our own, and above 
all in order to remove every hindrance or doubt 
in the way—then we may hope, by trusting our- 
selves to this redeeming God, at last to be like 
Him. His life, His death, His words, His acts, 


_. His living self, are full of the inspiration of hope. 


That inspiration has wrought with mighty power 
through all the Christian generations. The more 
distinctly and lovingly Christ has made God to 
be known, the more confidently has man re- 


sponded with hope that he shall be Sate aus 


into likeness to God. 

From all these hopes the agnostic atheism 
cuts us off. It first weakens and shatters our 
ideal of excellence; next it denies the freedom 
by which we may rise; and finally it withdraws 
the inspiration which is ministered by our per- 
sonal deliverer and friend. It weakens man’s 
ideal. It cannot do otherwise, for it derives the 
law of duty from the changing feelings of our 
fellow-men. It degrades the law of duty into a 
shifting product of society, it resolves conscience 
with its rewards and penalties into the outgrowth 
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of the imagined favour or dislike of men as 
unstable as ourselves when this is fixed and 
transmitted by hereditary energy. Such an ideal 
or law, or tribunal, can be neither sacred nor 
quickening nor binding, because it has no per- 
manence. To be a good or perfect man in one 
seon is not the same thing as to be a good man 
in another. It is altogether a matter of taste o1 
fashion, and each age under the law of develop. 
ment sets a new fashion for itself. 

It also sets freedom aside. To reach any part 
of this ideal is the result of simple mechanism 
Character is the joint product of inheritance 
and circumstances. Freedom, with its possi- 
bilities and its kindling power, is but a fancy 
and a shadow—the mocking phantom of man’s 
romantic longings or the vain surmising of his 
idle regrets. 

There is neither inspiration nor hope for such 
a man in the help of God. He certainly needs 
help from some one greater than himself, If 
his moral ideals are not fixed, and he has no 
freedom with which to follow or reject such ag 
he has, he is like a man who is bidden to walk 


in the sand that fails beneath his tread, and 


whose limbs are at the same time frozen with 
paralysis. Or he is like a bird with stiffened 
wings when dropped into an exhausted receiver. 
God cannot encourage or help him. To him 
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there is no God, or none of whom he can know 
‘hat He can or will give him aid. 

He has no certain or fixed ideal to which to 
aspire. He has no freedom with which even to 
pray. He has no God to whom to pray. What 
better can such a man do than to give himself 
up to the passions and impulses of the moment, 
which at least may divert his thoughts from his 
degradation, or amuse his aimless and hopeless 
existence, or throw startling and lurid lights over 
the darkness of his despair. 


III. Belief in God is the only condition of hope in 
the advancement of public and social morahty, and 
consequently in social stability and progress. 


The universe in which we live represents two 
factors, the physical and moral. Both of these 
are apparent in social phenomena. If God is 
required as the ground of our hope in nature 
and in physical science, and also in the sphere 
of morals, how much more in that sphere in 
which nature and spirit meet together! Those 
who deny God or who assert that we cannot 
know Him, can give no reason for their faith 
and hope in human progress. Force. and law 
alone, whether physical or moral, do not answer 
all our questions here. Social forces, too, are 
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less easily discerned than those purely physical. 
Even if we could resolve these forces into material 
agencies, and assume that their laws can be 
expressed in mathematical formule, this would 
avail us but little, because the forces are so 
complex and subtle, less easily traced, less 
readily analyzed, and less confidently interpreted, 
jod’s plans and less readily turned into prophecy. But if 


the ground 


of hope for we believe these forces to be largely spiritual and 
personal, and accept freedom in both man and 
God, then our only rational ground of hope for 
man’s future is that the Eternal has His own 
plans concerning man’s future well-being, and« 
will fulfil them in a consummation of good. 

The past The developments of the past, except as they 

security for reveal some plan of God, give no hope for the 

Progress. future. In the facts of the past there is no 
security that the movement of man is onward. 
Manifold phenomena in human history suggest 
fearful forebodings of degeneracy, depravity, and 
retrogression. Long periods of darkness and 
eclipse have gathered in gloomy folds over the 
human race. Sudden collapses of faith have 
spread like the plague. Tearful convulsions 
have opened like the chasms of an earthquake 
to swallow up the gathered fruits of culture and 
art. But so soon as we know that God rules 
over man for man’s moral discipline, and that 
Christ is setting up a kingdom of righteousness 
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and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, then we 
lift up our hearts, and gather courage for man’s 
future history. We find good reason to con- 
clude that man will continue to make progress 
in the knowledge of whatever is true, and just, 
and honest, and of good report. We become 
well assured that the simple law of Christian love 
will in due time be expanded by Christian science 
into thousands and tens of thousands of those 
special precepts of Christian ethics, which future 
generations shall joyfully accept, and that these 
will be light as air in their facile applications to 
the varying conditions of human existence, and 
strong as links of iron to hold-men to every form 
of duty. We triumph in the faith that the time 
will come when this unwritten law shall sound 
within every obedient soul as winningly and as 
lovingly as the evening breeze that rests on the 
wind harp, and shall thunder as terribly in the 
ear of the disobedient as the voice of God from 
Sinai. 

Such a faith in human progress is rational. 
It is true indeed that if God is personal and man 
is free, the relations of God to man may be more 
complicated, and less easily known than if man 
is material and God an unknowable and im- 
personal force. On the other hand, social science 
gains nothing, but loses much, in telling us that 
the laws of society are as fixed as the laws of 

Cc 
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the planets, and that man is as plastic to their 
moulding as stardust or protoplasm are to the 
cosmic forces. For on either theory, if we are to 
have a science of the future, we must have faith 
in order and a purpose as the ground of our hope 
for that progress in which we confide. But order 
and purpose suppose a personal thinker. If we 
have no God, or a God whom we cannot know, 
we are without rational hope for that moral and 
social progress in which we all believe. We can 
only believe that men will make progress, because 
we desire it. The socialistic agnostic is a dog- 
matic sentimentalist, instead of a rational philo- 
sopher. eae 


IV. Atheism, whether positive or negative, gives 
no hope for the conduct or comfort of individual life. 


Each man’s personal life is ever present to 
himself as the object of his hopes or fears. 
Shall this life be long or short? Shall it be 
bright or dark? Shallit be a failure or a success ? 
The man who believes in God and trusts in His 


_ guidance, he, and he alone, has solid ground for 


hope. He knows God as a force acting by law, 
and he knows Him no less as a person acting in 
personal relations of influence and love. From 
both he gathers hope. He knows Him through 
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the forces of the universe which surround and 
confront him at every step, and he knows Him 
as the heavenly Father who animates and directs 
these forces in every single joy or sorrow. In 
both relations he is in harmony with him; with 
the first so far as he knows them, and with the 
God Himself who controls both the known and 
the unknown to his true well-being, and makes 
even his ignorance and mistakes a, blessing. 

He knows and obeys Go.| as revealed in nature. 
He believes most profoundly that He acts in the 
majestic forces of the universe and their un- 
changing laws. He recognizes the truth that both 
are everywhere present in the world of matter 
and of spirit. He watches these forces as they 
move, often seemingly like the summer cloud 
that broods lazily over the quiet earth at noon; 
sometimes like the cloud also in that it needs only 
to be touched by another as quiet as itself, and 
the thunderbolt and tornado will leap forth with 
destructive energy. But he does not limit His 
presence and his rule to physical agencies alone. 
He recognizes also His moral and spiritual forces 
and laws. Though the moral are less obtrusive, 
they are none the less sure; though slower in 
their working, they are none the less energetic. 
Their energy is even greater, resembling in this 
those subtler agents of matter which, though 
they glide into one another in secret hiding- 
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places and under Protean phases, are for that 
very reason the more easily gathered for a fearful 
retribution. 

Within this vast enginery of force and law 
man stands in his weakness and his strength. 
The spectacle of this enginery is sublime, and 
every day is making it more magnificent, for 
every day reveals something new in force or law 
which manifests more of the thought and power 
of God. But while man continually finds his 
strength in his power to interpret by scientific 
thought the forces and laws which had been be- 
fore unknown, he is in the same proportion made 
more and more sensible of his weakness in his 
augmented apprehension of what is unrevealed. 
He is beset with fear lest he shall make some 
fatal mistake. Hence he asks earnestly, Is there 
nothing more in this wide universe than force 
and law? If there is nothing more, no man is so 
much to be pitied as he—the man of scientific 
knowledge and scientific imagination, for no man 
feels so lonely and helpless as he. He is alone! 
alone! as he muses upon the vastness of this 
great solitude, peopled though it be with the 
enormous agents that haunt and overmaster him 
with their presence, but are without a thought or 
care for his personal life. Could he but see be- 
hind these forces a personal being like himself, 
and capable of directing both force and law to 
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issues of blessings to men, how welcome would 
that knowledge be to his lonely heart. That God 
he may see and find if he will. He is suggested 
by his own personality, which is his nobler, nay, 
his essential self. He is demanded by the weak- 
ness and limitations of his own nature. Why 
should there not be a personal and living God 
behind this machinery of force and law which we 
call nature? Why should I not know a living 
spirit, as well as unknown force and definite law? 
and why should I not accept personality in God 
as the best explanation of both? There is, there 
~ must be such a Person; He fills this vast solitude 
by His immanent presence and His animating 
life. He directs the forces which I cannot con- 
trol. While I dare not transgress any known 
manifestations of His will either in force or law, I 
can trust myself to His personal care even though 
I err from limited knowledge or foresight. 

What natural theism thus suggests, Christian 
theism declares for man’s guidance and comfort. 
The living God becomes our Father in heaven, 
the Guardian of our life, our ever-present Friend, 
who understands our most secret thoughts, our 
weakest fears, our blushing shame, our conscious 
guilt, and who can bring to each and to all the 
sympathy, and comfort, and guidance, of a per- 
sonal friendship and an assured blessing. In 

what words of sublime condescension and moving 
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pathos have these truths been declared: “Even 
the very hairs of -your head are all numbered, 
Ye are of more value than many sparrows. Take 
no thought for the morrow. Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all thesa 
things. Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” These are words of Him who 
spake as never man spake. Nor did He speak 
them alone. He lived them in His life, exempli- 
fying them in look and demeanour, and showing 
their import by His loving trust. The same 
revelations of God were confirmed by His resur- 
rection and His ascending majesty as He went. 
into the presence of His Father and our F ather, 
of His God and our God. From that presence 
we hear the assuring words: “He that spared 
not His own Son, but freely gave Him up for us 
all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us” 
all things. Be careful for nothing, but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known unto 
God; and the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.” In this faith in God as 


_the guide of their personal life, Christian believers 


by myriads have lived and died. In this hope 
and in this alone, can the living of this generation 
stand, 
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V. The man without God is without hope for a 
future life. 

For such a man, at best, another life is simply 
possible. He has no rational assurance that it 
is certain. The universe is so vast and man’s 
dwelling is so contracted; its mhabitants are so 
manifold, and one among them is of so little 
moment; the distances are so enormous, and 
man’s power to traverse them is so limited; the 
histories of the prehistoric ages are so gigantic 
in their forgotten details, and yet the title of 
each chapter is but an inscription over millions 
of the dead, that men tremble before nature, as 
when a child looks upward on the face of an 
overhanging cliff, or peers over the edge of a 
yawning gulf. 

Man shudders before nature’s remorseless in- 
sensibility. He notices how little she makes of 
the dead, and how little she cares for the living 
—how she mocks at and trifles with sensibility 
and with life. An earthquake swallows up tens 
of thousands of living men. The jaws of the 
gulf that opened to receive them swing back to 
their place, and forthwith flowers adorn the 
ghastly seam, as if in mockery of the dead who 
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are buried beneath. A great ship founders in , 


the ocean, freighted with a thousand living souls. 
As they go down they raise one shriek of anguish 
that it would seem should rend the sky. But 
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the cry is over, and the waters roll over the place 
as smoothly as though those thousand lives were 
not sleeping in death below. Of another life 
there are no tidings and few suggestions, a 
possibility, or perhaps a probability, but no 
hope. 

Nowadays even this possibility is denied by 
many, and the probability against such a. life is 
hardened into a certainty, and men strive to 
prove that they are not immortal as men strive 
for a great prize. All the analogies of nature 
are interpreted to prove the extinction of man’s 
being. Those who acknowledge no God but a 
mysterious force, those who deny to God per- 
sonality and thought and affection and sympathy, 
most reasonably find no evidence in nature for a 
future life, for when they look upon her stony 
and inflexible face, they find all the evidence to 
be against it. 

Let such a man awake to the fact that God is, 
that He lives a personal life, that nature is not 
so much His hiding-place as it is a garment of 
the revealing light ; that the forces of nature are 
His instruments, and the laws of nature His 


Steadying and eternal thoughts; that man is 


. made after God’s image, and can interpret His 


thoughts and commune with His living self; that 
life is man’s school, every arrangement and lesson _ 
of which points to a definite end; that this end 
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is not accomplished here 
there spring up in his heart the hope that this 
life shall be continued in another, but this hope 
becomes almost a certainty. But this hope is a 
certainty so long, and only so long, as this life is 
interpreted by the light of God’s thought and 
God’s personality. So long as this light continues 
to shine, every difficulty that would make against 
another life is turned into an argument in its 
favour, and every new doubt suggests the necessity 
of a new hope. Every rougliness that has cast a 
shadow on the picture reflects a gleam of light, 
and the hard, inexpressive face of nature herself 
becomes radiant with promise and hope. 

Now let God be seen to break forth from His 
hiding-place, and to manifest himself in the Christ 
who conquers death and brings the immortal life 
to light through His rising and ascension, and the 
hope that had been reached as a conclusion of 
assured conviction is shouted forth in the song 
of triumph, “ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to His 
abundant: mercy, has begotten us again unto a 
lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

I know that this argument, which sustains the 
hope of another life, is set aside by the agnostics 
with the denial that another life is of any value 
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or that men care for it. The next step is to 
argue that it is weak and ignoble to expect or 
desire it. The next is to substitute for it an ideal 
existence in the lives of others by the continu- 
ance of our thoughts and activities in those of 
others, in whose lives we may expect to prolong 
our own. Let those accept this substitute for a 
future life who can, and find in it what satis- 
faction they may. They will certainly confess 
that, this fancied contentment with personal 
annihilation falls immeasurably short of what 
men call hope, and preéminently of the Christian 
hope that is full of immortality. 

The doctrine itself seems to us to be simply 
inhuman and unnatural, and to be refuted by the 
simplest practical test. If men do not care for a 
future life, how should they, and why do they, 
care for any future of the present life? If they 
do not dread annihilation, why do they not more 
frequently commit suicide? If the hope for a 
nobler future existence does not animate and 
inspire men as an original and inextinguishable 
impulse, how happens it that men cleave with 
such tenacity to the hope for a brief and perhaps 
ignoble hour in the present? Why is it so rare 


that even the most disciplined of modern philo- 


sophers is ready to exchange the briefest hour of 
personal being for the lauded immortality of 
thought or emotion in the person of another? It 
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is not bravery, it is simple bravado to deny or 
weaken the longing for a future life which every 
man confesses and feels. The laboured apostrophes 
of George Eliot, and the studied declamations 
of John Morley over the entrancing prospect 
of annihilation, are silenced by the pithy con- 
fessions of Shakespeare in Hamlet. The very 
earnestness of the denial is but a confession of 
the strength of the desire. I know that when 
a man half or wholly denies that God is, or that 
God is anything to him, he must, to be con- 
sistent, deny in the next breath that there is a 
future life. I know that the temptation is very 
strong that he should then seek to persuade him- 
self that he cares nothing for that life. But he 
cannot succeed. He must have hope for this 
life, and he must have hope for the future. And 
he needs to know God and to believe in God if 
he would have hope for either. 

This, then, is our conclusion: That so far as 
man denies God, or denies that God can be 
known, he abandons hope of every kind—that 
intellectual hope which is the life of scientific 
thought ; hope for his own moral progress ; hope 
for the progress of society; hope for guidance 
and comfort in his personal life; and hope for 
that future life for which the present is a pre- 
paration. As he lets those hopes go one by one, 
his life loses its light and its dignity; morality 
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loses its enthusiasm and its energy, science has 
no promise of success, sin gains a relentless hold, 
sorrow and darkness have no comfort, and life 
becomes a worthless farce or a sad tragedy - 
neither of which is worth the playing, because 
both end in nothing. Sooner or later this 
agnostic without hope will become morose and 
surly, or sensual and self-indulgent, or avaricious 
and churlish, or cold and selfish, or cultured and 
hollow,—in a word, a theoretical or a practical 
pessimist, as any man must who believes the 
world as well as himself to be without any worthy 
end for which one man or many men should care 


to live. Possibly, under special advantages of 


culture, he may be a modern Stoic without the 
moral earnestness with which the ancient Stoic 
grimly confronted fate, or a modern Epicurean 
without the unconscious gaiety that Christianity 
has rendered for ever impossible; or he will grope 
through the world seeking the shadow of a religion 
that he knows can never give him rest, and a 
God whom he denies can ever be found. But in 
either case, the story of his life will be summed 
up in the fearful epitaph, “ He lived without God, 
and died without hope.” 


Agnosticism is a topic of present interest, on 
both its speculative and its practical side. As a 
speculation, however, it is not new. It is as old 
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as human thought. The doubts and misgivings 
from which it springs are older than the oldest 
fragment of human literature. The questions 
which it seeks to answer are as distinctly uttered 
in the book of Job as are the replies of sneering 
despair which are paraded in the last scientific 
periodical. Modern science and philosophy have 
not answered these questions. It may be doubted 
whether they have shed any light upon them. 


_ They have simply enlarged man’s conceptions of 


the finite, and thus made it more easy for him to 
overlook or deny his power and his obligation to 
know the Infinite and the Self-existent. Culture 
and literature, to say the least, do not justify 
the modern contempt for positive faith. They 
simply widen our knowledge of human weakness 
and error, but most rashly conclude that every 
form of faith and worship is an attitude of blind 
wonder before the unknown, or a sentimental 
groping after what can never be found, These 
inferences are hasty and unwarranted, for the 
reason that modern culture and literature were 
never so enriched by the Christian faith, and 
never could find reasons so abundant for acknow- 
-ledging Christ to be divine. And yet we must 


eS. acknowledge that to the superficially educated 


and the hasty thinker, Agnosticism offers many 
attractions, because it answers so many questions 
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many phenomena under plausible generalizations, 
and above all, because it releases the conscience 
and the life from present obligations of duty. 
Hence its theories run like wildfire among the 
multitudes, whose superficial or unfinished cul- 
ture and training, or whose moral preferences 
prepare them to receive it. With many persons 
these tendencies are comparatively harmless, at 
least for a time. The old traditions of duty and 
self-control, of decorum and worship, still remain, 
even though God and conscience are speculatively 
abandoned, and Christ is an unsolved enigma, 
and Christian hopes are harmless dreams, and 
the future life a questionable inheritance, and this 
life is a prize in a lottery, and the fervors and self- 
denials and self-conquests of the Christian life 
are innocent but vapid sentimentalities. With 
others, after a longer time, the God at first un-_ 
known is openly denied, and Christ is rejected 
with passionate scorn, and the inspiration and 
restraints of Christian sentiment are contemp- 
tuously abandoned. By others the theory is 
applied still further. Their motto is, Let us cat 


and drink, for to-morrow we die. To one or another 


of these dangers very many are exposed, most of all 
to the danger that the energy of their faith may 
be weakened, and the fire of their zeal may be 
lowered, and the tone of their moral and spiritual 
life may be relaxed by sympathy with this 
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paralysis of faith, which is everywhere more or 
iess prevalent. 

No calamity can befall a young man which is 
so serious as the loss of that fire and hopefulness 
and courage for this life and the future, which are 
so congenial to the beginning of his active life. 
Hence no sign of our times is more depressing 
than that so many refined and thoughtful young 
men so readily accept the suggestions of doubt, 
and take a position of indifference or irresponsi- 
bility in respect to the truths of Christian theism 
and the personal obligations which they enforce. 
Against these tendencies would I warn young 
men earnestly, by the consideration that so fast 
and so far as God is unknown by any man, so fast 
and so far does hope depart from his soul: hope 
for all that a man should care to live for; hope 
for scientific progress, for his own moral welfare, 
for the progress of the race, for a successful life 
and for a happy immortality. Therefore do I 
declare to them as they soberly look back upon 
their past life, and wistfully look forward to the 
unknown future, that if they would live a lite of 
cheerful, joyful, and buoyant hopefulness they 
must live a life that is controlled and hallowed 
and cheered by God’s presence and by a constant 
faith in His forgiving goodness. All else that a 
man should care for is secured by this living hope 
in the living and ever-present God—intellectual 
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What living Success and satisfaction as he grows in all know- 
secures, ledge and culture, sure progress in moral good- 
ness, prosperity in his efforts for the well-being 
of man, the kind direction of his earthly life, and 
the assurance and anticipation of the life which 
is immortal. “All things are yours;... and ye 


are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” 
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Babylonian, Indian, Iranian, Phoenician, Israelitish, Lydian, 
Phrygian, Chinese, and Egyptian history is surveyed, and 
the conclusion arrived at that the history of man may be 
traced from authentic sources a little beyond the middle of the 
third millennium before our era ; that man has existed in com- 
munities, under settled government, for about 4500 years, 
The primitive condition of man must be determined before the 
duration of the prehistoric period can be estimated. 

The mythology of almost all nations, Scripture, and Baby- 
lonian documents represent primitive man as civilised. No 
traces of savage man have been found in what tradition makes 
the cradle of the human race. There is no evidence of 
savages ever having civilised themselves. The civilisation 
found in Egypt B.C. 2600 might have been reached in 500, or, at 
most, I0oo years, if primitive man began his history in a state 
of incipient civilisation. Assuming that there was a primitive 
language from which all others have been derived, there is no 
difficulty in conceiving that all the 4000 languages said to 
exist now have been developed within 5000 years. Nor do 
the existing diversities of physical type require us to assume 
a vast antiquity forman. The early Egyptian remains indicate 
five types. The rest may have been developed subsequently. 
The growth of population and the waste spaces of the earth, 
and the absence of architectural remains earlier than the third 
millennium B.C. are shown to be in favour of “the juvenility ” of 
man. The conclusion is arrived at that the prehistoric period 
cannot be fairly estimated at much less than 1000 years. The 
uncertainty of the chronology of the period between the Flood 
and Abraham is pointed out. If the Flood be placed about 
B.C. 3600, there will be time for the state of things found in 
Egypt 1000 years later. Two thousand years may be added for 
the period between the Creation and the Flood. 
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il 


Se ve to the historian two stages. In the 

Cae first, it is a matter wholly within the 
~~ sphere of historical investigation, and 
capable of being determined, if not with precision, 
at any rate within chronological limits that are not 
very wide, #.e., that do not exceed a space of two or 
three centuries. In the further or second stage, 
it is only partially a historical problem; it has to 
be decided by an appeal to considerations which he 
outside the true domain of the historian, and are to 
a large extent speculative; nor can any attempt 
be made to determine it otherwise than with great 
vagueness, and within very wide limits—lmits that 
are to be measured not so much by centuries as by 
millennia. 

The two stages which are here spoken of corre- 
spond to two phrases which are in ordinary use— 
“Historic man” and “Prehistoric man.” ‘ His- 
toric man” means man from the time that he has 
left contemporary written records of himself, which 
have in any shape come down to us, and are intel- 
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Antiquity of 
historic man 
considered. 


Nations of 
the New 
World set 
aside. 


ligible. ‘‘ Prehistoric man” means man anterior to 
this—man during the time that he wrote no records 
of himself, or none that are intelligible, or none 
that have reached our day. History proper deals 
with the later stage, the stage for which written 
records exist; but the historian has always to 
acknowledge a precedent time, to take it into 
account, and retrospectively glance at it. 

In pursuing the present inquiry, we shall, first 
of all, examine the question, to what length of 
time history proper goes back—for how many cen- 
turies or millennia do the contemporary written 
records of historic man indicate or prove his 
existence upon the earth ? 

And here, in the first place, the inquiry may be 
restricted to the nations of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The New World, at the time of its discovery by 
Europe, possessed nothing that deserves the name 
of history. The picture-writings of the Atzecs were 
not records, but symbolic representations capable of 
being variously interpreted, and only supposed to 
become intelligible by the application to them of oral 
tradition! Thus the native races of America, prior 
to the Spanish conquests, belong to the category of 
“prehistoric” and not of “‘ historic man,” and there- 
fore do not come under our present head of inquiry. 

Of the Old World we possess abundant records, 
thoroughly intelligible, which are universally ad- 

2 See Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, Vol. 1, p. 82. 
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mitted to go back to a period not far short of 
three thousand years from the present time. One 
record, equally easy to read, carries back the origin 
of one nation, the Hebrews, at least two hun- 
dred years earlier. The Hebrews had at that 
time been living, according to their own belief, 
for more than four centuries under subjection to 
another much more powerful nation, the Egyptians, 
whose existence is thus thrown back to a date more 
than three thousand six hundred years from to- 
day. The native records of Egypt, which are not, 
however, allowed on all hands to be intelligible, 
confirm this view, and are even thought to indicate 
for the Egyptians a still higher antiquity. The 
cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, 
the intelligibility of which is also disputed, in the 
opinion of those who profess to read them, begin 
about B.c. 2400. On the whole, it may be said to 
be the general opinion of scholars that history 
proper can be traced back a space of at least four 
thousand years; though the sceptics, who refuse 
to believe in hieroglyphic or cuneiform decypher- 
ment, would contract the period, and deny that any 
history exists, on which we can rely, or to which we 
can attach definite dates, earlier than about B.c. 1000 
—the time of Sheshonk I. in Egypt, of Solomon in 
Judea, and of the Dorian conquests in Greece. 

It is not our purpose to entrench ourselves 
within the lines traced out by Sir Cornewall Lewis 
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Extreme 
sceptical 
view set 
aside. 


The most 
ancient 
nations. 


Alleged 
antiquity of 
the Baby- 
lonians, 


in his two principal works, The Astronomy of the 
Ancients, and The Credibility of Early Roman 
History. We desire to conduct the present inquiry 
in a fair, candid, and impartial spirit. We shall, 
therefore, accept hieroglyphical and cuneiform dis- 
covery as faits accomplis; we shall reject the ex- 
treme sceptical view, and we shall proceed to 
inquire what contemporary literature, or other valid 
authority, teaches as to the age of those nations of 
the Old World which are clearly the most ancient, 
and which alone dispute among themselves the 
palm of antiquity. 

These nations, according to the general consent 
of modern historical critics, are the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Israelites, the Iranians, the 
nations of Asia Minor, the Phoenicians, the Indians, 
and the Chinese. 

The highest antiquity to which any of these 
nations ever pretended would seem to be that 
which was claimed for themselves by the Baby- 
lonians. Their astronomers, they said, had observed 
the heavenly bodies for a space of above 450,000 
years. Their first king had ascended the throne 
467,581 years before the accession of Pul, or 
about B.c. 468,330. Babylon had had seven dynas- 
ties during this space.. The first, consisting of ten 
kings, had reigned 432,000 years, or an average of 
43,200 each. The next, in which there were eighty- 
six kings, had occupied the throne for 34,080 years, 


which would give an average of 396 years to each. 
The remainder had filled a space not much exceed- 
ing 1500 years, and had had short reigns, not 
averaging so much as thirteen years apiece 

Historical criticism has at all times rejected this 
chronology as incredible. There is no historian of 
repute who has not set aside the first dynasty as 
mythical, and but one! who has found anything 
historical in the second. Critics generally draw a 
sharp line between the second and third dynasties 
of Berosus, and regard the Babylonian history of 
this writer as properly commencing with his third 
or Median dynasty, about B.c. 2250, or (according 
to an amended reading) B.c. 2460. 

It was pointed out long ago by Eusebius,? the 
Church historian, that no events were chronicled 
as belonging to the enormous space of 466,080 
years, by which Babylonian chronology exceeded 
the ordinary reckoning, and that a chronology which 
is unsupported by facts of history is worthless. 

The allegation, that sidereal observations had 
been made at Babylon for above 450,000 years is 
sufficiently met by the fact that when Aristotle 
commissioned his disciple, Callisthenes, to obtain 
for him the astronomical lore of Babylon, on Alex- 
ander’s occupation of the city, the observations were 
found to extend, not to 450,000 years, but to 1908. 


1 The late Baron Bunsen. 
2 Chron. Can., Pars. I. ¢ 2, 8. 7. 
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Moderate 
chronology 
of the 
Babylonian 
monuments, 


Earliest 
fixed date 
B.C, 2286, 


Sanskritic 
Indians 
have no 
history till 
B.c. 1600, if 
even before 
B.c, 1200. 


If we turn from the reports of what Babylonian 
writers of a comparatively late period declared con- 
cerning the antiquity of their nation, to the native 
records which modern research has recovered from 
the Mesopotamian regions, we shall find them 
favour a very moderate date for the commence- 
ment of Babylonian sovereignty. The earliest 
Babylonian date contained in a cuneiform docu 
ment is that of 1635 years before the seventeenth 
year of Asshur-bani-pal, which gives for the first 
Elamitic invasion of Babylonia the year B.c. 2286. 
Only about five monumental kings can be placed 
in the period which preceded this conquest,! whence 
it would follow that the monuments require no 
earlier date for the commencement of the Chaldean 
monarchy than B.c. 2400. There is a tolerably 
near agreement between this date and the chro- 
nology of Berosus, if we reject his first and second 
dynasties as fabulous. 

An antiquity, almost as remote as that claimed 
for themselves by the Babylonians, has sometimes 
been ascribed to the Sanskritic conquerors of India. 
But the latest researches of the best scholars are 


completely adverse to all such pretentions. M 


Frangois Lenormant, in his Manual of Ancien 
Oriental History, which is used widely as a text- 
book in France, assigns the first entrance of the 
Sanskritic Indians into the peninsula of Hindu- 


* G. Smith, History of Babylonia, p. 10, 


1 eee clones 
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stan! to no earlier a date than B.c. 2500, and regards 
their history as commencing with the ‘‘ War of the 
Ten Kings,”? somewhere between s.c. 1600 and 
B.c. 1500. Professor Max Miiller scarcely goes 
back so far. In his Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
he lays it down® that four periods of composition 
may be traced in the Vedas, and that the earliest 
of these—the Chandas period—to which the most 
ancient of the Vedic hymns belong, covered the 
space between B.c. 1200 and B.c. 1000. Of authen- 
tic Indian history before this time he does not find 
in the native literature any trace. 

The Iranians had in primitive times a close con- 
nection with the Sanskritic Indians, and the earliest 
glimpses that we obtain of them reach back to 
about the same date. But Iranic history cannot be 
regarded as commencing before B.c. 820, when the 
Medes first came into contact with the Assyrians, 
Portions of the Zendavesta may be six or seven 
centuries earlier; but Dr. Martin Haug, the best 
living Iranic scholar, does not postulate for the 
most ancient of the “Gathas” a higher antiquity 
than s.c. 1500.4 

The Pheenicians are regarded by some writers as 
having migrated from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf to those of the Eastern Mediterranean about 
B.C. 2000. The mention of Sidon in the Book of 

1 Manuel d Histoire Ancienne, Vol. 111., p. 431. 


2 Ibid., pp. 473-5. 3 Pages 301-5. 
* Essays on the Sacred Language, etc., of the Parsees, p. 225, 
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The 
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or about 
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Genesis certainly favours the view that their settle- 
ment in Syria was of early date; but we have 
nothing that can be called authentic history in 
connection with the Phenician people much more 
remote than the reign of David in Judea, or x.c. 
1050. TheEgyptian monuments, which are copious 
for the space between B.c. 1600 and 1280, contain 
no distinct mention of them; and one important 
authority (Josephus') places the foundation of Tyre 
—which was an event very early in the history of 
the nation—as late as B.c. 1252. It is not at all 
clear that the emigration from the Persian Gulf, 
if it be a fact, preceded B.c. 1500; and it is toler- 
ably evident that the nation enjoyed no great dis- 
tinction till two centuries later. 

The Israelites, as a nation, date from the exodus, 
which can scarcely be placed later than s.c. 1300, 
or earlier than B.c. 1600. The later date is the 
more probable. They believed that they had so- 
journed in Egypt 4380 years, their forefather Jacob 
having entered the country about B.c. 1730. Before 
this, they possessed nothing beyond a family history. 
The chronology attached to this history placed the 
call of Abraham 215 years before the descent of 


Jacob into Egypt, or about B.c. 1946. 


There were two nations of Asia Minor which 
claimed a considerable antiquity,—the Lydians 
and the Phrygians. The traditions of the Lydians 

1 Ant. Jud., viii. 3. 
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—— 


gave them three dynasties before their conquest by 


Cyrus, and assigned to the third of these 170 years, = 


to the second 505 years, and to the first an in- 
definite term.!. The date for the accession of the 
second dynasty was B.c. 1229; that for the ac- 
cession of the first cannot well have been lower 
than p.c. 1400. As for the Phrygians, they were 
thought by some to be the most ancient people in 
all the world.2 They had a tradition of the deluge,® 
and believed their native monarchy to have been 
among the earliest instituted after that event. Of 
actual kings they could, however, mention no more 
than eight before their conquest by Cyrus, so that 
they did not carry back their own consecutive 
history beyond s.c. 820. If, however, the Trojans 
are to be accounted a branch of the Phrygians, the 
Phrygian nationality must be allowed to date from 
some four or five centuries before this, since the 
Homeric poems were probably composed about 
z.c. 1000, and the war which they celebrate implies 
a flourishing Trojan kingdom for some centuries 
previously. 

The first European inquirers into Chinese his- 
tory came to the conclusion that China possessed 
an authentic and consecutive history commencing 
with the reign of a certain emperor Yaou, who 
ascended the throne in B.c. 2356. This opinion 

1 Herod. i. 7-25. 2 Tbid., ii. 2. 
3 See Bible Educator, Vol. 1., pp. 33-8. 
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But now not 
carried 
beyond 

B.c. 781, or 
at furthest 
B.c. 1154, 


Astrono- 
mical date of 
B.c. 15,000 
rejected. 


maintained its ground for some 800 years; but 
recent investigations have thrown discredit upon the 
work which contained the earlier portion of their 
supposed history,) and have reduced the date for the 
commencement of the authentic Chinese annals 
from B.c. 23856 at any rate to B.c. 1154. It is not 
even certain that, when we have reached s.c. 1154, 
we are on safe ground. One important authority? 
maintains that ‘“ the legendary period of 1202 years 
from B.c, 2356 to B.c. 1154 is followed by a semi- 
mythical, semi-historical period, which lasts from 
Bc. 1154 to B.c. 781,” and that it is not until this 
last-named date is reached that trustworthy his- 
tory commences.® 

Astronomical grounds have been alleged‘ for 
carrying back the origines of the Chinese to the 
remote date of B.c. 15,000. As the grounds in 
question are entirely outside of the domain of his- 
tory, they do not require any notice in this place. 

1 See an Article contributed to the Leisure Hour by Dr. Edkins 
in 1876, and republished in the author’s Origin of Nations, 
pp. 262—272. 


2 Mr. Mayers in his Chinese Reader’s Manual, published 1874. 


* Since the bulk of the above was in print, Professor Legge 
has kindly informed me that he regards Chinese history as ‘‘ well 
authenticated” up to B.c. 1154, and that he does not altogether 
reject the authority of the “Book of History,” which begins 
professedly in B.c, 2356. . There is a prehistoric period anterior 
to this, reaching back as far as B.c. 3300 ; beyond which ‘‘ there 
is nothing but mist.’ These views do not conflict with the 
final results arrived at in the present ‘‘ Tract.” 

4 By Dr. Gustav Schlegel in his Uranographie Chinoise. 
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We may remark, however, that the Chinese them- 


selves do not claim an earlier origin for their astro-> 


nomy than about s.c. 2000 ; and that the one eclipse 
of the sun, which they place about this date, having 
been examined into by the light of modern astrono- 
mical science, has been pronounced “unsatisfactory.” 
There remains for consideration the question of 
the antiquity of “historic man” in Egypt. Driven 
from all their other positions, the advocates of an 
extreme antiquity for the human race, entrench 
themselves upon Egyptian soil, and maintain that 
there, at any rate, in the region fertilized by the 
life-giving Nile, man can be proved to have existed 
under settled government, and in a fairly civilized 
community, from a time removed almost seven 
millennia from the present day. There is no 
- doubt that Egypt was among the earliest, if not 
the very earliest, of civilized communities. Sacred 
and ‘profane testimony agree in the assertion of 
this fact. But the actual date to which Egyptian 
history ascends is a question of much difficulty and 
delicacy, very variously determined by those best 
acquainted with the data on which the problem 
depends, and no otherwise to be settled than by a 
careful consideration of all the data in our pos- 
session, and, where they differ, by a correct oo 
- estimate of their relative value. . 
The data themselves are of three distinct kinds. 
They. consist, first, of the accounts given by Hgyp- 
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1. Reports 
of Greek 
tva 7ellers. 


tian ciceront to Greek travellers,- who visited their 
country for the purpose of historic inquiry, and 
who were particularly curious to know how long 
the Egyptian monarchy had lasted; secondly, of 
the reported statements of a native historian of 
repute, Manetho, who, shortly after Alexander's 
conquest of the country, wrote its history for the 
benefit of the Greeks; and thirdly, of such scat- 
tered notices as have been recovered from Egyptian 
papyri and stone monuments. 

The earliest Greek travellers in Egypt brought 
back with them accounts of an antiquity of settled 
government in that country, very much beyond 
that which the Egyptians of later times seem to 
have claimed. Solon was informed that the city 
of Sais in the Delta had been founded eight thou- 
sand years before the date of his visit,t which was 
probably about s.c. 570. The Egyptian archives 
were represented to him as extending to at least a 
thousand years earlier.? Hecatzeus and Herodotus * 
were inclined to believe that Egyptian history 
could be traced back without a break for 346 
generations of men, or, according to the estimate 
of Herodotus, for 11,500 years. The accession 
of Manes, the supposed first king, was placed by 
Herodotus about s.c. 12,000. When Diodorus 
Siculus paid his visit to Egypt, in the reign of 


1 Plat. Timeus, p. 21 E (ed. Stallbaum). 
2 Thid. 3 Herod. ii. 142, 143. 
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a Ceesar, the Eg oe a SiRtHibUS had been 
considerably abated; but still he received the impres- 
sion that the reign of Manes belonged to a time 
anterior by above 4000 years to the date of his stay. 

It is uncertain whether the statements which 
the Greek writers report, were really made by the 
responsible persons to whom they are attributed. 
Greek travellers, who never knew any other 
language than their own, must have communicated 
with the Egyptian priests by means of professional 
interpreters—a class of persons not likely to have 
been at all superior to the dragomen of the present 
day. Information filtered through this imperfect 
medium would naturally suffer by the process; 
and it is quite possible that the enormous antiquity 
reported by Solon, Hecateus, and Herodotus, as 
claimed for Egypt by its priestly colleges, may 
have had its origin, not in the serious statements 
of those learned bodies, but in the mistakes or 
exaggerations of the persons who professed to 
convey their statements to the Hellenic inquirers. 

No faith is placed at the present day in the 
vague estimates of Solon, Herodotus, or Diodorus. 
Itis felt that they may readily have been imposed 
upon; and it is further felt that their authority, 
whatever might have been its value had it stood 
alone, is superseded by the two other sources of 
information on the subject which, as above re- 
marked, are open to us. 
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2. State- 
ments of 
Manetho. 


Moderns 
discard six= 
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his scheme, 
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hae oa eS pea ee 


Manetho, an Egyptian priest, born at Sebennytus 
(now Semnoud) in the Delta, about B.c. 300, in the 
history of Egypt, which he wrote in Greek for 
the information of the Grecks under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, professed to carry back the origines 
of Egypt to a date more than 30,000 years anterior 
to Alexander the Great. His scheme of mundane 
chronology is thus presented by Eusebius! :— 


YEARS, 
. Reigns of the gods... ---. 18,900 
. Reigns of heroes... Sue COS 
- Reigns of other kings Sd ORT, 
- Reigns of 830 Memphites ... 1,790 
. Reigns of 10 Thinites be 350 
6. Reigns of Manes and heroes 5,813 

', 7. Reigns of the 30 dynasties 5,000(?) 


OP WL = 


Potal eis 29,925 


The wonderful mixture of things human and 
divine in this list has generally been regarded as 
discrediting the greater portion of it; but modern 
critics, for the most part, unwilling to give up the 
whole, have drawn aline between the sixth heading 
and the seventh, content to surrender gods and 
heroes and Manes, and even three dynasties of 
(apparently) human kings, provided that they may 
retain the “thirty dynasties,” beginning with 
Menes and ending with Nectanebo II. The 
number of years assigned to these dynasties by 


1 Chron, Can., Pars. I, c, 20, 
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Manetho is very uncertain, but probably exceeded 
5000. ‘Thus, if Manetho is to be our guide, Egyp- 
tian history must be supposed to go back B.c. 5300, 
and “historic man” must be regarded as traceable 
upon the earth for more than 7000 years. 

Why, in an age which has discredited the great 
mass of historical writers, when they cease to speak 
from their own knowledge, and report the tradi- 
tions of their forefathers—an age which questions 
the existence of Homer, and makes Greek history 
begin with the First Olympiad, which views Roman 
history as credible only from the time of the 
Samnite wars, and which especially rejects dynastic 
lists unaccompanied by historical facts—Manetho 
should be made an exception to the ordinary rule, 
and upheld as well nigh infallible, isa matter hard 
of explanation. One would not willingly suppose 
that the extraordinary deference paid to his autho- 
rity originated in a wish to convict the Bible of 
error; but it is difficult to assign any other reason. 

For the character of Manetho’s history, as it has 
come down to us, is exactly that which is put aside 
as worthless generally. Manetho, writing in the 
third century before Christ, professes to deliver to 
us an exact account of the number of the Egyptian 
dynasties, the length of time during which each 
dynasty occupied the throne, and (in most in- 
stances) the names and order of the kings, with 
the exact number of years that each reigned. He 

| Cc 
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Spesimen. 


carried his lists back to a date which he regarded 
as preceding his own time by more than 5000 
years, But this extraordinarily long and perfect 
chronological scheme was, so far as appears, accom- 
panied by only the merest pretence of an historical 
narrative. We transcribe a dynasty of Manetho’s, 
with the events attached to it.} 


Seconp Dynasty or Nine Ktvgas. 


YEARS, 
1. Bochus (Boethus) 388 The earth gaped near 
Bubastus, and many 
perished. 


2. Cechous (Cwechés) 89 Apis and Mnevis, and 
the he-goat at Mendes 
were accounted gods. 


3. Biophis (Bindéthris) 47 It was decreed that 
women might exer- 
cise the sovereign 
power. 


Zi sede i 4] Nothing remarkable 

64 Ohisren C1 1) CO 

7. Nephercheres ... 25 The Nile flowed for 
eleven days mixed 
with honey. 

8. Sesdchris -- 48 He was five cubits 


high and three broad. 


9. Cheneres -«- 380 Nothing remarkable 
occurred. 


Total raw. Uy 


* Sce the Chron. Can. of Eusebius, Pars. I., c. 20, § 4; and 
compare Africanus ap. Syncell. Chronograph. pp. 54, 55. 


If it be said that this is the account of an epi- 
tomiser, and that Manetho doubtless recorded many 
other facts as having occurred in the 302 years, the 
answer is, first, that it is the account of two inde- 
pendent epitomisers, and secondly, that we have no 
evidence of Manetho having mentioned any other 
facts. Both epitomisers give exactly the same 
account. 

Manetho’s history is sometimes said to be authen- 
ticated by the monuments. How much, or rather 
how little, they authenticate it will be shown when 
we come to consider their evidence. At present we 
wish to note that Manetho constantly exaggerates 
his numbers beyond the data contained in the 
monuments. 

(a) Manetho allows for no contemporary dynas- 
ties. The monuments make it evident that several 
of his dynasties were contemporary.’ 

(b) Manetho makes no allowance for contem- 
porary reigns within a dynasty. The monuments 
show that such reigns frequently occurred; e. g. 
in the nineteenth dynasty, Seti I. associated his 
son, Rameses II., when he was ten years old, pro- 
bably in his own eleventh year, and reigned con- 
jointly with him for about twenty years, after 
which Rameses continued to reign for about thirty- 
six years longer. Manetho assigns to the two 


1 Lenormant, Manuel d@ Histoire Ancienne, Vol. 1., pp. 348, 
349, 356. 
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a 
kings a space of 121 years; the monuments make 
the space about 77. 

(c) Manetho habitually enlarges the duration of 
reigns. Out of thirty-seven cases, where we can 
compare his numbers with those of the Turin 
papyrus, he is in excess twenty-two times, and in 
deficiency only six times. His numbers for the 
thirty-seven reigns added together amount to 984 
years ; those of the Turin papyrus to 615 years.? 
Thus he is here considerably more than one-third 


in excess. 
eage The result is, that no confidence can be placed in 
beteted any one of Manetho’s numbers, unless it be con- 
by the 


monuments. firmed by the monuments—an unusual occurrence. 
Still less can any confidence be placed in his general 
scheme, his artificial arrangement of the Egyptian 
monarchs into exactly thirty dynasties, represented 
as consecutive. We must test Manetho at each 
step by the monuments, and accept his statements 
only so far as they obtain some sort of monumental 
confirmation. In this way only can we acquire 
any reasonable estimate of the probable antiquity 
of the monarchy which grew up, certainly at a very 
early date, in the valley of the Nile. 

Evidence ot Now the monuments are fairly complete, and 

Ponunents. consecutive from a time which Manetho called the 

NewEmpire. commencement of the New Empire, and made to 
synchronise with the accession of his eighteenth 


" See the Author’s History of Egypt, Vol. I., pp. 511-3, 
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dynasty. From this period, which is well marked 

upon the remains, we have a list of sixty-three 

kings, nearly the same number as that given by 

Manetho. ‘The reigns of many are short, and some 

ruled conjointly; but we cannot well assign to 

them a less space than 1000 or 1100 years, which 

would carry back the foundation of the New Empire 

to p.c. 1527 or z.c. 1627. Beyond this the monu- > 

ments show many gaps, and are, comparatively 

speaking, scanty. We have no contemporary 

records of Manetho’s first three dynasties, nor of 

his seventh, eighth, ninth, nor tenth; nor again of | 

his fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth. The earliest O,itmmre 

Egyptian monument is one of Snefru, first king of 

Manetho’s fourth dynasty. This is followed by the 

Pyramids and the long series of contemporary 

tombs at Ghizeh, belonging to the later kings of the 

same dynasty. Monuments continue numerous 

under the fifth dynasty and the sixth. They are 

then absolutely wanting until the eleventh, which 

has left afew. For the twelfth they are abundant. 

The main witness for the thirteenth is the Turin 

papyrus, which is, however, confirmed by a certain 

number of inscriptions; but, after this, inscriptions 

fail until quite the end of Manetho’s seventeenth 

dynasty. Thus, out of Manetho’s first seventeen 5, tot the 

dynasties, the only ones for which we have the *™P** 

evidence of contemporary monuments are the 
fourth. fifth, and sixth; the eleventh, twelfth, and 
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thirteenth ; and the seventeenth. The point for 
consideration now is, how much time we are bound 
to allow for these. | 

Manetho made three dynasties of Hyksés, or 
Shepherd Kings, his fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth, and assigned to them a period which is 
variously stated at 511 and at 953 years.! The 
monuments recognise one dynasty only, and are 
incompatible with its having held the dominion of 
Egypt for more than two, or at most three, cen- 
turies. Canon Cook has shown strong grounds for 
assigning to the Hyksés period, or “Middle Empire,” 
no longer a space of time than 250 years.2 It may 
be questioned whether two centuries would not be 
a better estimate, since the dynasty was one of 
only five or six kings. The Middle Empire may, 
therefore, be regarded as having commenced about 
B.C. 1727 or 1827. 

The monumental dynasties of the Early Empire 
are six in number. The first of them, Manetho’s 
fourth, consisted of either five or six kings, whose 
united reigns amounted, according to Manetho, to 


268 years; according to the Turin papyrus, to ; 


102. The second, Manetho’s fifth, comprised seven 


kings, whose united reigns covered a space of 


about 120 years. The third, Manetho’s sixth, 


1 Josephus says 511 (Contr. Ap. i. 14), Africanus (ap. Syncell, 
Chron. p. 60 B) 953. 


* See the Speaker’s Commentary, Vol. 1, pp. 447, 448. 
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contained five or six monarchs, and may be allowed 
about the same duration. ‘The fourth, Manetho’s 
eleventh, consisted of either six or eight kings, and 
probably held the throne for about a century and 
a half. The fifth, Manetho’s twelfth, was a dynasty 
of great importance. It numbered nine sovereigns, 
and ruled for about 190 years. The sixth, Manetho’s 
thirteenth, comprised numerous kings, who reigned 
on an average about three years apiece. The 
earlier monarchs of the list may have been inde- 
pendent; but the later ones were probably tribu- 
tary to the Shepherds, and contemporary with 
them. We need not allow the dynasty more than 
100 years of independent rule. 

The result is, that for the “Old maps” 
must allow a term of about seven centuries, or 
seven centuries and a half; whence it follows that 
we must assign for the commencement of Egyptian 
monarchy about the year B.c. 2500, or from that 
to p.c. 2650. This is the furthest date to which 
“History Proper” can be said, even probably, to 
extend. It is capable of some curtailment, owing 
to the uncertainty which attaches to the real length 
of the earlier dynasties, but such curtailment could 
not be very considerable. 

The history of man may then be traced from 
authentic sources a little beyond the middle of the 
third millennium before our era. It is true and safe 
to say that man has existed in communities under 


Commence- 
ment of 
Egyptian 
monarchy 
about B.c. 
2500 or 2650 


History 
therefore 
goes back 
about 4500 
years. 
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settled government for about four thousand five 
hundred years; but it would not be safe to say 
that he had existed in the condition which makes 
history possible for any longer term. 


if 


Tue first stage of the inquiry here ends. It re- 
mains that we address ourselves to the second and 
more difficult question—What is the probable age 
of “prehistoric man,” for how long a time is it 
reasonable to suppose that mankind existed on the 
earth before states and governments grew up, before 
writing was invented, and such a condition of the 
arts arrived at as we find prevailing in the time 
when history begins, ¢.g., in Egypt at the Pyramid 
period, about B.c. 2600, and in Babylonia about 
two centuries later ? 

Professor Owen is of opinion that the space of 
“7000 years is but a brief period to be allotted to 
the earliest civilized and governed community ” !— 
that of Egypt; nay, he holds that such a period 
of “incubation,” as he postulates, is so far from 
extravagant that it is “ more likely to prove inade- 
quate” for the production of the civilization in 
question.?. This*is equivalent to saying that we 


1 See an ‘‘ Address” delivered to the International Congress 
of Orientalists in 1874, reported in the Times of September 21 
of that year. 

* See the Author's Origin of Nations, p. 260. 
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must allow 2,500 years for the gradual progress of 
man from his primitive condition to that whereto he 
has attained when the Pyramid kings bear sway in 
the Nile valley. Other writers have proposed a still 
longer term, as 10,000, 15,000 or even 20,000 years.? 

Now, here it must be observed, in the first place, 
that no estimate can be formed which deserves to 
be accounted anything but the merest conjecture, 
until it has been determined what the primitive 
condition of man was. To calculate the time 
occupied upon a journey, we must know the point 
from which the traveller set out. Was then the 
primitive condition of man, as seems to be supposed 
by Professor Owen, savagery, or was it a condition 
very far removed from that of the savage ? 

“The primeval savage” is a familiar term in 
modern literature; but there is no evidence that 
the primeval savage ever existed. Rather, all the 
evidence looks the other way. ‘The mythical 
traditions of almost all nations place at the begin- 
nings of human history a time of happiness and 
perfection, a ‘golden age,’ which has no features 
of savagery or barbarism, but many of civilization 
and refinement.”? The sacred records, venerated 
alike by Jews and Christians, depict antediluvian 
man as from the first ‘tilling the ground,” 
building cities,” “smelting metals,” and “making 

2 Bunsen’s Egypt's Place in Universal History: Vol. v., p. 103. 

4 See the Author’s Origin of Nations, pp. 10, 11. 
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musical instruments.” Babylonian documents of 
an early date tell, similarly, of art and literature 
having preceded the Great Deluge, and having sur- 
vived it. The explorers who have dug deep into 
the Mesopotamian mounds, and ransacked the 
tombs of Egypt, have come upon no certain traces 
of savage man in those regions, which a wide-spread 
tradition makes the cradle of the human race. So 
far from savagery being the primitive condition of 
man, it is rather to be viewed as a corruption and 
a degradation, the result of adverse circumstances 
during a long period of time, crushing man down, 
and effacing the Divine image wherein he was 
created. , 

Had savagery been the primitive condition of 
man, it is scarcely conceivable that he could have 
ever emerged from it. Savages, left to themselves, 
continue savages, show no sign of progression, stag- 
nate, or even deteriorate. There is no historical 
evidence of savages having ever civilized them- 
selves, no instance on record of their having ever 
been raised out of their miserable condition by any 
other means than by contact with a civilized race. 
The torch of civilization is handed on from age to 


age, from race to race. If it were once to be ex- 


tinguished, there is great doubt whether it could 
ever be re-lighted. 


Doubtless, there are degrees in civilization. Arts 


1 Berosus, Fr. 7; Abydenus, Fr. 1, 
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progress. No very high degree of perfection in any 
one art was ever reached per saltum. An “ad- 
vanced civilization’’—a high amount of excellence 
in several arts implies an antecedent period during 
which these arts were cultivated, improvements - 
made, perfection gradually attained. If we esti- 
mate very highly the civilization of the Pyramid 
period in Egypt, if we regard the statuary of the 
time as equalling that of Chantrey,' if we view 
the Great Pyramid as an embodiment of profound 
cosmical and astronomical science,” or even as an 
absolute marvel of perfect engineering construction, 
we shall be inclined to enlarge the antecedent 
period required by the art displayed, and to reckon 
it, not so much by centuries, as by millennia. But 
if we take a lower view, as do most of those familiar Civilization 
with the subject—if we see in the statuary much PJtoa net 
that is coarse and rude, in the general design of “7 ™®™ 
the Pyramid a somewhat clumsy and imartistic 
attempt to impress by mere bulk, in the measure- 
ments of its various parts and the angles of its 
passages adaptations more or less skilful to con- 
venience, and even in the “ discharging chambers” 
and the “ventilating shafts” nothing very astonish- 
ing, we shall be content with a shorter term, and re- 
gard the supposed need of millennia as an absurdity. 

There is in truth but one thing which the Egyp- 


1 Professor Owen in the author’s Origin of Nations, p. 258. 
2 Piazzi Smith’s Antiquity of Intellectual Man, 
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tians of the Pyramid period could really do sur- 
prisingly well; and that was, to cut and polish 
hard stone. They must have had excellent saws, 
and have worked them with great skill, so as to 
produce perfectly flat surfaces of large dimensions, 
And they must have possessed the means of polish- 
ing extremely hard material, such as granite, 
syenite, and diorite. But in other respects their 
skill was not very great. Their quarrying, trans- 
port, and raising into place of enormous blocks of 
stone is paralleled by the Celtic builders of Stone- 
henge, who are not generally regarded as a very 
advanced people. Their alignment of their sloping 
galleries at the best angle for moving a sarcophagus 
along them may have been the result of “rule of 
thumb.” Their exact emplacement of their pyra- 
mids so as to face the cardinal points needed only 
a single determinatior. of the sun’s place when the 
shadow which a gnomon cast was lowest. 
Primitive man, then, if we regard him as made 


in the image of God—clever, thoughtful, intelligent, 


from the first, quick to invent tools and to improve 
them, early acquainted with fire and not slow to 
discover its uses, and placed in a warm and fruit- 


ful region, where life was supported with ease— 


would, it appears to the present writer, not im- 
probably have reached such a degree of civilization 
as that found to exist in Egypt about B.c. 2600. 
within five hundred or, at the utmost, a thousand 
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years. There is no need, on account of the early 
civilization of Egypt, much less on account of any 
other, to extend the “prehistoric period” beyond 
this term. 

Mere rudeness of workmanship and low con- 
dition of life generally is sometimes adduced as an 
evidence of enormous antiquity ; and the discover- 
ies made in cairns, and caves, and lake-beds, and 
kjokkenméddings are brought forward to prove 
that man must have a past of enormous duration. 
But it seems to be forgotten that as great a rude- 
ness and as low a savagism as any which the spade 
has ever turned up still exists upon the earth in 
various places, as among the Australian aborigines, 
the Bushmen of South Africa, the Ostiaks and 
Samoyedes of Northern Asia, and the Weddas of 
Ceylon. The savagery of a race is thus no proof 
of its antiquity. As the Andaman and Wedda 
barbarisms are contemporary with the existing 
civilization of Western Europe, so the paleolithic 
period of that region may have been contemporary 
with the highest Egyptian refinement. _ 

Another line of argument sometimes pursued in 
support of the theory of man’s extreme antiquity, 
which is of a semi-historic character, bases itself 
upon the diversities of human speech. ‘There are, 
it is said,! four thousand languages upon the earth, 
all of them varieties, which have been produced 


Nicholl, Prehistoric Men, 
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from a single parent stock—must it not have taken 
ten, fifteen, twenty millennia to have developed 
them ? 

Now hore, in the first place, exception may be 
taken to the statement that “all languages have 
been produced from a single parent stock,” since, if 
the confusion of tongues at Babel be a fact, as 
allowed by the greatest of living comparative philo- 
logists,’ several distinct stocks may at that time 
have been created. Nor has inductive science done 
more as yet than indicate a possible unity of origin 
to all languages, leaving the fact in the highest 
degree doubtful. But, waiving these objections, 
and supposing a primitive language from which all 


others have been derived, and further accepting the 


unproved statement, that there are 4000 different 
forms of speech, there is, we conceive no difficulty, 
in supposing that they have all been developed 
within the space of five thousand years. The sup- 
position does not require even so much as the deve- 
lopment of one new language each year. Now, it 
is one of the best attested facts of linguistic science, 
that new languages are being formed continually. 
Nomadic races without a literature, especially those 
who have abundant leisure, make a plaything of 
their language, and are continually changing its 


1 Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, Virst 
Series, p. 125. 


2 Jbid., pp. 318-327. 
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vocabulary. “If the work of agglutination has 
once commenced,” says Professor Max Miiller,’ ‘and 
there is nothing like literature or science to keep it 
within limits, two villages, separated only for a few 
~ generations, will become mutually unintelligible.” 
Brown, the American missionary, tells us of some 
tribes of Red Indians who left their native village 
to settle in another valley, that they became unin- 
telligible to their forefathers in two or three 
generations. Moffatt says that in South Africa the 
bulk of the men and women of the desert tribes 
often quit their homes for long periods, leaving 
their children to the care of two or three infirm old 
people. “The infant progeny, some of whom are 
beginning to lisp, while others can just master a 
whole sentence, and those still further advanced, 
romping together through the live-long day, become 
habituated to a language of their own. The more 
voluble condescend to the less precocious, and thus 
from this infant Babel proceeds a dialect of a host 
of mongrel words and phrases, joined together 
without rule, and in the course of one generation 
the entire character of the language is changed.” ? 
Castren found the Mongolian dialects entering into 
a new phase of grammatical life, and declared that 
“while the literary language of the race had no 


1 Tn Bunsen's Philosophy of Universal History, Vol..11., p. 483. 


2 See Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, First 
Series, pp. 53, 54. 
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terminations for the persons of the verb, that cha- 
racteristic feature of Turanian speech had lately 
broken out in the spoken dialects of the Buriatic 
and in the Tungusic idioms near Njestschinsk in 
Siberia.” Some of tke recent missionaries in 
Central America, who compiled a dictionary of all 
the words they could lay hold of with great care, 
returning to the same tribe after the lapse of only 
ten years, “found that their dictionary had become 
antiquated and useless.” ? When men were chiefly 
nomadic, and were without a literature, living 
moreover in small separate communities, linguistic 
change must have proceeded with marvellous 
rapidity, and each year have seen, not one new 
language formed, but several. 

AnotLer The linguistic argument sometimes takes a ditf- 

form of the 5 

linguistio ferent shape. Experience, we are told, furnishes 
us with a measure of the growth of language, by 
which the great antiquity of the human race may 
be well-nigh demonstrated. It took above a thou- 
sand years for the Romance languages—French, 
Itahan, Spanish, Portuguese, Wallachian, and 
Roumansch, or the language of the Grisons—to be 
developed out of Latin. Must it not have taken 
ten times as long to develop Latin and its sister 
tongues—Greek, German, Celtic, Lithuanian, Scla- 
vonic, Zend, Sanskrit—out of their mother speech ? 


? See Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, First 
Series, p. 53. 2 Ibid., p. 51. 


Nor was that mother speech itself the first form of 
language. Side by side with it, when it was a 
spoken tongue, must have existed at least two 
other forms of early speech, one the parent of the 
dialects called Semitic—Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, 
Phoenician, Assyro-Babylonian, etc.—the other 
bearing the same relation to the dialects of the 
nomad races scattered over Central and Northern 
Asia—the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Samoyedie, 
and Finnic—which are all “radii from a common 
centre,” ! and form a well-established linguistic 
family. But these three mighty streams, which 

we may watch rolling on through centuries, if not 
~ millennia, distinct and separate one from another, 
are not wholly unconnected. If we trace them 
back as far as the records of the past allow, we 
shall find that “before they disappear from 
our sight in the far distance, they clearly show 
a convergence towards one common source.” ? 
Widely different, therefore, as they are both in 
grammar and vocabulary, they too must have had 
a common parent, have been developed out of a 
still earlier language, which stood to them in the 
relation that Latin bears to Italian, Spanish, and 
French. But in what a length of time? If the 
daughter languages of the Latin were only deve- 
loped in the space of a thousand years, and Latin, 

1 Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, Virst Series, 
p. 33. 2 Ibid, 
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with its sister tongues, required ten or twenty 
times as long to be developed out of the primitive 
Aryan speech, how much longer a time must have 
been needed for the formation from one common 
stock of the primitive Aryan, the primitive Semitic, 
and the primitive Turanian types! When from 
reasoning of this kind—regarded as valid—the 
conclusion is deduced, that “twenty-one thousand 
years is a very probable term for the development of 
human language in the shortest line,” ! we can only 
feel surprise at the moderation of the reasoner. 
But the reasoning is invalid on several grounds. 
(a) The supposed induction is made from a single 
instance—the case of Latin and its daughter 
tongues. ‘To prove the point, several cases parallel 
to that of Latin should have been adduced. (b) 
The time which it took for Latin to develop into 
Italian, Spanish, Wallachian, etc, assumed to be 
known, is not known. No one can say when 
Italian was first spoken. All that we know is, 
when it came to be a literary language. The fact 
seems to be that the Gauls and Spaniards, even the 
provincial Italians, learnt Latin imperfectly from 
the first, clipped it of its grammatical forms, cor- 
rupted its vocabulary, introduced phonetic changes 
consonant with their own habits and organs of — 
speech. Languages nearer to Spanish and Italian 
than to classical] Latin were probably spoken gene- 


* Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal History, Vol. 1v., p. 563, 
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rally in Spain and Italy, while Latin was still the 
language of the capital and of polite society. (¢) 
Linguistic development is not, in fact, equal in Varying 
equal times. On the contrary, there are periods poe 
when changes are slow and gradual, while there sama 
are others when they take place with extraordinary 
rapidity. English altered between Chaucer and 
Shakspeare very greatly more than it has changed 
between Shakspeare and the present day. Changes 

are greatest and most rapid before there is a litera- 
ture; consequently, in the early stages of a lan- 
guage’s. life. And they are facilitated by the 
absence of intercourse and isolation of tribe from 
tribe, which is the natural condition of mankind 
before states have been formed and governments 
set up. In the infancy of man linguistic change 
must almost certainly have progressed at a rate 
very much beyond that at which it has moved 
within the period to which history reaches back. 

It is as impossible, therefore, to measure the age 
of language by the period—supposing it known— 
which a given change occupied, as it would be to 
determine the age of a tree by the rate of growth 
noted at a particular time in a particular branch. 

The diversities of physical type have also been argument 
viewed as indicating a vast antiquity for man, more diversities 
especially when taken in connection with supposed a gi 
proof that the diversities were as great 4000 years 
ago as they are now. The main argument here is 
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one with which history has nothing to do. It is for 
physiologists, not for historians, to determine how 
long it would take to develope the various types of 
humanity from a single stock. But the other point 
is an historical one, and requires to be considered 
here. Now, it is decidedly not true to say that all, 
or anything like all, the existing diversities of phy- 
sical type can be traced back for 4000 years, or 
shown to have existed at the date of pc. 2100. 
The early Egyptian remains indicate, at the most, 
five physical types—those of the Egyptians them- 
selves, the Cushites or Ethiopians, the Nahsi or 
Negroes, the Tahennu or Lybians, and the Amu 
or Asiatic. The Egyptians are represented as 
of a red-brown colour, but their women as nearly 
white. They have Caucasian features, except that 
their lips are unduly thick. The Ethiopians have 
features not dissimilar, but are prognathous and 
much darker than the Egyptians, sometimes abso- 
lutely black. The negroes are always black, with 
crisp, curly hair, snub noses, and out-turned lips ; 
but they are not represented until about z.c. 1500. 
The Tahennu or Lybians of the North African 
coast have features not unlike the Egyptians them- 


selves, but are fair-skinned, with blue eyes and 


lightish hair. The Amu have features like those 
of the Assyrians and Jews: they vary in colour, 
being sometimes reddish, sometimes yellow, and 
having hair which is sometimes light, sometimes 
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ark. The diversities are thus considerable, but 
they are far from equalling those which now exist. 
And it may be suspected that each type is exag= 
gerated. As there cannot have been the difference 
of colour between the Egyptian men and the Kgyp- 
tian women which the monuments represent, so it is 
to be supposed that in the other cases the artists 
intensified the actual differences. The Ethiopian 
was represented darker than he was, the Lybian 
lighter; the negro was given crisper and bushier 
hair, a snubber nose, and thicker lips. Art, in its 
infancy, marks differences by caricaturing them. 
We must not argue from caricatures, as if they had 
been photographs. 

We are not obliged, then, to relegate the entire 
development of existing physical types to the pre- 
historic period, and on that account to give it, as has 
been proposed, a vast enlargement. History shows 
us five types only as belonging to its first period. 
The rest may have been developed subsequently. 


III. 


Furruer, there are a certain number of positive 
arguments which may be adduced in favour of the 
- “juvenility” of man, or, in other words, of his not 
having existed upon the earth for a much longer 
period than that of which we have historical 
evidence. As, first, the population of the earth. 


Conclusion. 


Positive 


juvenility of 
man, 
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Considering the tendency of mankind to “in- 
crease and multiply,” so that, according to Mr. 
Malthus, ! population would. excepting for artificial 
hindrances, double itself every twenty-five years, 
it is sufficiently astonishing that the human race 
has not, in the space of 5000 years, exceeded 
greatly the actual number, which is estimated 
commonly at a thousand millions of souls. The 
doubling process would produce a thousand millions 
from a single pair in less than eight centuries. No 
doubt, ‘“ hindrances” of one kind or another would 
early make themselves felt. The difficulty of ob- 
taining subsistence would either defer marriage 
or introduce the practice of infanticide. War, 
famine, pestilence would, from time to time, sweep 
off whole nations, and would act as a continual 
check and drag upon the rate of increase. In civi- 
lised communities regard for social position would 
induce self-restraint among one class, while profli- 
gacy and vice would exhaust the physical powers, and 
so hinder reproduction in another. But, notwith- 
standing all these obstacles, population, it is plain, 
still grows; every year sees the earth more thickly 
peopled; in almost every country where a census 
of the inhabitants is, from time to time, carefully 
taken, some increase is noted. In our own country 
the total has risen from twenty-five to thirty-five 
millions within the writer’s life-time. Is it con- 


1 Essay on Population, Vol. 1., pp. 6-8. 


ceivable that, if man had occupied the earth for 
the “one hundred or two hundred thousand years” 
of some writers,! or even for the “ twenty-one 
thousand” of others,? he would not by this time 
have multiplied far beyond the actual numbers of 
the present day? No one can doubt that the 
earth is capable of nourishing ten times its existing 
number of inhabitants. Give man the “vast and 
profound antiquity ” proposed, * and what has hin- 
dered him .from reaching that point of equilibrium 
between his numbers and the food-producing capa- 
city of the globe, to which, if continued in exist- 
ence, he must ultimately attain ? 

Secondly, does not the fact that there are no 
architectural remains dating back further than 
the third millennium before Christ indicate, if not 
prove, the (comparatively) recent origin of man ? 
Man is as naturally a building animal as the beaver. 


He needs protection from sun and rain, from heat 


and cold, from storm and tempest. According to 
Scripture, the son of the first man who was born 
into the world “builded a city;” and the waters 
of the flood were scarcely subsided when the cry 
arose, “Let us build us a city and a tower.” 
Brick is easily made; stone of many kinds is not 
dificult to hew. Can man have been long upon 


1 Morgan, Ancient Society, Preface, p. v 
2 Bunsen, Eyypt’s Place, Vol. tv., pp. 563, 564, 
5 Morgan, 1. 8. c. 
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a I 
the earth before he began to raise structures of 


some considerable size and solidity? Nay, can it 
have been very long before he conceived the idea of 
“making himself a name” (Gen. xi. 4), by erecting 
a building which would endure, and carry down his 
memory to future ages? It is true that from the 
moment that man produces an architectural work 
decay sets in. “Tempus, edax rerum;” and the 
earlier essays of humanity in architecture have 
doubtless perished. But there are countries and 
climates where time’s power is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the gnawing of his tooth almost defied. 
How is it that Egypt and Babylonia do not show 
us pyramids and temple towers in all the various 
stages of decay, reaching back further and further 
into the night of ages, but start, as it were, with 
works that we can date, such as the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and the siggurat of Urukh at Mugheir ? 
Why has Greece no building more ancient than 
the treasury of Atreus, Italy nothing that can be 
dated further back than the flourishing period of 
Etruria (B.c. 700-500)? Surely, if the earth has 
been peopled for a hundred thousand, or even 
twenty thousand years, man should have set 
his mark upon it more than five thousand years 


- ago. 


Argument 
from the 
waste places 
of the earth. 


Again, if man is of the antiquity supposed, how 
is it that there are still so many waste places upon 
the earth? What vast tracts are there, both in 


North and South America, which continue to this 
day untouched primeval forests? The Amazon and 
its tributary streams water a region which is as 
large as Russia in Europe, of this description. 
Others are to be found on the Colorado and the 
Mississippi, and also in the vast expanse which lies 
between Upper Canada and the Pacific Ocean. 
Again, what millions of acres are there in Russia 
in Asia, well suited for agriculture, over which 
_ there now roam only a few thousands of nomads! 
The entire Russian possessions in this quarter, 
though estimated to contain more than five millions 
of square miles, have a population of under four 
millions of souls. Must not man have thrust 
himself into these regions ere now in crowd upon 
crowd, and have settled down there in agricultural 
communities, were he not, comparatively, a new 
comer upon the earth? Like a boat’s crew, cast 
but lately on a desert isle, he has not one-half 
examined, much less taken possession of, his in- 
heritance. 

Finally, we venture to ask, which is worthier of 
the Divine Wisdom and Benevolence, that man 
should have commenced his being in a civilized 
-condition—albeit the form of the civilization was 
-sumple and incipient—and should have retained 
that position, gradually improving it, though here 
and there falling off into savagery, for some five or 
six thousand years, or that the subjoined view 
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which is the outcome of receut speculation on the 
subject, should be true :— 


**Tf we assume a hundred thousand years as the measure of 
man’s existence upon the earth in order to find the relative 
length of each period, . . . ib will be seen at once that 
at least siaty thousand years must be assegned to the period 
of savagery. Three-fifths of the life of the most advanced 
portion of the human race, on this apportionment, was 
spent in savagery. Of the remaining years, twenty thousand, 
or one-fifth, should be assigned to the Older Period of bar- 
barism. For the Middle and Later Periods [of barbarism] 
there remain fifteen thousand years, leaving five thousand, 
more or less, for the period of civilization. The relative 
length of the period of savagery is more likely under than 
over. stated.” } 


Sixty thousand years of savagery, and thirty-five 
thousand years of barbarism, which is nearly the 


same thing—to five thousand years, “more or ss,” 


of civilization, is scarcely satisfactory. | 


IV. 


Tur results arrived at seem to be that, while 
history carries back the existence of the human 
race for a space of 4,500 years, er to about B.c. 
2600 (p. 28), a prehistoric period is needed for the 
production of the state of things found to be then 
existing, which cannot be fairly estimated at much 
less than a millennium (p. 28). Butifa continuous 
space of 5,500 years be thus required for man’s 
passage into his present position, some alteration 


Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 38, 39. 
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will need to be made in our customary and tradi 
tional beliefs. Either the Flood must be regarded 
as partial, and especially as not having affected 
Egypt, or the ordinary chronology of the period 
between Noah and the Call of Abraham must 
receive some expansion. But the universality of 
the Flood can scarcely be called in question with- 
out doing violence to the entire account given in 
Genesis vi.—ix., as well as to certain passages of 
the New Testament, as especially Matt. xxiv. 
37—39, and 2 Pet. ii. 5. It is moreover supported 
by a most widely-spread—an almost universal tra- 
dition. The supposed chronology of the period 
between the Flood and Abraham contains, on the 
contrary, various elements of uncertainty within 
itself, and has no support of external evidence. In 
the first place, it is composed of a series of numbers, 
no one of which is repeated or otherwise checked 
by the context. In the second place, among the 
numbers a very undue proportion are round, and 
therefore probably inexact. Thirdly, in the three 
ancient versions of the Old Testament which have 
come down to us—the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and 
the Septuagint—the numbers are widely different, 
According to the Hebrew Bible, the sum total of 
the years between the Flood and the Call of 
Abraham was 427; according to the Samaritan it 
was 1002; according to the Septuagint it was 
11382. Supposing the Call to have taken place 
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Flood, 

3.C, 3600. 


about B.c. 2000, the Hebrew date for the Deluge 
would be B.c. 2427; the Samaritan, s.c. 8002; the — 
Septuagint, B.c. 3132. Even the earliest of these 
dates seems, however, to be insufficient. May we 
not, therefore, regard it as highly probable that the 
numbers have suffered corruption in all the three 
verstons, and that the real space between the 
Deluge and Abraham exceeded even the Septuagint 
estimate P 

If the Flood is placed about s.c. 3600, there 
will be ample time for the production of such a state 
of society and such a condition of the arts as we 
find to have existed in Egypt a thousand years 
later, as well as for the changes of physical type 
and language which are noted by the ethnologist. 
The geologist may add on 2000 years more for 
the interval between the Deluge and the Creation, 
and may perhaps find room therein for his “ palseo- 
lithic” and his “ neolithic” periods. 
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Argument of the Cract. 


a Of O 


Tne unique interest of Palestine is pointed out. The 
Bible is a historical record of God’s revelation of Himself 
in grace. The history and God’s supernatural revelation 
stand or fall together. The witness of the land is appealed 
to as one means of establishing the reality of the facts; a 
Divine command the only sufficient explanation of the facts 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’s conduct in relation to the 
land. The peculiar adaptation of the land for the fulfil- 
ment of God’s purposes respecting Israel is pointed out ; 
its isolation, and yet its central position. The adaptation 
of the structure of the country to the work of Joshua is 
traced. Only three interventions of supernatural power 
took place in Joshua’s campaign, and then only when no 
other means could accomplish the end designed. The rela- 
tion of the Jordan valley to the history is shown ; the allot- 
ments to the tribes, the position of Judah in particular, and 
the situation of Jerusalem, are remarkable in their bearing 
on the national history. The truthfulness of the most 
casual references to Galilee in New Testament history 1s 
pointed out. The references to climate and geological 
structure also correspond with the facts of observation. 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments confirm the history. 
All the ascertained facts confirm the truth of the Bible, 
and demand the supernatural for their explanation. The 
fulfilment of the strong predictions concerning various 
countries proves their reality. The present state of the 
Jews and of Palestine seems to point to the fulfilment of 
prophecy resj 2ecting their return to their own land. 
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fe eeeed° plot of ground exists on the surface 
us a a of the earth that has had a more 
‘Ss \ @i| remarkable history or a more fascinat- 


ing influence than the strip of Syrian 
limestone which we call the Land of Israel. Not 
Kigypt, though the mysterious monuments of its 
wisdom and greatness make us feel little in their 
presence even to-day. Not Chaidea, though day 
by day we are becoming more astounded at the 
disinterred memorials of its science and religion, 
its social glory and its military power. Not 
Greece, though the spell of its art and letters, its 
beauty and poetry, its valour and enterprise sur- 
vives all its material and moral decay. Not Rome, 
though first by her military prowess, and next by 
a spiritual spell, she made herself mistress of the 
world. Not Britain, where freedom has fought so 
<q many a battle, where industry and commerce have 
gained so many a triumph, whose sons have peopled 
continents, and on whose empire the sun never sets. 

All are interesting countries, and have had a 
remarkable influence. But Palestine outshines 
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races. rom its bosom there sprung One with 
whose name no other name may be coupled. His 
influence has consecrated every spot which His 
feet ever touched, and covered the whole land with 
glorv In the Middle Ages, the flower of the 
chivalry of Europe poured out its blood to rescue 
it from dishonour. Princes of the blood royal, 
scholars and divines of the greatest fame, travellers 
and pilgrims from the very ends of the earth have 
eagerly sought its shores, and been thrilled by its 
scenes. Every hill on its surface has been sur- 
veyed and measured. ‘The name of every town, 
village, brook, rock, has been keenly examined, 
and great has been the joy of identifying any of 
them with places mentioned in Hebrew history. 
The present desolation of the land does not repel 
the crowds of visitors. ‘Jerusalem the golden” of 
our imaginations, becomes to our senses “Jerusalem 
the desolate,” but men and women rush to it all 
the same. Lepers, hideous through disease and 
mutilatien; mangy dogs, scraping up dunghills; 
mud huts, dreary and comfortless; insects that 
throw one into a fever by day, and rob one of 
rest by night, are found in all directions; yet 
all fail to disenchant the country, or destroy its 
glory as “The Holy Land.” 

Sceptics may indeed say that all this is the fruit 


- of superstition, and is no evidence that anything 


ever occurred on the soil of Palestine different in 
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kind from what has occurred in other lands. But 
is it not a strange superstition that has laid hold 
of such multitudes of the most enlightened of our 
race, not less than those inclined to superstition, 
and has kept its hold so firmly and so long? The 
events that are alleged to have made the country 
so famous were patent enough ; nothing was done 
in a corner. ‘he men who first enshrined Jesus 
of Nazareth in their hearts were plain, honest 
people, who had abundant opportunity of testing 
His claims; they had no doubt on the subject, and 
having faith themselves, they encouraged and 
persuaded others to believe. But according to the 
sceptic, they were all dupes or dreamers, and those 
who believed them were dupes or dreamers too. 
And on this foundation of sand the edifice of the 
Christian faith has been reared, and these fan- 
tastic ideas about Palestine have sprung up and 
prevailed. A more enlightened age will sweep 
them all away, and will bring Palestine to the level 
of Greece or Egypt, or any of the more common 
regions of the East. So the sceptic may flatter 
himself; but with little reason. The halo that en- 
circles the land of Israel comes, we believe, from a 
higher source, and will last while the earth endures. 

But in viewing Palestine as a witness to the 
Bible, we may take still firmer ground. We may 
leave the region of sentiment, and pass over to the 
region of fact. The Bible to a large extent is a 
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historical record. Substantially, it is the record 
of God’s revelation of Himself to men, in the way 
of grace; but that revelation was made in con- 
nexion with the history of a particular people— 
the children of Israel. Now, the history of that 
people and the reality of God’s revelation are very 
closely intertwined. If they really left Egypt by 
passing through the Red Sea, God must have 
supernaturally guided them. If they spent forty 
years in Sinai; if, straight from the desert, they 
overthrew and annihilated such powerful enemies 
as Sihon and Og; if Joshua crossed the Jordan, 
and swept before him the confederate kings of 
southern Canaan; if the collection of rival tribes 
grew under David into a great and well-knit empire, 
they must have been in a supernatural relation 
to God. Again, if the expectation of a coming 
descendant in whom all the families: of the earth 
were to be blessed, took hold of Abraham, moulded 
and guided his life, and the lives of his sons, and 
became in future ages the load-star of the nation, 
the cynosure of all eyes, the climax of all hopes— 
that expectation must have had a supernatural 
origin. The reality of the Hebrew history and of 
God’s supernatural revelation thus stand or fall 
together. Anything. that throws light on the 
reality of the history, throws light at the same time 
on the reality of the supernatural manifestation. 
If the great historical results were as they are 
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stated to have been, there must have been a super- 
natural element in the history, for otherwise the 
results are unaccountable and impossible. 

Now, it is as one, but not the only, means of 
establishing the reality of the facts that we appeal 
in this Tract to the witness of the land. There are 
various ways, as we shall try to show, in which the 
land and the history are connected. I. First of 
all, in the case of Abraham, the land has a won- 
derful influence, drawing him somehow from his 
native country, holding him as with a spell—a 
spell which he transmits to his son—a spell so 
powerful that centuries later it draws his descend- 
ants from Egypt to attempt a seemingly desperate 
enterprise, in order to secure what was pro- 
mised to their great ancestor. II. Next, we may 
observe how the general configuration of the 
country agrees with the great purpose which had 
to be accomplished through its occupation by the 
Israelites, viz., their separation from the rest of 
the world in order that the worship of God might 
be maintained among them, free from the taint of 
neighbouring idolatries. III. In the history of 
the campaigns of Joshua, when the country was 
subdued and divided, we may trace a remarkable 
coincidence between the facts as they are recorded, 
and the actual physical condition of the eountry— 
a coincidence the more remarkable that it must 
have been unknown to the writers of the history 
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the science of physical geography by which it is 
brought to light being quite modern. IV. In 
many other facts of the history, occurring at sub- 
sequent times, both in the Old Testament and 
the New, a similar coincidence may be found 
between the history and the land. V. And finally, 
in the present condition of the land, we find its 
testimony to the truth of the prophetic record, 
which not only foretold that the Israelites would 
be driven from it, but also that it would be kept 
in a condition of semi-desolation, as if waiting 
for their return. 


Taz LAND IN 1ts RELATION TO ABRAHAM. 


Ovr sole information on Abraham’s early history 
is from the Bible. The revelations of recent re- 
search respecting the wonderful Accadian race of 
whose kingdom Ur was one of the capitals,! have 
as yet given us nothing about Abraham. It is 
quite possible that important discoveries may yet 
be made. If Ur was the great place that is repre- 
sented, and Accadian civilisation was so advanced 
as the late Mr. Smith and Professor Sayce have 
told us, Eastern scholars may yet come upon 
documents that will tell us more of the patriarch. 


1 Smith’s Babylonia. 
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What the Bible narrative says of him is that 
at the age of seventy-five, in obedience to a com- 
mand from the Lord, he left his native land. There 
is not the slightest reason to suppose with Ewald 
that, he was one of a large emigration that went at 
that time from Chaldza. There is no allusion to 
such a company, or to any fragments of it, either 
at the time, or afterwards, when Abraham sent 
Eliezer to Haran for a wife to Isaac, or when 
Jacob fled from Esau to his mother’s family. 
To all appearance, Abraham’s was a solitary case 
of emigration. It must have been prompted by a 
strong and peculiar motive. Chaldsa was a country 
of marvellous fertility, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the plain was over-peopled. The 
Oriental races generally are not eager for emigration 
or other daring enterprises—and the Shemites were 
less disposed to move than the descendants of Japhet. 
Abraham seems to have been a man of great 
importance, for the Hittites call him “a mighty 


”1 We can find no motive for his move- 


prince. 
ment except that given in Genesis, that it was the 
result of a Divine command. And the subsequent 
history of Abraham, especially his conduct in the 
surrender of Isaac, shows that he was a man of 
such loyalty to God as to be capable of surrender- 
ing everything, however dear to him, in deference 
to His will. 


1 Genesis xxiii. 6. 
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The command from God to Abraham was accom- 
panied with a threefold promise; that He would 
bring him to a land where he was to dwell; that 
He would make of him a great nation ; and that in 
him all the families of the earth would be blessed. 
We need not ask whether Abraham understood the 
full import of these promises. He certainly under- 
stood thus much—that God designed that he and 
his seed should dwell in the land that He was to 
show him; and that in that land He would make 
him the subject of extraordinary blessing, blessing 
that should not be limited to him, but should 
embrace also all the families of the earth. The 
land and the blessing were tied together by a link 
of God’s own forming. The land was worth little 
without the blessing, and the blessing could not be 
had but in the land. This was the idea conveyed 
to Abraham, and his whole life shows how 
thoroughly he was influenced by it. 

The land was very unlike the flat fertile plain of 
Chaldea. It was not level, but mountainous, full 
at the same time of beauty and fertility; but the 
choicest parts of it were doubtless in possession of 
the Canaanite, who “dwelt in the land.”? Abraham 
could have got little more than leave to pasture his 
flocks in the upland “wilderness;” in all the country, 
till the death of Sarah, he had not so much as a 
place to bury his dead. And the Canaanite was 
not an agreeable neighbour. Neither his religion 
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nor his morality was congenial to the patriarch. 
To wander about a kind of intruder, certainly a 
stranger and a pilgrim, in this rocky country, 
pitching his tent here or there as the way might 
open to him, amid gross idolatry and immorality, 
was anything but the ideal of a happy life. Yet Abraham 


5 ‘ Fe though a pil: 
how tenaciously Abraham clung to it! Famine grim clings 


drives him to Egypt, where, after discovering his ee 
true relation to Sarah, the king loads him with 
wealth and honour; but forthwith he returns to 
Canaan. A burial-place has to be provided for 
Sarah; but he does not dream of laying her remains 
in the sepulchre of her fathers, he purchases a field 
and a cave from the sons of Heth. A wife has to 
be found for Isaac, and Eliezer, his confidential 
servant, is sent on the mission to Padan-aram, the 
land of his fathers. The shrewd Eliezer foresees 
that even if he find one suitable, her family will be 
very unwilling to send her to Canaan, and may 
propose that Isaac should go to her, not she to 
Isaac; Abraham deprecates the thought, it is not 
to be entertained for a moment; if the damsel will 
not come to Canaan the matter must end. Jacob 
quarrels with Esau, and flies to Laban ; he marries 
his daughters, and prospers in his employment, and 
everything seems to point to his settling in the 
country beside him; the anger of Esau is a real 
and very terrible source of alarm; but, in spite of 
all Jacob dares every risk and ventures back to 
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Canaan, because, as his midnight conflict with the 
angel shows, his heart is set on securing the blessing 
which drew his grandfather thither. When Jacob 
hears of Joseph being ruler in Egypt, he will not 
consent to leave Canaan and go down to him 
till he has got Divine permission. On the death 
of Jacob, his body is carried by his sons to be buried 
at Machpelah, in the sepulchre of his fathers; and 
when Joseph is dying, he takes an oath of his 
brethren that when God visits them they will 
carry up his bones to Canaan. 

Now, the question cannot but arise, Whence 
came this extraordinary affection for the land of 
Canaan, while all that they possessed in it was a 
grave? What drew Abraham to it from Meso- 
potamia, brought him back to it from Egypt, and 
would not let him hear of Isaac leaving it ? What 
made its attractions so irresistible to Jacob ? What 
made the great lord of Egypt decline the honours 
of pyramid and mausoleum, and bind his brethren 
so solemnly that he should be buried in the soil of 
Canaan? If we accept the plain and repeated 
statement of the Bible that all this was done in 
connexion with a Divine promise, which began with 


a gift, though not the actual possession, of the land, 


and which was to culminate in the coming of One 
in whom all the families of the earth were to be 
blessed, the problem is solved. On that theory, 
everything is plain and consistent. That key moves 
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smoothly among the wards, and opens the lock 
easily and at once. Nor can any other feasible 
explanation be devised. Apart from this supposi- 
tion, the facts are a jumble of mysteries. Father, 
son, grandson, and great-grandson reverse all the 
principles by which sensible men are usually guided, 
and act like fools. They show a passionate and 
ridiculous love for a country in which they do not 
possess a single acre. They reject most tempting 
offers elsewhere, run ridiculous risks, repudiate most 
desirable settlements. What theory of the lives 
of Abraham and his family can stand for a moment 
that does not proceed on the ground that it was 
a Divine communication that first guided him 
{0 Canaan, and that it was their strong faith in 
God’s supernatural promise that held them so firmly 
to the soil, and made them count it blessed beyond 
all other lands ? 


II. 


Tur LAND IN 1Tts RELATION To Gon’s PturRPosE 
RESPECTING ISRAEL. 


Tuer descendants of Abraham were chosen by 
God to be a peculiar people to Himself. They were 
to receive His revelations respecting the way of 
deliverance from sin, and the institutions He was 
to establish for His worship. The knowledge 
of God and of His will was to be preserved among 
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them free from the corruptions of the other religions 
of the world. The promise of One in whom all the 
families of the earth were to be blessed was in due 
time to be fulfilled in connexion with their race 
and their country. What made it peculiarly 
needful to select a people for these purposes was 
the universal tendency of the nations to idolatry. 
Men would not retain the knowledge of God in 
their hearts, and would not confine themselves to 
In order to the fitting rites of His worship. If the knowledge 


preserve 


poe knoe and worship of the true God were not to perish 
qe tue from the earth, special means must be used to 
preserve them. The best means that could be 
selected might not wholly effect the object; but 
it might lay a foundation on which, through the 
maintenance of suitable ordinances, aided by the 
watchful influence of Divine love, and the faithful 
discipline of chastisement, a measure of fidelity 
might be preserved, backslidings might be healed, 

and the light might continue to shine. 
For effecting such purposes, a suitable territory 
had to be found. That territory must be in some 
Fitnessof degree separate from the rest of the world. It 
fortis. would not answer the purpose if it were in imme- 
diate contact with the great idolatrous nations; for 
besides that these nations would threaten their 
independence, the Israelites were only too ready to 
follow the example of idolaters. Nor would it be 
suitable if quite buried and cut off from access to 
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the rest of the world, for the time would come 
when the light that had been preserved in Israel 
must flash out for the benefit of the whole family 
of man. A land sufficiently secluded from other 
nations to preserve the purity of worship prescribed 
by God; yet sufficiently near to other countries to 
be a convenient centre of light when the time 
should come for Israel to ‘arise and shine,’—was 
the desideratum for accomplishing God’s purpose 
respecting his people. 

Now, Palestine, as actually possessed by the 
seed of Abraham, was just such a land.' It is 
remarkably isolated from other countries, and yet 
it is not buried away at the ends of the earth, but 
lies in the very centre of the old world. On the 
south and east it was girdled by deserts; on the 
north, the parallel ranges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon left only the Valley of Ccelo-Syria, or 
hollow Syria, as a way of access; while along the 
west it was protected by the Mediterranean. On 
the south and east, the only people with whom the 
Israclites could have easy intercourse were the 
desert tribes that hung on their skirts—Amalek, 
Moab, Ammon, and Edom. The dispossessed 
Canaanites had taken refuge to a considerable 


1 We do not here take account of the limits of the country 
promised to Abraham, as the ultimate inheritance of his seed, 
but to the territory actually possessed, at least up to the time 
of David. 
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Nature of 
the seacoast. 


extent among the northern mountains, and to some 
degree their influence remained. The Philistines 
still held their strip of seaboard on the south, and 
the Phoenicians on the north. But in ordinary 
circumstances none of these tribes was capable by 
itself of making much impression on the Israelites. 
It was only in times of carelessness in Israel and 
tendency to idolatry that their power prevailed. 
The fact that the Israelites were often fascinated 
by the idolatry of these comparatively feeble neigh- 
bours, shows how dangerous the neighbourhood 
of any of the great idolatrous nations would have 
been. But in the land of Canaan they were as far 
removed from the seductive power of Chaldea on 
the north, and Egypt on the south, as they could 
well have been. No situation, therefore, could 
have been better adapted for the maintenance of 
their national independence, and of the knowledge 
and worship of the true God. 

We have said that the sea was a barrier on the 
west. To most nations, however, the sea, instead 
of a wall of separation, is a highway of communica- 
tion. But it was not so to the Israelites, and for 
an obvious reason—the seaboard of Canaan is 


_ remarkably even. It is pierced by no creeks, gulfs, 


or firths that would constitute good natural harbours. 
Joppa and Accho were the only sea-ports; but if 
the entrance to Joppa in those days was like the 
entrance now, when passengers have to be landed 
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in boats, and have to shut their eyes in the excite- 
ment of being borne over the black reef that 
obstructs the entrance, the harbour of Joppa could 
have had little to boast of. The evenness of the 
seaboard of Canaan is the more remarkable when 
contrasted with that of Phoenicia, a little to the 
north Phoenicia was celebrated for its seaports. 
One has only to glance at the physical map of 
Paiestine to see the cause. In Phoenicia, roots of 
the Lebanon mountains run into the sea, making 
a much more jagged sea line, and reducing to the 
smallest limit the proportion of the country adapted 


for tillage. The Pheenicians could not be an agri- 


cultural people; naturally they were sailors and 
merchants, and indeed their flag was known in 
every port of the world. But in Palestine, instead 
of the spurs of mountains running into the sea, we 
find along the coast a level plain, well adapted for 
tillage, but offering no scope whatever for seafaring 
pursuits. Unlike the Phcenicians, the Israelites 
never took kindly to the sea. As a symbol in 
Seripture, “it is the element of danger and strife ; 
its proud waves are the emblems of the rebellious 
lifting up their voice; its endless surging denotes 
the eternal unrest of the wicked; and in the 
Apocalypse it isa feature of the new earth, that 
in it there is no more sea.” No people can have 
their home on the deep, or be much on the sea, 
whose country, by its jagged seaboard, is not well 
C 
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Contrast of 
Palestine to 
Greece or 
Britain. 


The first 
enemies 
were the 
neighbour- 
ing tribes. 


Afterwards 
Egypt and 
Chaldzo- 
Assyria, 


provided with natural harbours. The peninsula 
of Greece is serrated round and round. Our own 
island has no Jack of creeks and coves, as well as 
larger estuaries. Palestine had so few that her 
people could but stay at home and cultivate the 
soil. They were bound, as we say, to be an 
agricultural people, and were thus, physically, in 
the most favourable circumstances for preserving 


their religion pure from idolatrous contamination. 


The history of Israel up to the time of David 
accords entirely with these conditions of their 
country. Their chief enemies then were the remnant 
of the Canaanites, and the small tribes that hung on 
their borders, It is true that portions of the people 


_ often adopted the religious customs of these tribes 


in preference to their own; but this compliance 
invariably brought them into trouble, and there 
always remained under the Divine dealings a 
rallying power in the better part of the nation to 
throw off the yoke and repudiate the idolatry of 
their neighbours. In the later period of their 
history, however, this state of things was materially 
changed. 

We have said that, secluded in a sense though 
Palestine was, it lay in the very heart of the old 
world. In particular, it formed the link of con- 
nexion between the two great empires that con- 
tended for mastery in the ancient world —the 
Egyptian on the south, and the Chaldeeo-Assyrian 
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ee 
on the north. In the early history of the Hebrews, 

little is heard of these two powers. But in the 
progress of the history, their conflicts with each 

other become more frequent and more prominent, 

and we find them often in contact with the land 

of Israel, and usually in collision with her rulers. 

Under David, Israel had become a great power, 

and could not be overlooked by either Egypt on 

the south, or Assyria or Chaldwa on the north. 

If Israel had faithfully learned her lesson during 

the earlier and quieter period of her history, 

she might now have been ready for her higher 

and wider function as “a light to lighten the 
Gentiles.” But she was not ready for this function. 
Calamity and dispersion had to take place ere 

she could fulfil this purpose of her calling. Stall, bed At a 
even at this period, the religion of Israel may Tits” ” 
have exercised a missionary influence in the case arg Hs 
of some members of these distant nations. We 

find Isaiah speaking of “sons of the stranger” 

that had “joined themselves to the Lord,” and ot 

~ eunuchs that kept God’s Sabbaths and laid hold of 

His covenant, and to them is given the promise of 

a name and place in God’s house and within His 


walls, better than of sons and of daughters. The ois house 


house of 


prophecy that God's house would be a house Ol eae 
prayer for all nations belongs to the same period. aoa 
Ebedmelech, who befriended Jeremiah, and whose 
hearty and courageous service in his behalf seems 
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to have sprung from spiritual sympathy, was an 
Ethiopian. Such facts were like the faint streaks 
of dawn foreshowing what would afterwards be so 
plain—the great advantage for missionary purposes 
of the situation of the land of Israel. 

beraitotthe Dut the full benefit of that situation remained 

secnater to be seen afterwards. When the captivity at 

mecptvity Babylon came to an end, and leave was given to 
return to Jerusalem, besides those who returned to 
settle, there were many who went up periodically 
from other countries to be present at the feasts. 
Their visits to the ancient capital served to keep 
their religion living and fresh, and to prevent it 
from becoming mixed up with the pagan religions 
around them. But the Hebrew religion more thar 
held its own—it gained many proselytes. And then 
when in the fulness of the times Christ appeared, 
no spot on the earth could have been better 
Suitability adapted than Jerusalem to be the great propagan- 


of Jerusalem 


Propamast Gist centre of Christianity. Jews, who had come 
piopeeandiet 
tr 


centre 0 


Christianity. from all directions to the feast, returned home to 
propagate the good news of the kingdom. There 
were highways, as it were, from Jerusalem to all 
parts of the civilized world. From no other place 
could the command have been more suitably 
given, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Guspel to every creature.” | 

Thus admirably was the land adapted to all the 
purposes for which it was chosen. By its seclusion, 


is ae ee ee ; 
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in one sense, it served first of all as a sort of pre- 
serve, where the true religion might be nursed and 
protected from the idolatries of the great pagan 
powers. Lying between the two great rival 
empires, it afterwards drew to it the leading 
nations, and furnished them with their first lessons 
in the saving knowledge of God. Finally, having 
become the scene of the birth and the death of 
Jesus, it became the centre from which the glad 
tidings of redemption issued, and from which, 
through the dispersion of the Hebrew race, they 
were carried over all the world. 

Thus we see that the Hebrew history as recorded 
in the Old Testament books has all the marks of a 
real history. It is in no sense mythical, or alle- 
gorical, or imaginative ; itis “ downright” history. 
All the evidence from the ancient monuments of 
Egypt and Assyria is to the same effect; to this 
we add the evidence of the land. Its position, its 
boundaries, its relation to other and more distant 
countries all evince that the narrative in the Hebrew 
Scriptures is a record of real events. 


ITI. 
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Tur first few verses of Joshua furnish a remark 


able proof of courage, enterprise, and devotion to 


the will of the Lord. The lands of Sihon and Og 
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on the east of the Jordan, which had just been 
conquered, were most attractive and desirable. 
They were remarkably well fitted for cattle—the 
only kind of property which the Israelites had. 
The tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, having much cattle, asked and obtained 
leave to settle on that side of the Jordan. But it 
is evident that this arrangement was regarded as a 
questionable one, and that that side of the Jordan 
was counted very inferior to the other. It was 
not that Bashan and Gilead were less fertile, or 
less suitable for an agricultural people. Yet, some- 
how, the west of the Jordan was the land. It was 
on its soil that Moses had such a desire to stand. 
It was the coup d’eil of the land from Dan to 
Beersheba obtained from the top of Pisgah, that 
formed his consolation under the chastisement that 
hindered him from crossing the river. Whence this 
extraordinary devotion to the western part of the 
country, now held as it was by so powerful enemies? 
We are thrown back on the considerations that 
had such a fascination for Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph. This was emphatically the land of 
promise. It was in connexion with this that the 
blessing was to be given. The command was 
accordingly given to Joshua to pass over Jordan, 
and take possession. And the faith and courage 
of Joshua and the people were shown in their 
unflinching obedience to the difficult command. 


. ees 
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The campaign of Joshua was a definite and 
comprehensive one; and both in its leading features 
and in its details, it showed a remarkable adapta- 
tion to the structure of the country. The structure 
of Western Palestine may be compared roughly to 
the backbone of a fish, having an elevated plateau 
in the middle running from north to south, from 
which a series of ridges, like the sidebones of the 
fish, stretch out on both sides, running towards the 
Maritime plain on the west, and the Jordan on the 
east.! Any one may see that it would be extremely 
difficult to conquer such a country from the south. 
_ Each successive ridge, corresponding to the lateral 
bones of the fish, would have presented a new 
obstacle to the invading host. If Joshua had been 
represented as invading the country along the line 
of Beersheba, Hebron, Bethlehem, etc., the enter- 
prise would have been most difficult, in the hght 
of the modern science of physical geography. The 
only feasible military approach from the south 
would have been effected by seizing the Philistine 
plain, and advancing by it to the plain of Esdraelon, 
which stretches across the country from the sea to 
the Jordan. But we are told expressly that “the 
Lord led them not through the way of the land 

! That most valuable of all contributions to our knowledge of 
the physical condition of Palestine, the Trigonometrical Map of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, has been carefully studied in 


connexion with this tract. It throws most valuable light on the 
relation of the land to the history. 
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of the Philistines, although that was near; for God 
said, Lest peradventure the people repent when they 
see war, and they return to Egypt.” (Exodus 
xi. 17.) This route having been avoided, Joshua 
proceeded to invade the country on its eastern 
flank. Having entered it there, it was next neces- 
sary for Joshua to plant himself firmly on some com- 
manding point of the central plateau, thereby, in 
the first place, cutting the land in two, and securing 
a base from which he might gradually extend his 
conquests both southwards and northwards. 
We must observe that it is not the way of the 

The super- Bible to introduce the supernatural without due 

natural in ‘ i 

the Bible. cause. As much work as possible is seen to be 
done by natural causes, and the supernatural begins 
where the natural ends. In the campaigns of 
Joshua we have just three miracles. Two were at 
the outset of his career, and one further on. The 
first was the supernatural drying up of the Jordan 
to allow the host to cross. The river was in flood, 
and Joshua had no resources for crossing by natural 
means. The second was the supernatural fall of 
the walls of Jericho. The destruction of that 
stronghold was indispensable, otherwise the host 
would have been exposed to incessant attack. 
These two miracles accomplished, the campaign 
advances by natural causes. 

First, Joshua selects a ravine by which to reach 

a commanding position on the plateau. The ravine 
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selected is that on which the city of Ai stood; 
and after a repulse, occasioned by the disobedience 
of Achan, the city and the neighbouring territory 
fell into his hands. There is something like a 
gap here in the narrative. After the destruction 
of Ai, we find Joshua at Mount Ebal, near the 
ancient Shechem, fulfilling an order which God 
had given about the reading of the law. But Ebal 
is some twenty-five miles north of Ai How did 
Joshua get there? Hither he must have fought 
his way; or the chiefs, seized with panic, must 
have given up the country to him. In either case, 
it was animportant step. It indicated that Joshua 
had got possession of the central part of the plateau, 
virtually commanding the central portion of Pales- 
tine—that which afterwards constituted the territory 
of the important tribe of Ephraim and the half 
tribe of Manasseh. Another section of the plateau 
came into lis possession through the treachery of 
the Gibeonites, who pretended to come from a great 
distance, but were really near neighbours of Ai. 

At first the confederate kings in the south had 
been stricken with panic; but hearing of the capture 
of Ai, and the cession of the Gibeonite territories 
and cities, and knowing that Joshua now held an 
important section of the plateau in the very heart 
of the country, they pluck up courage and pre- 
pare to attack him. Five kings on the south, 
occupying the territory that afterwards formed the 
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kingdom of Judah, bring up their forces to Gibeon. 
Joshua, executing a swift night march from Jericho, 


falls on them unexpectedly, and completely defeats 


them. Not satisfied with routing them, he pursues 
them down the western slope of the plateau, the well- 
known pass of Bethhoron. The work was too great 
to be done in an ordinary day, and to enable him 
to finish it, his third miracle was wrought, the sun 
stood still. If Joshua had done no more than 
obtain possession of the pass of Bethhoron on the 
west, as he had already secured that of Ai on the 
east, he would have achieved a great military feat, 
for he would have completely cut off communica- 
tion between the south and the north. But he did 
more. He followed up his victory by besieging 
the principal cities until he got possession of them 
all. The Anakims—the dread of the generation 
that came out of Egypt—shared the common 
destruction. The infatuation of the kings in 
assembling to fight with Joshua at Gibeon, proved 
the ruin of their country. Being utterly defeated in 
battle, their people could put no further obstacle in 
Joshua’s way, except their fenced cities; one by one 
these were taken, and over the whole southern part 


of the kingdom, Joshua was left without opposition. 


There is a Samaritan tradition! that it was now 
that Joshua undertook the reduction of the central 
part of the country. We have seen, however, that 

1 Conder’s Guide to the Holy Land, p. 255. 
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he must have made great progress in this before 
his expedition against the kings of the south. From 
the Bible we learn that some of the chiefs retreated 
northwards (see Josh. xi. 2, 3), and took part in 
the very determined stand which was made next 
at the waters of Merom, by the confederate poten- 
tates of the north. 

It was for the district afterwards known as 
Galilee, or Upper Galilee, that this stand was made. 
Jabin, “king of Hazor,” headed the movement, in- 
viting his own immediate neighbours and a number 
of other chiefs who were more remote. But 
_ they shared the fate of the southern warriors; they 
were utterly defeated, and the whole of Northern 
Palestine came into the possession of Israel. 

It is a noticeable fact that the conquest of the 
part east of the Jordan, as effected by Moses, was 
quite a separate achievement, and had no direct 
effect whatever on the conquest of the west. It is 
very rare that a river makes such an important 
separation between countries. But the Jordan 
though narrow was no ordinary river, or rather 
the valley through which it flowed was no ordinary 
valley. Near the sources of the river, the valley 
begins to be depressed below the level of the 
sea, ‘and the depression increases as the river 
advances, reaching its maximum at the entrance to 
the Dead Sea, where the depression is 1,300 feet. 


This, coupled with the fact that on each side of 
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the Jordan valley there rose an elevated plateau 
not less than 2,000 feet above the sea level, made 
the Jordan far more than an ordinary boundary. 
Its deep depression, with the steep passes on either 
side, made it an almost impassable barrier. Hence 
the conquest of the east side contributed nothing 
to the conquest of the west. We observe, too, in 
Joshua’s campaigns how thoroughly the threefold 
division of the country into south, middle, and 
north was recognised. It was the same physical 

threcteld conditions that gave rise to the threefold division 

eee Saye after times — into Judah, Samaria, Galilee. 
Kach section of the country is separated by natural 
barriers from the rest. The passes of Ai and 
Bethhoron, and other passes, form a natural sepa- 
ration between Judah and Samaria. North of 
Samaria, the wild, hilly region of Galilee has 
peculiar features of its own. But the physical 
separation of Samaria and Galilee is not so marked 
as that between Samaria and Judah. In the later 
history of the country, Samaria and Gralilee were 
united in the kingdom of Jeroboam; but Judah 
was quite apart, and then, as later, it might almost 
have been said that the Jews had no dealings with 
the Samaritans. In all this we see how thoroughly 
the physical structure of the country corresponds 
with the history, and we find a strong reason for 
believing that the history is a simple and faithfu! 
record of real events. 
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Tur LAND IN ITs RELATION TO THE SUBSEQUENT 
History. 


One of the earliest incidents after the settlement 
indicates clearly the unusual nature of the separa- 
tion which the Jordan Valley effected between the 
east and the west. Hardly had the Reubenites, 
Gadites, and half-tribe of Manasseh returned from 
helping in the conquest of the west, when they 
built a great altar on the banks of the river, and 
on being challenged for the unauthorised proceed- 
ing, gave as an explanation that the Jordan was 
so profound a barrier between the two sides of the 
country, that apart from some such monument, to 
be a witness of the oneness of the people, it would 
be thought that the dwellers on the east had “no 
partin the Lord.” It was a good stroke of policy 
when David was flying from Absalom, that he 
contrived to get to the other side of the river, and 
thus throw the deep valley between him and his 
pursuers. Fain would Zedekiah have taken the 
same course when Jerusalem was taken by Nebuch- 
adnezzar; but though he got as far as the plains 
of Jordan, he was unable to effect his object ; taken 
by the enemy, he was carried to Riblah, where his 
sons were slain and his eyes put out. Our Lord’s 
habit, when worn out with labour and the crowds 
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that came to Him, of escaping for a time “ to the 
other side,” showed that there He found a silence 
and seclusion not to be had on the west. In the 
region of Perea He seems to have been less in 
danger than in Judea, and less exposed to those 
cavils and snares on the part of His enemies which 
He was always so ready to meet, but which must 


_ have caused to His mind an excessive strain not 


easy to bear. 

On the other hand, the wisdom of the Divine 
plan, which had made the west of Jordan the 
Land of Promise in an especial sense, became 
evident as events emerged. From the beginning, 
the eastern tribes were more exposed to the forays 
of the Midianites, Amalekites, and other inhabi- 
tants of the eastern deserts; and from their isolated 
position they were less able to repel them, as they 
could not always reckon on the aid of their brethren. 
But a far more serious danger threatened them 
when the northern powers, Syria and Assyria, 
began to wish for the possession of Palestine. 
Lying nearest to them, the eastern settlements 
were naturally the objects of their first attacks. 
It was the king of Assyria that was by far the most. 
formidable assailant. Four kings of Assyria, 
Shalmanezer u., Pul, Tiglath-Pileser 11, and 
Shalmanezer tv., attacked the kingdom in succes- 
sion. In these invasions, first the frontier towns 
were taken, and their inhabitants carried into 
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captivity; then the rest of the people, and at the 

end the whole of the ten tribes. In their national 

history the tribes that had been more attracted by 

the rich pastures of Gilead and Bashan than by 

the spiritual promise associated with the west, paid 

dear for their preference; their country was deso- 

lated, and their land devoured by strangers many 

years before the same calamities reached their 

brethren on the other side of the river. 

The allotments to the various tribes, and the Situation of 
positions in which they were severally fixed, is an 
" interesting subject, on which some careful students 
of Scripture believe that a good deal may be said. 
Undoubtedly, the position of the leading tribe, the 
tribe of Judah, was remarkable both in itself and 7"" 
in its bearing on the national history. The terri- 
tory of Judah, in which we may include that of 
- Benjamin, Simeon, and Dan, was in no wise con- 
spicuous for beauty, nor for many of the other 
qualities that at first sight constitute a desirable 
possession. For the most part it is a rocky, moun- 
tainous tract, where the bare limestone hills throw 
up everywhere those grey crags and blocks which, 
though an evidence of a rich soil, and favourable 
under a great amount of labour to the growth of the 
vine, give to the country, neglected as it is now, 
its peculiar aspect of desolation. Abounding in Home ot 
caverns, it afforded shelter to many a wild animal aioe 
—such as the lion and the bear. Between Jeru- 
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salem and Jericho robbers haunted its passes. 
Within its precincts lay the region in which our 
Lord was tempted, and where it was said He was 
with the wild beasts. To compensate for these 
disadvantages, it was the home and head-quarters 
of the vine. The limestone soil and the terraced 
hills are well adapted for that plant, and it is not 
difficult to understand how such a sample as the 
twelve spies carried back from Hebron might be 
found on some of its sunny slopes. The vineyard 


of Engedi is celebrated in the Song of Solomon; 


and even yet, a cool fountain and a tropical climate 
show what rare products may have been obtained 


in such a spot. 


But the tribe of Judah had a far more important 
advantage in those disturbed and warlike times. 
It was by far the best protected part of the land. 
The passes of Benjamin on the north, the Dead 
Sea on the east, and to some extent the desert on 
the south and south-east folded it in their snug 
embrace. Its chief danger was on the west, where 
it lay open to the Philistines, and from them in its 
early history its troubles chiefly came. But it had 
another source of protection. By far the strongest 
natural fortress in the country lay within this 
territory. Surrounded by mountains, and standing 
itself on considerable heights, Jerusalem seemed 
the very spot on which to place the chief city of 
the country. If it was “beautiful for situation,” 
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it was so in a military or utilitarian, rather than 
an wsthetic or picturesque sense. It was the very 
symbol of a God-encircled, God-protected city. 
“As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about His people from hence- 
forth even for ever.” Tu an invading army it was 
difficult of access. And even when an army was 
under the walls, its strength and security may be 
judged of from the saying ascribed to the Roman 
general Titus—that if it had not been for the dis- 
sensions among the people themselves, the place 
could never have been taken. 

Captain Conder, R.E., of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, gives a striking account of the position 
of Jerusalem,in relation to the history of the country. 


**In the conformation of the Jewish hills, the secret of the 
immense vitality of the Jewish nationality is probably to be 
found. Had the capital of Judea been placed at Caesarea, on the 
high-road from Greece to Egypt—had it even been permanently 
fixed at Shechem, accessible through the open valley of Samaria, 
it cannot be doubted that Greek or Egyptian influence would 
have affected far more the manners and religion of the Jews. 
Remote and inaccessible in its rugged mountains, Jerusalem was 
removed from the highway by which the hosts of the Pharaohs 
advanced on Assyria. It was only accessible by one of three 
difficult passes, unless the whole country of Samaria were in the 
hands of the enemy. Hence, in the mountains of Judea, the 
national faith had a secure home. The Philistines overran the 
plains, and even came up mto the Shephelah; Egyptian and 
Assyrian monarchs conquered Samaria and Galilee ; but a small 
band of undisciplined peasants was able, under the -Maccabees, 
to hold at bay the armies of the Seleucide, and it required the 
fullest efforts of Roman energy and discipline to compass the 
destruction of Jerusalem under Titus or under Hadrian. The 
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Features of 
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history again repeats itself in Crusading times. The Judean hills — 
resisted long after all other parts of the country had been lost, 
and Saladin held Jerusalem undisturbed while Richard overran 
the plains.’’2 


Coincidences manifestly undesigned are strong 
proofs of the truth of a history. If we pass to 
New Testament times, we shall find some interest- 
ing instances of such coincidence in the life of our — 
Lord. All know that His discourses abounded in 
illustrations, and that the illustrations which He 
employed were of a very varied character. But 
the variety, however casual it may seem to us, was 
in reality far from casual. It is interesting to 
observe that most of His parables derived from 
vineyards were spoken in or near Jerusalem, in 
that district of the country which, we have seen, 
was the head-quarters of the vine.? Galilee was 
not much of a vine-growing district, but it had its 
famous lake abounding in fish; it had its cornfields 
covering the little plain at the north-west angle, 
which was such a marvel of fertility; it had its — 
tares and its wheat, its mustard plant and its lilies 
springing into beauty when the right season was 
come. Hence it is with Galilee that we are led 
to connect the parables of the sower, the drag- 
net, and the mustard, and the use of the lily to 
enforce the duty of trusting inGod. After visiting 


1 Tent Work in Palestine, i. 17, 18. 
2 Matt. xx. 1, xxi. 33; Luke xiii, 6; John xv. 1. 
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Palestine, Renan found it to reflect so thoroughly 
the life and lessons of Jesus, that to him it appeared 
like a fifth Gospel. To the close student, one part 
of it will appear to reflect the Gospel according to 
St, Matthew, another part the Gospel according to 
St. John. The teaching of Jesus in Galilee and in 
Judea respectively has a flavour of the soil. This 
feature is one of the numberless traces of reality 
that mark the life of Christ as delineated in the 
four Gospels, and that justify the remark that it 
were far more wonderful that that life should 
have been a myth, than that it should have been a 
reality. 

The adaptation of the situation and climate of 
Jerusalem to the events connected with it might 
receive much ampler illustration. One instance 
we cannot but give. From a recent paper by the 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society, 
we learn that for the last eighteen years Jerusalem 
has been, in a sense, a station of that Society, so 
that the variations of its climate at different seasons 
of the year are now matters of scientific certainty. 
It is a peculiarity of the climate of Jerusalem, that 
about the beginning of April the thermometer often 
falls very low, much below the average of the 
season. There is often a return of winter, as it 
were, in April. In October, which in most. places 
has a temperature like that of April, the ther- 
mometer at Jerusalem is steady, it is not subject 
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to rapid falls as in April. Compare this with the & 


fact that the Passover occurred in the beginning of 
Apnil, and the Feast of Tabernacles in October. 
Now, the Passover was a domestic feast, kept within 
doors; the Feast of Tabernacles was kept in the 
open air. But owing to the great cold which so 
often prevailed in April, it would have been most 
inconvenient had the season of these two feasts 


been October and April respectively. It will be 4 


remembered that at the trial of Jesus, Peter stood 
by a fire to warm himself because it was cold. The 
severe cold, so often occurring in April, must have 
been prevailing at the time. There is evidence 
that the climate of Palestine has not materially 
changed during the historical period; for various 
species of plants still occur in Palestine that are 
known to have occurred in past ages. If the 
climate had become much colder it would have 
killed some of these species; if it had become 
much warmer it would have killed others. The 
reference in the Gospels to the great cold at the 
Passover is one of those touches of nature that 
marx a real history. 

Reference has been made to the prevalence of 
hmestone in the geological structure of Palestine. 
With the exception of some volcanic rocks near 
the Lake of Galilee, limestone is the sole furma- 
tion in the country. Blocks of rock, ravines, and 
caves are found everywhere, being the character- 
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i 
istic features of a limestone district. The whole 
history of the country accords with this fact. 
Caves, for example, adapted for habitations both 

for the dead and the living, must have been very 
common in the country of Hebrew history. 
Abraham buries Sarah in the cave of Machpelah. Prevalence 
The five kings that came against Joshua, being 
defeated and driven down Bethhoron, hide in a 

cave. Inthe days of Saul, when the Philistines 

had become very formidable, the men of Israel 

“hid themselves in caves, and in thickets, and in 

rocks, and in high places, and in pits.” David and 

his troop find accommodation in the cave of Adul- 

lam. Saul is asleep in a cave when David cuts 

off his skirts. In the days of Ahab and Jezebel, 
Obadiah hides the prophets by fifty in a cave. 
Isaiah, describing the day of the Lord, makes the 
people go into the caves for fear of the Lord. The 

grave where the body of Jesus was laid was a 

cave. And in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is 

said of the martyrs, “they wandered in deserts, 

and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth.” We all know how inappropriate such 
language would be to a country like our own. 

Still more out of the question would it have been 

in any history having the scene laid in the valley 

of the Nile, or in the valley of the Euphrates or 

the Tigris. Even the peninsula of Sinai, region of 

rocks though it was, could not have suited such a 
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Ones record, for great granite masses, like the rocks of 

limestone Sinai, are seldom hollowed into caves. Only in a 

soy limestone country like Palestine could the Hebrew 
seer le history have occurred. 

The witness which the structure of the country 

thus bears to the historical reality of the Bible 

of gyn history is in thorough agreement with that which 

meer the monuments of Egypt and Assyria have been 

found to furnish. No serious historical discrepancy 

has been pointed out between the contents of these 

monumental records and the facts of Bible history. 

On the other hand, the testimony, at a hundred 

points, to the accuracy of Scripture is very remark- 

able. One of the most interesting of these testi- 

monies is that borne by the Egyptian records to the 

condition of Palestine as parcelled out among a 

large number of independent chiefs or kings at a 

very early time. In the temple of Karnak an 

interesting record has lately been found of the 

military campaigns of Thotmes 11., some 1600 

years before Christ. One of these campaigns was 

directed against the country called “ Ruthen ”— 

corresponding to Canaan. The record relates that 

the hostile king of Kadesh arrived in the town 

of Maketha (Megiddo), where he had assembled the 

kings of all the countries from near the waters of 

Egypt to the land of Naharain. It thus appears 

that it was no new thing for one of the chiefs to 

unite his neighbours in opposition to a common 
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enemy, as was afterwards done in the case of 
Joshua. We are furnished likewise with a cata- 
logue of the chieftains that were captured in 
Megiddo, from which it appears that many places 
had the same names then with which we become 
familiar in Old Testament history. The list in- 
cludes Kadeshu (Kadesh), Maketha (Megiddo), 
Libina (Libna), Abil (Abila or Abel), Luis (Laish), 
Hazor, Kinnaroot (Chinnereth), Athamem (Adam), 
Shenana (Shunem), Ta’anak, Aper (Ophra), Jopoo 
(Joppa), Makthel (Migdol), Nanon (Nain), Beth- 
shean (Beth-shan), and many more.! Another 
fact which we gather from these records is, that the 
conquest of Canaan under Joshua must have been 
a very difficult and serious undertaking. Though 
the separate chiefs may have been but feeble, they 
were accustomed to act in concert, and their com- 
- binations, such as Joshua encountered, were very 
formidable. The Khita, or Hittite race, which 
prevailed in Western Syria, was indeed a very 
formidable one, able on some occasions, as the 
records show, to give no little trouble to the power 
of Egypt. 

Let us now try to ascertain the precise value of 
these facts, as witnesses to the Bible record. What 
they directly establish is the accuracy and literality 
of the narrative in all those points where the coin- 
idence holds. We find no traces of the looseness 
1 See Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i., p. 39, ete, 
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and vagueness of a mythical or imaginative record, 
We have none of the features sure to occur in a 
history where the historian, having only certain 
vague traditions of remote and uncertain origin as 
his materials, frames the details from his own 
imagination. The history is not a poem or an 
allegory, but a matter-of-fact record, where the 
historian obviously restrains himself from colouring 
the narrative, and even from expressing his own 
feelings regarding it. So far as we have materials 
for testing it, the narrative is very exact. Time, 
place, and circumstance are all carefully noted. 
And the more the narrative is tested by the struc- 
ture of the country, the more literally accurate is 
it found to be. 

Now, the common representation of rationalists 
and sceptics regarding Bible history is, that all its 
supernatural statements are myths, and that their 
origin is due to that vague feeling of wonder and 
mystery in which men are prone to indulge regard- 
ing events shrouded in the mists of antiquity. 
They maintain that the writers indulged in very 
loose modes of viewing and recording events. 
They must have come under a spell which con- 
founded in their brain facts and fancies, and made 


them record them together in strange confusion. 


This representation we distinctly challenge on the 
ground of fact. We maintain that the historical 
books of Scripture were not written, and could 
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not have been written in such a manner. Not 
only is the style of the historians plain, explicit, 
and exact, but, tested by every method in our 
possession, their statements are literally true. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that at one and the same 
time they were lucid and muddled,—that with one 
eye they saw naked facts, and with the other fictions 
and fancies,—that with one hand they recorded 
events as they happened, and with the other the 
dreams of an excited brain? Was their picture in 
the main a rigid photograph, but filled up in detail 
with conceptions as wild as were ever borrowed 
from fairy-land? Is there any other instance in 
all literature of records which for their literal truth 
stand all the positive tests to which modern research 
can subject them, and yet swarm with myths and 
fancies as unsubstantial as the baseless fabric of a 
vision P 

We maintain further, that facts now fully ascer- 
tained to be such by indisputable tests, DEMAND 
THE SUPERNATURAL FOR THEIR EXPLANATION. It 
cannot be disputed that the Israelites, after having 
been enslaved in Egypt, left that country, crossed 
the sea, lived long in the peninsula of Sinai, and 
suddenly acquiring a wonderfully warlike character, 
scattered the powerful armies of the confederate 
_ princes that opposed their entrance into Canaan. 
It cannot be disputed that they set up a remarkable 
civil and religious polity, with rites (such as the 
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passover) of a unique character, and that their 
whole institutions, civil and sacred, sprang out of 
their history as it is recorded by Moses and Joshua. 
Can these facts be accounted for without the super- 
natural? Does history furnish any analogous case, 
in which a body of slaves, having escaped by their 
unaided efforts from the land of the strongest 
government and most indomitable power in the 
world, overcame at the other end the opposition of 
a powerful confederacy who were in possession of 
the new country, and set up a polity, civil and 
religious, which lasted fifteen hundred years, resting 
on supernatural facts in which all of them believed 
most profoundly, but which in reality had no more 
foundation than a maniac’s dreams? Is it not 
true that of all things incredulity is the most 
credulous, and rationalism the most irrational ? 


We 


THe Lanp 1n rts RELATION To THE WorpD oF 
PRopPHEcyY. 


Tux land to which Abraham emigrated from 
Chaldza, to which his posterity went up after cen- 
turies spent in Egypt, to which a portion of them 
returned after seventy years’ captivity in Babylon, 
and which gave birth to the Founder of that 
religion which has prevailed so long throughout 
the civilised world, was the subject of many pre- 
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dictions in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. 
Two of the oldest books of the Bible (Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy) thus foretel what would be the condi- 
tion of the land, in the event of the people proving 
faithless: “I will make your cities waste... . Your 
land shall be desolate and your cities waste. Then 
shall the land enjoy her sabbaths as long as it 
lieth desolate, and ye be in your enemies’ land” 
(Levit. xxvi. 31, 48). ‘The generation to come 
of your children that shall rise after you, and the 
stranger that shall come from a far land shall say, 
when they see the plagues of that land and the sick- 
nesses which the Lord hath laid upon it—‘ Where- 
fore hath the Lord done thus unto the land? what 
meaneth the heat of this great anger?’”’ (Deut. 
xxix. 27). The predictions respecting the land 
run parallel to predictions respecting the people, 
who though scattered among the nations were yet 
to be preserved. In the latter days a great change 
was to come over the people; and then (as the 
Church has most generally believed), the land which 
seemed to have been awaiting them, was to be 
restored to their possession, and was to manifest 
iar more than its former tokens of prosperity and 
blessing (Ezek. xxxvi. 1-15, Isa, xxxu. 13-15, 
Isa. vi. 11-13). 


‘A word here respecting the objection of sceptics to the 
physical state of countries as an evidence of the fulfilment of 
prophecy. If God had occasion to rebuke a people, it is said, 
the rebuke would fall on the peonle, not their land. To scourge 
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To the comparatively desolate condition of the 
country now, and indeed for generations back, all 
modern travellers bear convincing evidence. The 


enormous masses of ruins that are found in the 


country—a very weariness to the traveller's eye— 
are evidence sufficient of this fact. “Above al] 
lands,” says Dean Stanley, “ Palestine is a land of 
ruins.” + The country is miserably cultivated and 
miserably governed. The ruined terraces on the 
heights where the vine flourished indicate the 
falling-off from former times. In official reports it 
has been stated that the inhabitants of Syria are 
not one-tenth what the country is capable of sup- 
porting.” It might be different if the tillers of the 


the land for the sins of the people were like the act of a child, 
who beats the table against which it has accidentally knocked its 
head. The truth is, that the desolation of the land is only 
designed as a visible remembrancer of God’s displeasure with the 
people. And in this point of view the continuance of the desola- 
tion for many ages is very remarkable. The dispossession of 
races had been common in Palestine. The first chapter of 
Deuteronomy gives many instances of it. But as new races 
always came in room of the previous occupants, the moral 
lessons to be derived from their calamities were soon forgotten. 
Not so in the case of the Jews and their land. The continued 
desolation of the land keeps in perpetual remembrance the sin 
of the people. Provision is thus made for the final accomplish- 
ment of the great purpose of God’s dealing, and the effect will 
be all the more striking when at last mercy triumphs over 
judgment. 
' Sinai and Palestine. 

Report on Statistics of Syria, presented to British Parl'.- 
ment, 1839, quoted in Keith’s Evidence of Prophecy, 37th 
edition, p. 230. 
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ground were sure to reap where they have sown; 
but even when there are no Bedouins to plunder 
them, the Turkish tax-gatherer is an unfailing 
scourge. Since the Jews were dispossessed, no 
body of inhabitants have taken to the country as 
their own. During all these centuries no new race 
has arisen to associate its own traditions and songs 
and glories with the soil of Palestine. In England, 
Saxon and Dane and Norman have settled in the 
old homes of the Angle; but a new history speedily 
sprang up, and not by arms only, but by literature 
and art and religion and civilization generally, the 
strangers became blended with the country. No 
such process has ever taken place in Palestine; a 
mere /ocum-tenens race has been scattered over its 
soil. Men speculate on the feasibility of colonizing 
it with the descendants of its ancient people; to 
such an enterprise there are many difficulties; but 
the difficulty of getting quit of the present occu- 
pants hardly ever presents itself as an element in 
the case. 

Is the present condition of the land an accident? 
This is what the sceptic now would probably say, 
No one now would think of taking up the foolish 
assertion of Voltaire, that it was always a miserable 


country, and that it never could have had either 


the riches or the population ascribed to it in Scrip- 
ture. The unscrupulous rashness and ignorance of 
Voltaire glare on us in this statement. Tacitus, 
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Josephus, Jerome, and hundreds of other authori- 
ties are directly against him. The multitude of 
ruined towns to which every traveller bears witness, 
and which the Palestine Exploration Expedition 
has now marked and tabulated with such exactness, 
proves that at one time the land swarmed with 
inhabitants. What we have said of its condition, 
past and present, is beyond reasonable contradic- 
tion. 

Natural But, it is sometimes said, it is easy to foretel the 


sagacity not 
enough to downfall of famous countries. Lord Macaulay’s 


prophecy picture of the New Zealander, sitting on the ruins 
of London Bridge, and surveying the desolation 
around him, may be coupled with the pictures of 
the desolation of the land of Israel that we find in 
the Hebrew prophets. Nations are not immortal. 
They have their periods of growth and decay. 
The poet may well ask, 


_ “ Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ?’ 


Was there, then, anything wonderful in the pre- 
diction that Palestine would become a desolate 
land? Was not the same thing foretold of Babylon, 
Tyre, Moab, Edom, Philistia, Egypt, Ethiopia 
—in short every land conspicuous in Bible history ? 
To writers who witnessed so many revolutions in 
the affairs of states as the Hebrew prophets, it was 
the most natural thing in the world to expect that 
the land of Israel would share the common fate, 
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would one day become conspicuous to all eyes in 
its contrast to its former glory. 

This way of disposing of the supernatural element 
of prophecy is hardly less open to contradiction 
than the hasty assertion of Voltaire. The Hebrew 
predictions regarding the land of Israel are as far 
removed as possible from a general forecast 
that it would share the fate of other countries. It 
is quite an error that all the countries are classed 
together. There is a very remarkable discrimina- 
tion in the predictions regarding them. To see 
this let us compare the predictions regarding 
Babylon, Egypt, and Palestine. 

In regard to Babylon, nothing can be stronger Prophecies 
than the predictions of unmitigated desolation from °°" 
generation to generation (Isa. xiii. 17-22, etc. ; 
Jeremiah xxv. 12-14; 1. 12, 18, ete; li). And 
nothing can be more remarkable than their fulfil- 
ment. For let us observe that though it was quite 
common in those times for one people to dispossess 
another, it was hardly ever known that the dis- 
possessed country should lie waste and desolate. 
Especially would this have been strange in the case 
of a city situated like Babylon. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the fertility of the surrounding plain. Babylon 
had access to the sea by the Euphrates—a high- 
way through the plain. When Alexander the 
Great conquered Babylon, he was so struck with 
the advantages of the site that he formed the 
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project of turning it into the capital of his magni- 
ficent empire! Yet for century on century it has 
been desolate, and the predictions of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah have been fulfilled to the letter. 

If we examine the prophecies on Egypt, we shall 
find that they too are peculiar. Desolate and 
withered it was to be, but not with a desolation 
like that of Babylon. It was to continue a 
kingdom, but it was to be the basest of the king- 
doms (Ezek. xxix. 15). There was to be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt; the sceptre was to 
depart away (Ezek. xxx. 18). The country which 
even in the days of Manetho was believed to have 
had a succession of thirty dynasties of kings, was to 
have the succession broken. Evidently the pro- 
phecy denotes that Egypt would be stripped of her 
ancient power and glory, that she would fall upon 
times very different from those when she claimed 
to be, and often was, mistress of the world. Has 
all this not come to pass? Egypt has never 
ceased to be a country. But she has never been 
the country that she used to be. She has never 
had a race of sovereigns to build pyramids and 
tombs, and temples like those of Karnak, nor a 
race of priests to astonish the world by their 
wisdom, nor of artificers to delight it with their 
arts and manufactures. For the most part she has 
owned subjection to a foreign power. Her efforts 

See Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. vi. p. 227. 
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after independence have been unsuccessful. And 
yet Egypt is still an entity, a political umit in the 
affairs of the East and of the world. Here, too, 
the predictions of the Hebrew prophets have found 
a remarkable verification. 

Lastly, let us take the case of Palestine. We 
have seen that the foretold desolation of the land 


of Israel was only partial. The most remarkable 


feature of the prophecies on this subject is that 
this limited desolation was to continue while the 
Jews continued to be scattered among the nations. 
Both these classes of predictions were in themselves 
unlikely. The preservation of the Jews as a 
separate race among all the nations where they 
have been scattered, is a unique fact in history. 
The chaplain of Frederick the Great had good 
reason for his answer, when he was asked by his 
master to give in one word a reason for believing 
in the inspiration of Scripture,—‘ The Jews, your 
Majesty.” It was also unlikely that so productive 
and populous a country as Palestine should continue 
for years to support but one-tenth of its possible 
population. But it was by many times more un- 
likely that these two unlikely facts should run 
parallel to each other—that the race should be 
preserved for the land, and that the land should 
be preserved for the race. How often has the 
attempt been made to get possession of the land! 
The Romans tried, and in a sense succeeded, but 
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Roman Palestine was never a flourishing country, — 
Then came the Mohammedan conquest; and then — 
the enterprise of the Crusades, with the nominally — 
Christian kingdom, which, after a precarious occu- _ 
pation, at length expired. Under the Ottoman — 
rule, its condition has not improved. : 

From time to time we hear of projects for 
restoring the country to its former owners. We — 
know there are Hebrews of great wealth and great _ 
patriotism, and it is sometimes surmised that they _ 
are about to buy up the country. Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant tries to persuade us that there is an — 
excellent opening for a colony east of the Jordan. — 
The persecutions that have lately befallen the Jews 


have led to many of them being driven from the 


countries of their oppression, and it seems only 
natural that they should return to the land of their 
fathers. The cry of “ Palestine for the Jews,” 
“The land of Israel for the people of Israel” 
seems as natural and as just as the like cry for 
any other nationality. 

It must be owned on all sides that the situation 
is very remarkable. We know there are many 
obstacles to the return of the Jews to Palestine. 
Their habits now are not agricultural but commer- 
cial. The old country would seem to afford little 
scope for the great financial and commercial enter- 
prises with which Hebrews have been identified for 
past generations. The problem is far from being a 
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simple or an easy one. All that we can say is, 
that the country is waiting for the people, and 
many of the people are looking to the country, and 
that events seem to be slowly moving towards a 
consummation that will unite the two. 

The distinction of Jew and Gentile has disap- 
peared, so far as the privileges of the Gospel are 
concerned. All are “one in Christ.” If ever Jews 
shall occupy a higher place than other believers in 
the kingdom of God, it will be in virtue of loftier 
faith, higher service, and holier lives, the fruits of 
the Holy Spirit. But the re-occupation of the land 
of Israel by the seed of Israel would involve no 
re-building of the middle’ wall which Christ abol- 
ished in His cross, having slain the enmity thereby. 
It would only be the completion of that marvellous 
testimony, which for well-nigh four thousand years 
the land of Israel has borne to the supernatural 
character of God’s Revelation, in making known 
His saving grace and love to the children of men. 
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The religious beliefs of the Semitic, Aryan, and Turanian 
nations, the Cushite races, the Egyptians, and the Chinese 
are surveyed, and it is shown that, with one exception only, 
Monotheism, either avowed or latent, absolute or qualified, 
is found everywhere underlying or struggling with a prevail- 
ing Polytheism, and is found most distinctly and clearly 
present in the earlier stages of the religions; moreover, 
that even in the case of the Romans, the one exception, 
there is in the name of Ju-piter a lingering reminiscence of 
a Monotheistic period. The different origins to which 
Monotheistic belief has been ascribed are examined, and 
it is shown that neither the religious instinct, which is a 
universal element in human nature, nor the exercise of 
enlightened reason upon the data furnished by observatior 
and experience, can account for it, so that its origin must 
be sought in Divine revelation. The gradual decay of 
Monotheism until God revealed Himself in Christ is shown 
to be due to human apostacy from God—to men not liking 
to retain God in their knowledge. Finally, it is noted that 
Monotheism, after it has once been revealed, finds support 
in the religious instinct of the best men, and also in the 
conclusions of Reason. 


BARLY PREVALENCE OF MONOTHEISTIC BELIEFS. 
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ae7HEN the inquirer into the past history of 
(| the human race turns his attention 
4@ especially to the subject of men’s 


eat religious beliefs, he seems at first sight 


to see everywhere in the ancient world polytheisms 
more or less multitudinous—vast and complicated 


arrangements of Divine beings, endued with dif- 
ferent degrees of power, variously related to each 
other, and regarded by their worshippers with 
different degrees of veneration. Except in one 
small, and, historically speaking, insignificant 
community, monotheism is unapparent,—fails to 
assert itself boldly; if existent at all, is existent 
only below~the surface, patiently suffering itself 
to be overlaid by an imposing superstructure of 
polytheism. Even in the single quarter which 
forms a manifest exception to the general rule— 
that of the Jewish, or rather the Hebrew, people— 
the monotheism, although pronounced, and on the 
whole paramount, is not all-prevailing or exclusive ; 
a counter current of a directly opposite character 
contends with the monotheistic stream, like the 
Arctic current with the Gulf stream in’ the North 


Polytheism 
apparent 
every where 
in the 
ancient 
world. 


Monotheism 
apparent 
only in one 
small 
community, 


Not all- 
prevailing or 
exclusive 
even there. 
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Idolatry in 
Israel. 


Conversely, 
an under- 
current of 
monotheistic 
belief 
existed 
where 
polytheism 


was 
rampant. 


Two out- 
standing 
races of 
mankind. 


Atlantic Ocean, adown two-thirds of the course of 
history; the. most monotheistic of all nations 
frequently falling for long periods of time under 
the influence of extremely degraded forms of 
polytheistic idolatry. Israel served gods other 
than Jehovah “on the further side of the flood” 
in “Ur of the Chaldees,” and even in Haran ; 
was given to idolatry in Egypt;! in the wilderness 
not only made themselves a calf, but “took up the 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of their god, 
Remphan, figures which they made to worship 
them ;”? in Palestine, “forsook the Lord, and 
followed other gods, of the gods of the people that 
were round about them, and bowed themselves 


unto them...and served Baal and Ashtaroth.’ 3 


Still this certain fact of the intermixture of the 
two counter beliefs among the favoured people 
may prepare us to find, without much surprise, 
that elsewhere also, where polytheism was even 
more rampant, an under-current of monotheistic 
belief existed and struggled with its adversary. 

In considering what traces there are of mono- 
theistic beliefs among the early races of mankind, 
it will be desirable, both for the sake of clearness 
and of brevity, to begin by classifying the races. 
Now it is generally allowed that two families stand 
out from the rest of mankind as leading and 
principal ones. ‘<The whole history of the civilised 

* Josh, xxiv. 14, ? Acts vii. 43. 3 Judg. ii. 12, 13 
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world,” says one writer, has hitherto been acted 
by two races only, the Semitic and the Aryan.”? 
There are “two great noble races,” writes another, 
which excel all the rest, and to which the civilisa- 
tion of the world is chiefly due, the Aryans and the 
Semites. ‘The Semites excel other civilized races 
infinitely in vigour, in courage, in poetic genius, 
and in the sentiment of religion. The Aryans 
have the advantage over the Semites in political 
and military ability, in intellectual power, and in 
aptness for scientific speculation.”? Side by side 
with these, but at a far lower level, is placed the 
family called generally Turanian ; whilst outside 
of these three are noted a certain number of 
isolated and abnormal types—Cushites, Egyptians, 
Chinese, and others, either incapable of classifica- 
tion, or at any rate not yet classified. We propose 
to follow the ethnic enumeration here indicated, 
and to consider separately the cases of the Semitic 
nations, the Aryan nations, the Turanians, the 
Cushites, the Egyptians, and the people of China. 


1.—Tue Semitic Nations. 


The Semitic nations include, beside the Hebrews, 
the Phonicians, the Syrians, the Arabians, the 
Moabites and Ammonites, the Assyrians, and the 


1 Max Miller, Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. 1., p. 341. 
2 Renan, Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, Vol. 1., p. 491. 
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Semitic 
conception 
of God. 


Semitic 
naines for 
the Divine 
nature. 


Indicative 
of a 
monotheistic . 
conviction in 
the heart of 

e race, 


later Babylonians. It is noted of these nations 
generally, though there may be particular ex- 
ceptions, that “they cannot conceive cf there being 
contained in the notion of God any variety, 
plurality, or sex; the word “ goddess” would be in 
their languages—or at least in some of them—the 
most horrible barbarism. Moreover, all the names 
by which they designate the Divine Nature, such as 
Kl, Eloh or Eloah, Adon, Baal or Bel, Shaddai, 
Jehovah, Allah, Elohim, even in the case where 
they are plural in form, imply the idea of 
supreme and incommunicable power, of absolute 
and perfect unity.”1 El means “strong,” or “the 
strong one;” Baal or Bel, “the Lord;” Baal 
Samin, “the Lord of heaven;” Adonis (in 
Phoenicia), “Lord ;” Marnas (at Gaza), “our Lord ;” 
Shet or Set, “Master ;” Moloch, Milcom, Malika, 
“King;” Eliun, “the Most High;” Shaddai, 
“the Almighty ;” Ram or Rimmon, “the Exalted,’’2 
The fact that these names are the oldest names 
expressive of divinity in the Semitic languages, 
and the further fact, that, whatever corruption of 
religion took place among the Semitic nations, 
these names remained in use, were never parted with, 
but passed on from generation to generation as 
invaluable heirlooms, is strongly indicative of a 
monotheistic conviction lying deep in the heart of 


1 Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, pp. 5, 6. 
2 Max Miiller, Chips, Vol. 1, p. 363. 


oA ene or BE 


the race, congenital, and never under any circum- 
stances eradicated. 

We are often warned, however, that ‘‘ dolus latet 
in generalibus.” Let us then proceed from the 
universal to the particular, from the Semitic race 
as a whole to the various nations of which it was 
composed. And first, with respect to the Arabs. 
The Arabs, we are gencrally told, were polytheistic 
idolaters until the time of Mohammed. Mohammed 
was the founder of monotheism among them. But 
it conflicts with this view, in the first place, that 
Herodotus can mention two divinities only whom 
the Arabs of his day worshipped;! and, in the 
second place, that these two, being a male and a 
female, are according to Semitic notions, respectively 
the personal supreme God, and an abstract term 
expressive of the mere idea of Deity.? Urotal is 
probably identical with the Adah tadla, or “ exalted 
god,” of the Arabic writers, whose worship has 
always lain at the root of the religion of Arabia ; 
and Alitat is Allat, the feminine correspondent of 
Allah, not originally a goddess, though ultimately 
worshipped as one, but a term like deitas or divinitas, 
the abstract of which the concrete is Allah tadla. 
“Tong before Mohammed,” says Professor Max 
Miiller, “the primitive intuition of God made 
itself felt in Arabia.’ The following is an 


1 Herod. iii. 8. 2 Max Miller, Science of Religion, p. 183, 
3 Chips, Vol. 1, p. 376. 
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The Book 
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Monotheistic 
throughout. 


——— 


“old prayer,” not contained in the Koran, and 
almost certainly anterior to it. “I dedicate 
myself to thy service, O God; thou hast no 
companion, except thy companion of whom thou 
art absolute master, and of whatever is his.” 
Quite certainly anterior to Mahommed is the verse 
in the Moallaka of Zoheyr— Try not to hide your 
secret feelings from the sight of Allah—Allah 
knows all that is hidden.” 4 

The Book of Job breathes the true spirit of 
Arabia, though the dramatis persone are perhaps 
rather Arameans than Arabs. At any rate, they are 
Semites, and give us a most remarkable illustration 
of early Semitic—as we believe, of Arabian— 
monotheism. There is not a suspicion of poly- 
theism in the entire composition, not a phrase 
uttered by any of the speakers which derogates 
from the transcendent power and majesty of the 
one great Ruler and Creator. ‘Shall mortal man 
be more just than God?” says Eliphaz; “shall 
a man be more pure than his Maker ? Behold, 
he puts no trust in his servants, and his angels 
he charged with folly. How much less in them 
that dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation is 
in the dust! . . . Happy is the man whom God 
correcteth ; therefore despise not thou the chasten- 
ing of the Almighty.” “ Doth God pervert judg- 
ment?” says Bildad, “or doth the Almighty pervert 

1 Chips, Vol. 1., p. 377. 


Am 
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justice? If thy children have sinned against him, 
and he have cast them away for their trans- 
gression, if thou wouldest seek unto God betimes, 
and make thy supplication to the Almighty... . 


g 


though thy beginning was small, yet thy latter | 


end should greatly increase.” “Canst thou by 
searching find out God ?” exclaims Zophar. “Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is 
as high as heaven—what canst thou do; deeper 
_ than hell—what canst thou know ?”’! 

Take again a specimen from the speeches of 
Elihu: “ Behold, God is great, and we know him 
not, neither can the number of his years be searched 
out. He draws towards him the mists from the 
waters, which pour down as rain, and form their 
vapours. . . . He charges the night with damp 
vapours; He drives before him the thunder- 
bearing cloud. It is driven from one side to the 
other by his command, to execute all that he 
ordains on the face of the universe, whether it be 
to punish his creatures, or to make thereof a proof 
of his mercy.” ? 

The Book of Job is by some assigned to a com- 
paratively late date, and the vocabulary savours 
certainly of the later Hebrew; but the form, the 
ideas, the simplicity of the style, and the state of 


1 Job iv. 17, 19; v. 17; viii. 3-7. 


2 Job xxxvi, 26, 27; xxxvii. 11-13. The translation of 
M. Renan is followed (Livre de Job, Paris, 1859). 
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society depicted are primitive, and the date of i 


Archbishop 
Usher’s date 
probably 
correct. 


The 
Pheenicians 
not 
originally 
polytheists, 


polytheistic, 


B.c. 1520, conjecturally assigned by Archbishop — 
Usher, and inserted commonly in the margins of 
our Bibles, is far from being extravagant. 

The Phoenicians are generally regarded as poly- | 
theists and idolaters; and certainly there was a e 
time in the history of the nation when the term 
“polytheists” would have been applied to them 
with truth. But M. Renan has argued with much _ 
show of reason, that originally it was otherwise.! 
The names Eliun, Shaddai, Adonai, Baal-samin, 
which belong to the Phoenician religious termin- 
ology, are, one and all, protests against polytheism, 
and point to a time when the nation recognised a 
single Supreme Being. Eliun, the God of Mel- 


chizedek,” is a superlative, rightly translated in 


our Authorised Version “the Most High.” He is 
placed by Philo-Byblius at the head of the 
Pheenician theogony, and is called in mythological 
language the father of Uranus, or heaven.’ 
Originally, He must have been to the Phenicians 
what He was to Melchizedek, “the Most High 


God, possessor of heaven and earth.”4 Shaddai, 


which has been detected in a Phoenician inscription,® 


1 See his Considérations sur le caractére général des peuples 
Sémitiques, Paris, 1859. 

2 Gen. xiv. 18. 

3 Philo-Bybl., c. iii., § 1. h 4 Gen. xiv. 19, 

5 De Vogué, Mélanges d’Archéologie, p. 77. 
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if not exactly a superlative, has a superlative force. 
It is well translated “ Almighty,” ! and is used in 
the Hebrew Scriptures as an equivalent of Jehovah 
and Elohim. The name witnesses to a time when 
the Phcenicians knew of but One who was power- 
ful, the source whence all other power was derived, 
the mighty, all-mighty, God. So with Adonai 
Adonai is “my Lord,” and can only have been 
made a divine appellative by one who recognised 
a single supernatural Being, whom he could feel 
to be his Lord exclusively. Baal-samin, “the Lord 
of heaven,” is less manifestly exclusive, since we 
might imagine him placed on an equality with a 
“QLord of Earth,” and a “Lord of the Lower 
Regions ;” but in the Pheenician system this was 
not so. Baal-samin, as Philo-Byblius distinctly 
informs us,? was “‘ the only God”—not the Lord 
of heaven merely, but the Lord of all things. 
Further, just as these four names, which desig- 
nate clearly, each of them, the supreme God, must 
be viewed as honorific titles of one and the same 
being, expressive of his various aspects or attributes, 
so it may reasonably be held, with regard to the 
greater number of the other Phoenician (so-called) 
deities, e.g., El, Sadyk, Melkarth, Baal, Molech, 


Hadad, that they were originally terms of the ¢& 


same character—mere epithets of the one eternal 
and divine Person who was felt to rule the universe. 
1 Gen. xvii. 1. 2 Philo-Bybl., 1. 8. 
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Hl means “Strong,” Sadyk, “ Just,” Baal,-“ Lord,” 
Molech, ‘‘ King,” Melkarth, “ City-King.” All are 
terms suitable to be applied to the one true God, 
and all therefore may have been so intended 
at the first. If they do not prove an original 
monotheism, at least they do not militate against 
It, . 

Even the position held by Astarté (Ashtoreth) 
in the Phoenician system is not incompatible with 
monotheistic belief. Like Allat or Alitat in 
Arabia, Astarté would express “the energy or 
activity, or the collective powers of the deity,” 1 
and would be the logical complement of Baal, as 
the abstract is the complement of the concrete. 
Hence Ashtoreth is called in one Pheenician in- 
scription “the name of Baal;”2 and in another 
her counterpart, Tanath, is called “the face of 
Baal;” while the Moabite Stone gives us the 
complex Ashtar-Chemosh as a single deity.’ 

The primitive Phoenician belief is well expressed 
in the words of Philo: “The ancient races of 
Pheenicia, in time of drought, lifted their hands 
heavenward to El. For him they considered the 
only God, the Lord of heaven, calling him Bel- 
samin, which with the Pheenicians is ‘lord of 


heaven,’ but with the Greeks, Zeus.” 4 


* Max Miller, Science of Religion, p. 183. # lbid., p. 184. 
3 Records of the Past, Vol. xt., p. 166. 
* Philo-Bybl., c. iii., § 1. 
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But little is known of the religious beliefs of the 
early Syrians, the Moabites, or the Ammonites. 
In connection with Syria, we hear however of four 
deities, Hadad, Rimmon, Adonis, and the Dea 
Syra or Astarté. It may be suspected, but it cannot 
be proved, that the first three were identical, and 
that Astarté occupied a similar position in Syria 
to that which belonged to her in Phoenicia. The 
Moabites and Ammonites appear in Scripture as 
_ monotheists, each nation worshipping only one 
~God— the Moabites Chemosh, the Ammonites 
Milcom or Molech, who are called their “ abomina- 
tions,” 1 because they worshipped them under human 
forms and with bloody rites. Mesa’s inscription— 
_ our only Moabite document—is entirely harmonious 
with Scripture. It is the composition of a mono- 
theist, whose god is called indifferently Chemosh, 
and Ashtar-Chemosh. The monotheism of the 
Moabites in early times is further strongly marked 
by the entire history of Balak and Balaam, where 
- Balaam’s God is “Jehovah,” and where he ex- 
presses himself in such terms as the following: 
“God is not a man that he should lie, neither the 
son of man, that he should repent. Hath he 
said, and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken, 
and shall he not make it good?” 2 “ Balaam, the 
son of Beor, hath said, and the man whose eyes 
are open hath said: he hath said which heard the 

1 Kings xi. 5, 7. 2 Num. xxiii. 19, 
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Balaam. words of God, which saw the vision of the 
Almighty.” “Wherewith shall I come before _ 
the Lorp (Jehovah), or bow myself before THE — 
HIGH Gop? Shall I come before him with burnt © 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the | 
Lorp be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my | 
body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed — 
thee, O man, what is good: and what doth the © 
Lorp require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?”’? 

Polytheisra In Assyria and Babylonia, on the contrary, as 


rampant in 


Balcndate we know them from the inscriptions, polytheism 


seems to have been pronounced and rampant from 
a very remote date. The inscriptions of the earliest 
Babylonian monarchs? present to us at least fifteen 
deities, who seem to be nearly upon a par, and 
among whom at any rate there is no one that 
stands out prominently from the rest, or that can | 
be regarded as possessed of supreme power. In | 
Assyria the most ancient inscription of any length 
shows us ten gods of apparently equal dignity,t — 
while the next in date adds to the list six others. — 
In this latter inscription eight deities are expressly 
1 Num. xxiv. 4. 2 Micah vi. 6-8. 

3 See Records of the Past (English translations of the As- 

syrian and Egyptian monuments by Birch, Rawlinson, Sayce, 


and others. Bagster), Vol. m1., pp. 6-20; Vol. v., pp. 53-85; 
Vol. vil, pp. 3-8. 4 Ibid., Vol. x1., pp. 3-6. 
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called “great gods.” Subsequently, in the reign 
of Esarhaddon, we find a mention of “sixty great 
‘gods’ as “strong ones,” who guide the life of the 
king.' Yct notwithstanding all this open display, 
not to say parade, of polytheism, there are not 
wanting mdications of a counter current of mono- 
theism, manifesting itself from time to time, in 
part personal, in part ethnic, or underlying the 
religion of the whole nation. A personal mono- 
theism is shown in the preference of individual 
kings for this or that deity, and in the elevation 
of the favourite to a markedly first place in the 
inscriptions of the particular monarch. Tiglath- 
pileser I. assigns such a position to Asshur,? whom 
he calls “‘the great Lord, ruling supreme over the 
gods, the giver of sceptres and crowns, the appointer 
of sovereignty.” Asshur is “his Lord,” prompts 
his expeditions, gives his armies strength and power, 
strikes terror into the hearts of his enemies, grants 
him all his wishes, establishes him in the govern- 
ment of Assyria, makes his name celebrated to 
posterity. Though many other gods are acknow- 
ledged, no one of them comes near to Asshur, 
either in power or in dignity. With Nebuchad- 
nezzar the ruling and prominent god is Merodach.® 
Merodach is ‘his Maker,” the god “ who deposited 


1 Kecords of the Past, Vol. x1., p. 63. 
2 Ibid,, Vol. v., pp. 7-23. 
3 Ibid., Vol. v., pp. 113-129 ; Vol. vu, pp. 71-78 
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his germ in his mother’s womb,” and who “assioned / 
him the empire over multitudes of men.” His _ 
titles are “the Great Lord,” “the Divine Prince,” 4 
“the Lord of the house of the gods,” “the Lord 2 
of all beings,” “the Lord of lords,” “the Lord _ 
God,” “the Lord of the gods,” “the chief, the 
honourable, the Prince of the gods,” “the King of 
gods,” “the King of heaven and earth,” “ the deity 
of heaven and earth,” “the light of the gods,” | 
and “the God of gods.” No other deity has any 
of these titles in Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions, or 
at all approaches to the greatness and power of 
Merodach. Neriglissar follows Nebuchadnezzar’s 
example ;+ but Nabonidus, the last monarch, has 
a new favourite. With him, Sin, the moon-god, is 
“the Great Divinity,” “the King of gods upon 
gods,” and “the chief and King of the gods of 
heaven and earth.’’? 

The latent national monotheism is most apparent 
in some of those curious legends wherein the As- 
syro-Babylonian mythology presents remarkable 
analogies with the narrative of Genesis. The 
legend of creation, as recorded by Berosus,? is mono- 
theistic, the entire direction of the work being as- 
cribed to a single deity, Belus or Bel, who cuts 


1 Records of the Past, Vol. v., pp. 139-142, 

2 Ibid. pp. 145-8. 

3 See the fragments of Berosus in the Frag. Hist. Gr., Vol. 11, 
Fr. 1. 
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the darkness in two, and separates earth from 
heaven, and orders the world, and forms men and 
beasts, and creates also the stars, the sun, the moon, 
and the five planets. The participation of other 
gods in the work is represented as subordinate to 
his, and, in fact, as ministerial. Similarly, in the 
“Creation Tablets” recently brought from Meso- 
potamia, though several gods are mentioned, one 
only appears as the Creator, apparently Anu.* “He 
constructed dwellings for the great gods,” we read ; 
- “he fixed up the constellations, whose figures were 
like animals ; he made the year: into four quarters 
he divided it; twelve months he established, with 
their constellations, three by three. And for the 
days of the year he appointed festivals ; he made 
dwellings for the planets—for their rising and set- 
ting. And, that nothing should go amiss, nor the 
course of any be retarded, he placed with them the 
dwellings of Bel and Hea. He opened great gates 
on every side; he made strong the portals, on the 
left hand andon theright. In the centre he placed 
- luminaries: the moon he appointed to rule the night, 
and to wander through the night until the dawn of 
the day. . . . On the seventh day he appointed a 
holy day, and to cease from all business he com- 
manded. Then arose the sun in the horizon of 
heaven in glory.” In the tablet relating to the 
“War in Heaven,” the narrative is again mono- 
1 See Records of the Past, Vol. 1x., pp. 117-8. 
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theistic.’ Anu appears as “King of heaven,’ and 
the war is raised against him by the seven spirits 
who had been his messengers. The other gods are 
supporters of Anu, but clearly inferior and sub- 
ordinate. The tale runs— 

“ Against high heaven, the dwelling-place of Anu 
the king, they plotted evil, and there was none to 
withstand them. When Bel heard the news, he 
communed secretly with his own heart. Then he 
took counsel with Hea, the great Sage among the 
gods. And they stationed the Moon, the Sun, and 
Ishtar to keep guard over the approach to heaven. 
Unto Anu, the ruler of heaven, they told it, and 
those three gods, his children, to watch night and 
day without ceasing he commanded. When the 


Seven Spirits rushed upon the base of heaven, and 


close in front of the Moon advanced with fiery 
weapons, then the noble Sun and Vul the warrior 
side by side stood firm. But Ishtar and Anu the 


king entered the lofty dwelling, and hid themselves 


in the height of heaven. Then the evil spirits, the 
messengers of Anu the king, they who had plotted 
evil, from mid heaven, like meteors, rushed upon the 
earth. Bel, who saw from heaven the noble Moon 
eclipsed, called aloud to Paku, his messenger: ‘O 
Paku, O my messenger, carry my words to the 
deep; tell my son that the moon in heaven is 
terribly eclipsed. Repeat this to Hea in the deep.’ 
1 Records of the Past, Vol. v., pp. 163-6, 
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Paku understood the words of his lord; unto Hea 
in the deep swiftly he went. To the Lord, the 
Great Inventor, the god Nukimmut (.e., Hea), 
Paku repeated the words of his lord. When Hea 
.n the deep heard these words, he bit his lips, and 
tears bedewea his face. Then sent he for his son 
Merodach to help him: ‘Go to my son Merodach,’ 
he said; ‘tell my son that the moon in heaven is 
terribly eclipsed. That eclipse has been seen in 
heaven!’ They are seven, those evil spirits, and 
death they fear not! They are seven, those evil 
spirits, who are rushing like a hurricane, and fall- 
ing like firebrands on the earth. In front of the 
bright Moon with fiery weapons | they draw nigh]; 
but the noble Sun and Vul the warrior [withstand 
them].”! 

The story of the confusion of tongues on the 
occasion of building the Tower of Babel places 
Anu in a similar position of pre-eminence ;? and 
there are also a number of prayers, where the deity 
addressed is not named, in which the heart seems 
to be lifted up to the One God, the God who is 
above all gods, and to pour itself out before Him. 
“O my Lord,” says a penitent, ‘my sins are many, 
my trespasses are great, and the wrath of the gods 
has plagued me with disease, and with sickness and 
sorrow. I fainted, but no one stretched forth his 


1 Records of the Past, Vol. v., pp. 164-6. - 
* Ibid., Vol. vil, pp. 131-2 
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hand! I groaned, but no one heard! O Lord! 
do not abandon thy servant; in the waters of the 
great stream, do thou take his hand; the sins 
which he has committed, do thou turn to righteous- 
ness!” “O thou,” exclaims another, “thy words 
who can resist ? who can rival them? Among the 
gods, thy brothers, thow hast no equal!”? The 
following is equally monotheistic : 
“Tn heaven who is great? Thou alone art great! 

On earth who is great? Thou alone art great! 


When thy voice resounds in heaven, the gods fall prostrate ! 
When thy voice resounds on earth, the genii kiss the dust !’’% 


and the subjoined: 


“The God my Creator, may He stand by my side! 
Keep thou the door of my lips! Guard thou my hands, 
O Lord of light !’”4 


2.—Tner Aryan Nations. 


The Aryan nations known to us in antiquity are 
scarcely more than four—the Sanskritic Indians, 
the Iranians, the Greeks, or Hellenes, and the 
Romans. Other Aryan tribes and peoples, such 
as the Phrygians, Lydians, Thracians, Celts, and 
ancient Germans, have left so few remains, and 
have obtained such slight notice from the literary 
races contemporary with them, that their religious 
beliefs cannot be guaged satisfactorily with the 


1 Records of the Past, Vol, 111., p. 136. 2 Ibid., p. 137. 
3 Ibid., p. 136. 4 Ibid., p. 137. 
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means at present at our disposal. We have, how- 
ever, the sacred books of the early Persians and 
Indians, together with a few inscriptions of the 
former people, while the Greeks and Romans ex- 
hibit their belief to us in a thousand ways, in their 
plastic art, in their poetry, in their philosophy, in 
their inscriptions, in their language, in their litera- 
ture generally, so that their religious views are 
almost as well known to us as those of any nation 
existing at the present day. From these materials, 


then, it should not be difficult to decide whether or 
- not monotheistic ideas were cherished by the four 


nations in question, either continuously through 
the whole course of their history, or in its more 
ancient period. 

The religion of the early Sanskritic Indians is, 
in outward appearance and at first sight, intensely 
polytheistic. ‘No doubt,” says Professor Max 
Miiller,! the best authority on the subject, “the 
religion of the Veda is polytheism, not monotheism. 
Deities are invoked by different names, some clear 
and intelligible, as Agni, fire; Siiriya, the sun; 
Ushas, dawn; Maruts, the storms; Prithivi, the 
earth; Ap, the waters; Nadi, the rivers; others, 
such as Varuna, Mitra, Indra, which have become 
proper names, and disclose but dimly their original 
application to the great aspects of nature, the sky, 
the sun, the day.” Thirty-three gods are acknow- 

1 Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. 1., pp. 27-8. 
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ledged by some Vedic poets, others count more; in 
one place the number is said to be 1839. But 
beneath all this multitudinous array of gods in 
crowds upon crowds, a sagacious eye discovers a 
double monotheism—one palpable, but of a peculiar 
kind, not perhaps what the word monotheism is 
ordinarily understood to express; the other, truer, 
higher, more refined, but latent. The first has 
been called MHenotheism, or Kathenotheism.! 
“Whenever one of the individual gods is invoked 
[by a Vedic worshipper], they are not conceived as 
limited by the powers of others, as superior or in- 
ferior in rank. Each god is, to the mind of the 
suppliant, as good as all gods. He is felt at the 
time as a real divinity—as supreme and absolute, 


without a suspicion of those limitations which, to 


our minds, a plurality of gods must entail on every 
single god. All the rest disappear for a moment 
from the vision of the poet, and he only who is to 
fulfil their desires stands in full light before the 
eyes of the worshippers. . . . It would be easy to 
find, in the numerous hymns of the Veda, passages 
in which almost every important deity is repre- 
sented as absolute and supreme.”? Of Indra it is 
said: “The gods do not reach thee, O Indra, nor 
men ; thou overcomest all creatures in strength.” 


1 Max Miller, Chips, Vol. 1. pp. 28, 3545 Science of Religion, 
p. 141, 


2 Chips, Vol. 1., pp. 27-8. 
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Of Varuna: “Thou art Lord of all, of heaven and 

earth ; thou art the King of all, both of those who 
are angels, aud of those who are men.” Of Agm: 
“Thou art the Ruler of the universe, the Lord of 
men;” and so of the rest. Thus the religion, 
taken as a wile, is polytheistic; but the wor- 
shipper is not a polytheist. It is his habit to fix 
his eye on one god at a time, and to give him his 
undivided homage. He does not fritter away his 
religious sentiment by parcelling it out among 
many objects. 

And latent in the Veda there is found, oc- 
casionally, real monotheism. Here and _ there 
breaks forth a real “consciousness that all the 
deities are but different names of one and the same 
Godhead ” 1—different attempts to realise and ex- 
hibit different sides, or phases, so to speak, of that 
single Infinite Being, whom the heart and intellect 
of man alike crave as their true support and stay. 
“Wise poets,” we read in one place, “make the 
beautiful-winged, though He is One, manifold by 
words.”2 And in another—“They call Him 
Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni; then He is the 
beautiful-winged heavenly Garutmat: that which 
is one, the wise call it in divers manners; they call 
it Agni, Yama, MAtarisvan.” ? 

The religion of the ancient Iranians, as it has 


1 Chips, Vol. 1, p. 29. 2 Rig-Veda, x. 114, 5. 
8 [bid., 1., 164, 46. 
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Iranian ; ond. . 
teligionin COME down to us in the Zend-Avesta, is generally 


Pr Lee regarded as Dualism, or a belief in two eternal 


regarded a uncreated Beings, one a Principle of Good, the 
' other a Principle of Evil, between whom there has 

ever been in the past, and will ever continue to be 

in the future, a fierce and irreconcilable quarrel. 

This was the feature of the religion which Aristotle 

noticed as its main characteristic,! and it is that 

which impresses itself most strongly on modern 

students of the Zend-Avesta. In portions of this 

sacred volume, which are of a very high antiquity, 

if not of the highest, Dualism in a very positive 

The good. cand decided shape is clearly inculcated. Ormazd 
Vitnapy and Ahriman, Ahura-mazda and Angro-mainyus, 
Aimman- “are set forth distinctly as real persons; and the 
antagonism between them is depicted in the 
strongest colours ; it is direct, bitter, and unceasing. 
Whatever gcod work Ormazd, the Principle of 
Good, in his benevolence creates, is marred and 
blasted by Ahriman, the Principle of Evil. If 
Ormazd forms a “delicious spot” in a world pre- 
viously desert and uninhabitable, to become the 
first home of his favourites, the Iranians, Ahriman 
ruins it by sending into it a poisonous serpent, and 
at the same time rendering the climate one of the 
extremest severity. If Ormazd provides, instead 
of this blasted region, another charming habitation, 
“the second-best of regions and countries,’ 


1 Ap. Diog. Laert., Proem.. v. 2. 
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Ahriman sends there the curse of murrain, fatal 
to all cattle. To every land which Ormazd creates 
for his worshippers, Ahriman immediately assigns 
some plague or other. War, ravages, sickness, 
fever, poverty, hail, earthquakes, buzzing insects, 
poisonous plants, unbelief, witchcraft, and other 
inexpiable sins, are introduced by him into the 
various happy regions created without any such 
drawbacks by the good spirit; and a world, which 
should have been “very good,” is by these means 
converted into a scene of trial and suffering. 

Such is the teaching of the first Fargard of the 
Vendidad,' which must have been composed before 
the eighth century B.c.; and such is the general 
teaching of the Zend- Avesta, considered as a whole. 
But here again, as in so many other cases, careful 
study is able to detect, below the surface, another 
and, it is believed, an older form of belief. The 
-Gathas, metrical hymns inserted here and there 
into the Yasna, or “ Book on Sacrifice,” are found 
_ to be of a more archaic character than the rest of 
_ the sacred writings, and these are declared by the 
most competent authority? to contain no trace of 
Dualism. The Gathds recognise two classes of 
spiritual intelligences, the one good, pure, benig- 

nant; the other bad, impure, malevolent. They 


1 See Bunsen’s Eyypt, Vol. u1., pp. 488-90. 


* Dr. Martin Haug. (See his Essays on the Sacred Language, 
etc., of the Parsees, pp. 50-116.) 
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the Gathas | place at the head of the good intelligences a single 
pure and perfect Being ; but they do not place any 
single malevolent being at the head of the bad 
intelligences. Consequently, they are monotheistic. 
They exhibit to us Ormazd as the source of all 
good, the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the 
universe, the one proper object of man’s highest 
praazd in worship. Ormazd is ‘the Creator of life, the 
earthly and the spiritual.”! He has made “the 
celestial bodies; earth, water, and trees; all good 
creatures, and all good, true things.”? He is 

* “good, holy, pure, true, the holy God, the Holiest, 
the essence of truth, the Father of all truth, the best 
Being of all, the Master of purity.”? Heissupremely _ 
happy, possessing every blessing—“ health, wealth, 
virtue, wisdom, immortality.”* From him comes 
all good to man; on the pious and the righteous he 
bestows not only earthly advantages, but precious 
spiritual gifts, truth, devotion, “the good mind,” and 
everlasting happiness; and as he rewards the good, 
so he punishes the bad, though this is an aspect 
in which he is but seldom represented. Dr. Haug 
considers that this conception of Ormazd is “ per- 
feetly identical with the notion of Elohim or Je- 
hovah, which we find in the books of the Old 


1 Haug’s Essays, p. 257. 

2 See the Author’s Ancient Monarchtes, Vol. 11., p. 324. 
3 Thid. ; 

4 Haug’s Essays, 1. 8. ¢ 
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Testament ;”* and, though there may be some ex- 
aggeration in this statement, the resemblance is 
certainly considerable. 

That monotheism underlays the apparent poly- 
theism of the Greeks has been frequently and 
widely recognised. Cudworth, in the seventeenth 
century, elaborated the point with a learning rare 
at the time,” and the best of modern writers on the 
Greek mythology, for the most part, admit it. 
Thirlwall speaks of the “principle of unity” 
observable in the Greek polytheism, which he 
imagines that the early poets had introduced into 
it!® Welcker “draws with a sure and powerful 
hand the original character of the worship of Zeus, 
as the God, or, as he is called in later times, the 
Father of the gods, and the God of gods.” * Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller remarks, that “ when we ascend 
to the most distant heights of Greek history, the 
idea of God as the Supreme Being stands before 
us as a simple fact.””® At first the monotheism is 
_of that unconscious kind which Homer assigns to 
the simple swineherd, Eumeeus, who speaks of the 
deity very much “ like one of ourselves.” ‘‘ Kat,” 
he says to Ulysses, “and enjoy whatever is here; 
for God will grant one thing, and withhold another, 


1 Haug’s Essays, 1. 8. ¢. 
2 Intellectual System of the Universe, Book I., ch. iv. 
8 History of Greece, Vol. 1., p. 21.. 
_ 4 Max Miiller, Chips, Vol. m., p. 148, 5 Ibid, 
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just as He pleases in His mind, for He can do all 7 | 
things.” Similarly Herodotus speaks of God 


absolutely, as if he had never heard of polytheism. — 
“Seest thou,” he says, “how God with His light~ 
ning smites always the bigger animals, and will not 
suffer them to wax wanton, while those of a lesser a 
bulk chafe Him not? How likewise His bolts fall 
ever on the highest houses and the tallest trees? 


So plainly does He love to bring down everything 3s 


that exalts itself. Thus, ofttimes a mighty host ¥ 


is discomfited by a few men, when God in His. | 


jealousy sends fear or storm from heaven, and they 
perish in a way unworthy of them. For God 
allows no one to have high thoughts but Himself.” 2 
At a later date, when the polytheism has become 
rampant, the monotheism is conscious, ana asserts 
itself with an emphasis unknown before. Take 
for example the famous passage ascribed to 
Sophocles : 
‘There is in truth but One, One only God, 


Who made both heaven and long-extended earth, 
And bright-faced swell of sea, and force of winds,” 8 


Here the tone is controversial, contradictious. 
One sees at once that the writer is confronted by 
an antagonistic school of thought, which denies 
the unity that he is bent on affirming, and main- 


1 Hom. Odyss., xiv. 443-5, 2 Herod, vii. 10, § 5. 
8 Fy. li, (Ed. Brunck. ) 


tains a plurality of divine beings. So in the no 
less celebrated passage of Xenophanes: 
*“’*Mongst gods and men there is one mightiest God, 
Not like to mortals, or in form, or thought— 


Entire He sees, and hears, and understands— 
And without labour governs all by mind.’’! 


It is not necessary that we should go on and 
‘read— | 


“But mortals think that gods are born like them, 

And have thew senses, and thetr voice and form,” 
in order to perceive that here again we have a 
- controversialist, opposing himself to a belief which 
he regards as general, and staunchly maintaining 
the opposite. The one God thus confidently as- 
serted was identified by still later writers with the 
old national God, Zeus (or Zén), “ the Living One,” 
as they understood the word ; and long descriptions 
were given of His nature, and His relations towards 
man and the world. Aratus, the poet whom St. 

Paul quoted at Athens (Acts xvi. 28), said: 


“With Zeus begin we—let no mortal voice 
Leave Zeus unpraised. Zeus fills the haunts of men, 
The streets, the marts—Zeus fills the sea, the shores, 
The harbours,— everywhere we live in Zeus. 
We are His offspring too; friendly to man, 
He gives prognostics ; sets men to their toil 
By need of daily bread: tells when the land 
Must be upturned by ploughshare or by spade— 
What time to plant the olive or the vine— 
What time to fling on earth the golden grain. 


1 See the Frag. Philos, Gr., Vol. 1, p. 101, 
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For He it was who scattered o’er the sky 

The shining stars, and fixed them where they are— 

Provided constellations through the year, 

To mark the seasons in their changeless course. 

Wherefore men worship Him, the First, the Last, 

Their Father, Wonderful, their help and shield.” 

The Orphic poems are of uncertain date and 

origin; but there is a genuine Greek ring in the 
following lines :— 


“The Thunderer, Zeus, is First, and Zeus is Last ; 
Zeus is the Head, the Midst—all comes from Zeus. 
Zeus is both male and female from all time ; 
Earth’s fundament, and starry heaven’s, is Zeus, 
Zeus is the breath of all, the force of fire, 

Zeus is deep ocean’s root, the Sun, the Moon— 
Zeus is the King, the one true source of all— 
One Power, one Deity, one mighty Lord !?2 


If it be asked, how then was the polytheism so 
patent everywhere in the art, the architecture, the 
poetry, the general literature of the Greeks, under- 
stood by those who thus wrote, and thought, and 
felt, the answer would seem to be twofold. By 
the greater number the other gods were viewed as 
real beings, but as subordinate to Zeus, who had 
created them and ruled overthem. “The Olympian 
deities were assembled round Zeus as his family, 
in which he maintained the mild dignity of a 
patriarchal king. He assigned them their several 
provinces, and controlled their authority. Their 
combined efforts could not give the slightest shock 


1 Aratus, Phenomena, ll. 1-15. 
? See the Frag. Philos. Gr., Vol. 1, p. 169, 
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to his power, nor retard the execution of his will; 
and hence their waywardness, even when it in- 
curred his rebuke, could not ruffle the inward 
serenity of his soul.”! The rest of the gods were 
servants, agents, instruments of the great Zeus— 
not always very docile or obedient instruments, but 
impotent when compared with him, and quite 
powerless to thwart him. 

With a few the matter was understood differently. 
These persons, like the Vedic poet quoted above,? 
instead of recognising a number of personalities as 
employed in governing the world, held that a 
single Being directed and ruled all things by his 
own unaided strength, and regarded the popular 
deities as merely so many names given to the One 
God, designating his various functions and activities 
in the different parts of nature. It is to a thinker 
of this kind that we must ascribe the lines— 


“There is one Zeus, one Hades, one Dionysus, 
One Sun, one God in all things—why do I 
Speak of them to thee separately ?” 8 


The same view is set forth more at length in the 
following Orphic passage— 


‘*The Nymphs are water, fire Hephestus, corn 
Demeter, and the sea Poseidon’s might 
Ur Enosichthon ; Ares is war, and peace 
Soft Aphrodité; wine that God has made 


1 Thirlwall, History of Greece, Vol. 1., p. 218. 
- Fage 23. 8 Frag. Philos. Gr., Vol. 1., p. 169. 
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To be consoler of the ills of man 

Is Dionysus ; Themis is the right 

Men render each to each ; Apollo too, 

And Phoebus, and Asclepius, who doth heal 
Diseases, are the sun—all these are One.” ! 


In the religion of ancient Rome monotheism is 
but faintly apparent. Our notices of the religion 
are not very numerous until the time when Rome 
had fallen intellectually under Greek influence, 
and when the poetry and philosophy of Italy were 
faint reflections of the light which streamed from 
the opposite side of the Adriatic. At this late 
date, when men’s minds were saturated with 
Grecian thought, acknowledgments of the divine 
unity are perhaps as frequent and as full as in 
Greece itself. Jupiter is “the supreme ruler over 
gods and men,”? “the ruler and father of the 


- gods,”* “He who rules the affairs of gods and 
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to it 
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thought. 


Lacking 
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men by his eternal edicts.”4 One writer describes 
him as 
‘‘ Almighty Jove, the King of kings and gods, 
Father of gods and mother, one and all.’’5 

But in the more ancient remains such testimony 
is wanting. “To the Romans of the earliest times 
whereof we have any trace Jove was no more than 
one god out of many—the god especially of the air, 


1 Frag. Philos. Gr, Vol. 1., p. 169. 

2 Plaut., Rudens, Prol. 1. 9. 3 Ovid, Met. ii. 848. 

4 Nirg,, 21. 1.229; 230, 

* Valerius Soranus (quoted by Cudworth), Int. System, p. 366. 
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the sky, the firmament—who sent down lightning 
from above, gave rain, directed the flight of birds, 
and, as Ve-Jovis, impregnated the atmosphere 
with fever and pestilence.”! He was assigned a 
superiority, even a presidency, over the other gods, 
and was commonly addressed as “ Optimus Maxi- 
mus’—‘‘best and greatest;”—but there is no 
evidence that he was regarded as a fount of deity, 
or that the paternity implied in his name (Ju-piter 
= Ze0-ndte9) was considered to extend to the celestial 
beings who were conjoined with him in all solemn 
invocations. Rather, that paternity was in the 
strictest sense a human one. Jupiter was regarded 
as having brought, not the gods, but men into 
existence, and as standing to men in the relation of 
a father, upholding, supporting, protecting them. 
The term was a precious one, and lent itself readily 
to a monotheistic interpretation. It may well be 
that many a Roman used it, “gazing up to the 
eternal sky, and feeling the presence of a Being 
as far as far and as near as near can be,” used it 
as a name at once “most exalted and yet most 
dear,” as expressive of “both awe and love, the 
_ Infinite and the finite,”? meaning by it something 
not very different from that which we ourselves 
mean when we utter the same thought in words 
divinely chosen, and that will endure for ever: 

1 See the Author’s Religions of the Ancient World, p. 236. 

* See Max Miiller’s Science of Religion, p. 173, 
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“Our Father which art in heaven.” But the 
Roman system scarcely encouraged such a frame 
of mind. It was not devotional; it repressed 
emotion, and practically confined religion to the 
performance of certain obligations under which 
men lay to the Higher Powers (superi). 


3.—lHE TurRANIAN Nations. 


The Turanian nations are, for the most part, 
of an undeveloped type, and are particularly 
deficient in taste or capacity for literature. For 
a knowledge of their religious views we are there- 
fore necessarily thrown in the main upon the 
accounts given of them by travellers, who have 
not always been sagacious or unprejudiced, or 
perhaps even truthful. Still, by selecting from 
among travellers those who seem to be the most 
trustworthy, we may probably arrive at conclusions 
not very remote from the truth. 

It is generally held that the Scythians and~ 
Massagetes of Herodotus were Turanian races, 
either absolutely, or at least predominantly. 
Assuming this to have been so, let us see what 
this writer tells us of the religions of these ancient 
people. Now, with respect to the Massagetew, he 
distinctly and positively lays it down that they 
were monotheists. “'They worship one god only,” 
he says, “namely, the sun, and to him they offer 
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the horse in sacrifice.” Sun-worship is certainly 
a very low form of monotheism, but still it is a 
form ; and nations which regard the sun, not as 
merely so much fiery matter, but as a body in- 
habited and pervaded by a great, living, wise, all- 


seeing and all-sustaining spirit, do not fall so very 


far short of other monotheists in their religious con- 
ceptions. Of the Scythians, Herodotus says,? that 
they worship eight gods; and so far, they were 
no doubt polytheists; but among the eight gods is 
one whose name he gives as Papzeus, and this god 
he identifies with the Greek Zeus, the father of 
the gods, and therefore the only eternal and true 
god. Etymologically, the name Papazus is clearly 
“father ;’ and thus the Scythians may, at any 
rate, have been monotheists, in the same sense 
as so many of the Greeks were.* 

Menander, a Byzantine historian, one of the 
first to give us any trustworthy notices of the 
Turks, informs us that in his time (about a.p. 580) 
“they worshipped the fire, the water, and the 
earth, but that at the same time they believed in 
a God, the Maker of the world, and offered to Him 
sacrifices of camels, oxen, and sheep.’ * 

The medieval travellers, Plano Carpini and 
Marco Polo, relate “ that the Mogul tribes paid 
great reverence to the sun, the fire, and the water, 


1 Herod., 1. 216. 2 Ibid., tv. 59. 3 See above, p. 30. 
4 Quoted by Max Miiller, in his Scéence of Religion, p. 199, 
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The Mogul byt that they believed also in a great and powerful 


tribes 


el 
prestend” God, whom they called Natagai or Itoga.”* 
powerful 


God. Castren says of the Tungusic tribes, who are — 
nearly related to the Mongols: ‘They worship 


the Tun. the sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, fire, and : 
end the the spirits of forests, rivers, and certain sacred 
believed ina localities ; they worship even images and fetishes ; 
Being—a but with all this they retain a faith in a Supreme 
Divine Being, which they call Buga.”? Of the Samoyedes 
he tells us—‘‘ They worship idols, and various 

natural objects; but they always profess a belief 

in a higher Divine Power, which they call Nwm.”3 — 

A remarkable letter, addressed by Kuyuk Khan, 

a grandson of the great Jinghis, to Pope Innocent 

IV. in the year a.p. 1246, contains strong evidence 

Monotheism OL the monotheism of the Mongols at that period. 
Mongo “Chip Pope had invited the Mongolian chiefs and 
people to submit to baptism and become Christians; 

while at the same time he had complained of the 

great slaughter of Christians made by the Mongols 

in Hungary, Poland, and Moravia. Kuyuk replies: 

“We slaughtered them because they were not 

obedient to the law of God and of Jinghis Khan ; 

on which account God ordered that they should 

be exterminated, and delivered them into our hands. 
Otherwise, had not God done it, what could man 


do to man? You dwellers in the west adore God, 


1 Max Miiller, Science of Religion, p. 199. 
2 Tbid. 8 Jbid., p. 200. 
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and believe yourselves the only Christians, and 
despise others ; but how know you on whom He 
deigns to confer His favour? We Mongols adore 
God; and in His strength we will destroy the 
whole earth from the east even to the west. If 
man were not the strength of God, what power 
would he have?”? The date of this letter is prior 
to the conversion of the first Mongol prince to 
Mohammedanism,? and it must therefore represent 
the old national Mongol religion. 


4.—Tuer Cusuite Races. 


~The Cushite races occupied a narrower area 
than either the Semites, the Aryans, or the Turan- 
_ Jans, and not very much is known of their religious 
opinions. In Ethiopia, their proper and original 
country, the primitive faith of the people was 
so overlaid by accretions which were derived 
from Egypt, that scarcely more than a single frag- 
ment of the real native formation is discoverable 
among the foreign accumulations. This isolated 
fragment is the god Totun, to whom the Egyptian 
Pharaohs built temples on the Upper Nile, and 
whom they associated with the greatest of their 
own deities.2 It may be suspected that Totun was 


1 See Mr. H. H. Howarth’s History sit le aed Vol. 11. +»P- 74. 
2 Tbid., p. 105. 
3 Lepsius, Denkmdler, pt. iii. pls. 66, 67. 
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the supreme god of the “Ethiopians above Egypt,” 
and that the Egyptians therefore adopted him, as 
they did Baal from Tyre, and Anaitis from Syria. 
At the same time it must be allowed that these 
are but slight grounds upon which to determine 
anything with respect to the general character of 
the Ethiopian religion. 

The Cushite deposit in Babylonia, whence arose 
the earliest Mesopotamian civilisation, furnishes 
one or two indications which are perhaps of more 
importance. At the head of the early Babylonian 


He eRe: Pantheon stood a god called Ra,! perhaps identical 
MOSES with the Egyptian deity of the same name, buta _ 
Being.’ god of a vague and indefinite character, a shadowy 


personage, without distinct attributes or any special 
sphere. The Assyrians found for his name an 
equivalent in their word “Il,” which expressed the 
pure notion of divinity, corresponding to “El” in 
Hebrew. It can scarcely be doubted that this 
“Ra” was the supreme Being. Babylon was 
dedicated to him, and was originally called Ka-Ra, 
“the gate of Ra,’ whereof ‘ Bab-il” is the 
Semitic translation. It is not improbable that Ra 
is the Sar-ili, or ‘King of the gods,” to whom 
Urukh, the earliest monumental king, dedicated a 
temple at Zerghul.? At any rate, the recognition 
of a “ King of the gods” at this early date (about 


1 Sir H. Rawlinson in the Author’s Herodotus, Vol. 1., p. 608. 
2 Records of the Past, Vol. 111., p. 10. 
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B.C. 2300) is important, and must be regarded as 
indicative of the monotheistic idea, which here as 
elsewhere, underlay the polytheism that formed 
the creed of the multitude. 

In Susiana, where we find a third Cushite deposit, 
disguised under the terms Kis, Kissia, Kossea, 
Kusan, Khuzistan, the god Nakhunta is denomi- 
nated “the chief of the gods,’! and is the main 
object of worship to the nation. 

It is disputed among ethnologists whether the 
Hyksdés, or “Shepherd kings” of the Egyptians, 


- were a Semitic, a Turanian, or a Hamitic race. 


Regarding them as Hamitic, and so as closely 
connected with the Cushites, we may note in this 


_ place, that the Hyksds (about B.c. 1850-1650) were 
not only monotheists themselves, but like the 


followers of Mohammed, insisted on imposing their 
monotheism on those whom they subjected to their 
sway. Apepi, traditionally the contemporary of 
Joseph, made proclamation that one god only— 


namely, Set or Sutech—was to be worshipped 


throughout his dominions, and sent an embassy to 
Ra-Sekenen, tributary king of Thebes, requiring 
his adherence to the principle of the proclamation.” 
The monotheism here proclaimed—nearly 2000 


years B.c—was not the mere superiority of one 


god to the rest, which prevailed so widely, but 


1 Records of the Past, Vol. vul., p. 83. 
4 Toid., Vol. vu, p..3. 
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was rigorously exclusive. Its formula was not 


“There is a chief god,” but “There is one only 
God whom men ought to worship.” 


5.—Tuer Ecyrrtians. 


The monotheism of the more enlightened classes 
among the Egyptians, asserted by many of the 
classical writers, such as Plutarch, Horapollo, Jam- 
blichus, Proclus, ete., and acknowledged by some 
of the Christian fathers, as Origen and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, has generally been allowed by modern 
scholars, and is scarcely now disputed by any one. 
Cudworth long ago remarked: “The Egyptians 
themselves also, notwithstanding their multifarious 
polytheism and idolatry, had an acknowledgment 
among them of one supreme and universal Numen.”! 
Sir G. Wilkinson says: “The priests, who were 
initiated into, and who understood the mysteries 
of their religion, believed in one deity alone; and 
in performing their adorations to any particular 
member of the Pantheon, addressed themselves 


-directly to the sole ruler of the universe, through 


that particular form. Each form (whether called 
Ptah, Amon, or any other of the figures representing 


various characters of the Deity) was one of his 


attributes ; in the same manner as our expressions, 
‘the Creator,’ ‘the Omniscient,’ ‘ the Almighty,’ or 
' Intellectual System, 1., 4, § 17, p. 308. 
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_ any other title, indicate one and the same Being.” ! 
_ M. Lenormant comes to a similar conclusion in his 
— Manuel @’ Histoire Ancienne de 1’ Orient ;2 while I 
~ have myself elsewhere expressed my own convic- 
‘tions as follows: “The primary doctrine of the 
_ esoteric religion [of the Egyptians] undoubtedly was 
the real essential unity of the divine nature. The 
sacred texts taught that there was a single Being, 


_ ‘the sole producer of all things both in heaven and » 


earth, Himself not produced of any,’ ‘the only 
true living God, self-originated,’ ‘who exists from 
the beginning,’ ‘ who has made all things, but has 
not Himself been made.’ This Being seems never 
_ to have been represented by any material, even 
symbolical, form. It is thought that He had no 
name, or, if He had, that it must have been 
unlawful either to pronounce it or write it. He 
was a pure spirit, perfect in every respect—all- 
wise, almighty, supremely good. The gods of the 
popular mythology were understood, in the esoteric 
religion, to be either personified attributes of the 
deity, or parts of the nature which He had created, 
considered as. informed and inspired by Him. Num 
_ or Kneph represented the creative mind, Phthah the 
creative hand or act of creating, Maut represented 
matter, Ra the sun, Khons the moon, Seb the earth, 
Khem the generative power in nature, Nut the 
1 Ancient Egyptians, Vol. u., p. 476 (Birch’s Edition). 
2 Manuel, Vol. 1., p. 522. 
De2 
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upper hemisphere of heaven, Athor the lower world _ 

or under hemisphere; Thoth personificd the Divine 

wisdom; Ammon perhaps the Divine mysterious- 

ness or incomprehensibility ; Osiris (according to | 

some) the Divine goodness. It is difficult in many 

cases to fix on the exact quality, act, or part of { 

nature intended; but the principle admits of no 4 

These doubt. No educated Egyptian priest certainly, 
conceived of probably no educated layman, conceived of the — 
coucated as popular gods as really separate and distinct beings. | 
being All knew that there was but one God, and under- | 
stood that when worship was offered to Khem, or | 

Kneph, or Phthah, or Maut, or Thoth, or Ammon, | 

the one God was worshipped under some one of _ 

His forms, or in some one of His aspects. It does _ 

_not appear that in more than a very few cases did 

the Egyptian religion, as conceived of by the in- 

itiated, deify created beings, or constitute a class of 
secondary gods, who owed their existence to the 

supreme God. Ra was not a sun-deity with a 

distinct and separate existence, but the supreme — 

God acting in the sun, making His light to shine | 

on the earth, warming, cheering, and blessing it; 

and so Ra might be worshipped with all the highest q| 

titles of honour, as indeed might any god, except ¥ 

the very few which are more properly called genii, 

and which correspond to the angels of the Christian | “ 
system.’’} 


hie 


ate Ey 


1 History of Egypt, Vol. 1., pp. 314-5. 
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It may be added that these views of the Divine 
nature are not gradually worked out by the inge- 
nuity of sages or philosophers, but seem to have 
underlain the religion from the first. The earliest 
hymns are as monotheistic as the latest. It is the 
polytheism that grows and is elaborated, not the 
monotheism. In the political inscriptions the 
number of the gods worshipped continually in- 
creases, rising from about eight in the earliest 


_ times to between seventy and eighty in the latest. 


On the other hand, it is in one of the most ancient 
of the hymns?! that we find Ammon addressed as 
_ Ra, and Horus, and Khem, and Atum, and Khepra, 
all in one, and given the titles of “the ancient of 
heaven,” “the oldest of the earth,” “the Lord of 
all existences,” “the support of all things,” “the 
One in His works, single among the gods,” “the 
chief of all the gods,” “the Father of the gods,” 
“the Lord of truth,” “the maker of things below 
and above,” “‘ the enlightener of the earth,” “ the 
Lord of eternity,” “the Lord of adoration,” “the 
maker everlasting,” “the One alone with many 
hands,” “the One alone without fear,” etc., etc. 
- Monotheism, at least in the form of henotheism, 
prevails in Egypt from the first, and is not 
gradually educed by reason out of a primeval 
polytheism. 
1 Records of the Past, Vol. u., pp. 129-136. 
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6.—TuE CHinEse. 


The true nature of the Chinese religion has | 
been much disputed, and especially its character _ 
in the more early times. Some have regarded it | 


as atheistic, some as pantheistic, and others as a a 
mere worship of multitudinous spirits (shin), an- 


cestral and other. But the latest inquirers seem | 
to be convinced that even Confucius, who en- 
deavoured to say as little as possible on religious — 


subjects, was a theist, and not only so, buta mono- 


thcist, a believer in one supreme God. “It is 
clear,” says Professor Max Miiller,! “from many 
passages, that with Confucius Zien, or the Spirit 


of Heaven, was the supreme Deity, and that he 


looked upon the other gods of the people, the spirits 
of the air, the mountains, and the rivers, the spirits 
also of the departed, very much with the same 
feelmgs with which Socrates regarded the mytho- 
logical deities of Greece.” 

Nor was this an advance upon previous beliefs, 
Confucius stated in the most emphatic way that 
he invented nothing. He was essentially “a trans- 
mitter, not a maker.”2 Nay, more. It is one of 
the most marked characteristics of Confucius that 
he is reticent on the subject of religion, and that, 

1 Science of Religion, p. 196. 
2 Ibid., p 157 


* 


a 
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| ie Professor Legge says,! “in his doctrine of God, 


} i 


preferred to speak of heaven.” 
Book of History, lays it down that each king on 


> Ruler.” 


_ he came short of the faith of the ancient sages.” 


The early Chinese religion was far more decidedly 


and openly monotheistic than that of Confucius. 


“In the She-King and the Shu-&ing,” observes 


- the same great authority on Chinese antiquity,? “ Te 


or Shang-Te appears as a personal being, ruling 


- in heaven and on earth, the author of man’s moral 


nature, the governor among the nations, by whom 


_ kings reign and princes decree justice, the rewarder 


of the good and the punisher of the bad. Confucius 
The Shu-King, or 


his accession is to offer sacrifice to “the Supreme 
The comment explains, that the new 
king was to offer to “that High Imperial One, the 


Supreme Ruler, most honourable and without 


compare.” In the TZaou-tih-King, the sacred 
book of the Lao-tse form of the Chinese religion, 
“the expressions applied to the Deity are such as 


_ ‘infinite Supreme,’ ‘the honoured of heaven,’ ‘ the 


first beginning,’ ‘the great original,’ ‘ the infinitely 


perfect one,’ and ‘the ruler,’ which is put in many 
_ places for God.” 4 


The following prayer from the 
same work will show the feelings with which their 
belief in such a Being impressed His worshippers : 


1 Life of Confucius, p. 100. 2 Ibid. 
8 Medhurst, Inquiry into Chinese Theology, pp. 45-6. 
4 Ibid., p. 199. 
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Prayer from **Q thou perfectly honoured One of heaven and earth, the 
sacred book es “ ° = 
of Lao-tse Root and Origin of a myriad energies, the great manager of | 
Heats the boundless Zalpas, do Thou enlighten my spiritual perceptions, — ‘| 
religion. Within and without the three worlds, the Logos or divine Taou 
is alone honourable, embodying in Himself a golden light. May — 
He overspread and illumine my person; He whom we cannot 
see with the eye nor hear with the ear, who embraces and | 
includes heaven and earth, may He nourish and support the — 


multitude of living beings.”} 

It is thus evident that even in this outlying and _ 
remote section of the human race, so little brought — 
into contact with others, there was an early mono- 
theism, which was of a pure and decided character, 
but which gradually faded away, becoming first 
the negative and colourless theism of Confucius, — 
and then sinking into oblivion before the greater 
attraction of spirit-worship, ancestral and natural. 


Eb 


Results, Our brief and rapid review of ancient religions _ 
must here terminate. The result is, that, with 
one exception, we have found everywhere mono- — 
theism, either avowed or latent, either absolute 
or qualified, and that m most cases we have 
found it most distinctly and clearly present in the 
earlier stages of the religion. Even in the one 
exception, that of the Romans, there is in the 
name of Ju-piter, necessarily connected as it is 
with Dyaus-pitar and Zed-rdzep, and again in his 


1 Medhurst, Znquiry, 1. s. ¢. 
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normal title of Optimus Maximus a lingering remini- 
scence of a monotheistic period, through which the 
nation had passed, and which they had left behind 
them. Elsewhere, monotheism, either wuncon- 
scious, as that of Eumaus in Homer,! or conscious, 
as that of Xenophanes,? is everywhere prevalent, 
or at any rate existent, sometimes having sole 
_ possession of the field, as in several of the Semitic 
nations, sometimes battling with polytheism, as an 
adversary. In one or two instances, the mono- 
theism is of the imperfect type, which has been 
called henotheism; but henotheism itself seems 
to require monotheism pure as the basis from 
which it originated. 
Such being the circumstances which our investi- peat 
_ gation has revealed to us, it remains to ingiure, *7¥ 
what is the most probable account of the mode in 
which they were brought about. Monotheistic 
belief has been ascribed to three distinct origins. 
(a) A natural instinct implanted in man, or in pelea 
some particular race of men ; (b) The exercise of 
reason upon the data furnished by observation and 
experience ; (c¢) Divine Revelation. 
(a) In the face of the long prevalence of poly- 
theism in the ancient world, and its continuance 
despite of contact with monotheistic nations, in 
India and elsewhere, it seems impossible t0 wen not 
maintain that men are instinctively monotheists, monotiel.t. 


1 See above, p. 25. 2 Supra, p. 26. 
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Instinctively, men have doubtless a religious — 


sentiment, a sense of dependence, a conviction that | 


there is something above them in the world, some- i ; | 
thing before which they must bow down and humble 


themselves. But can it be said that there is any q 


instinct which pronounces that this “something” 
is One and Indivisible? To us it seems that the 
faculty of faith in man,—‘“ that faculty, which, ‘ | 
independent of, nay, in spite of, sense and reason, _ 


enables man to apprehend the Infinite under 


different names and under various disguises,”! does 
not off-hand pronounce anything as to the unity or ~ 
plurality of that before which it prostrates itself, 


but simply apprehends it as a “‘something,’ which _ 
-may be one ormay be many. How else shall we 


account for the lower forms of religion—for African 
fetish-worship and Turanian shamanism, and Red- _ 
Indian totemism, and Chinese worship of shin? — 
If the religious instinct, which we quite believe to 
be a universal element in human nature, were 
distinctly monotheistic, we cannot see how poly- 
theism should ever have arisen, much less have 
cebtained the enormous development which belongs 
to it in the past and in the present. 

It is maintained by M. Renan that the instinct 
in question was a special privilege granted to the 
Semitic nations? “Ce fut une de ses prémiéres 


1 Max Miiller, Sczence of Religion, p. 17. 
* Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, pp. 5-7. 
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- aperceptions.”! But is it consonant with the jus- 


tice of God, who is “no respecter of persons,” to 
have given the most important of all mental en- 
dowments to one race only, while withholding it 
from others? Or is it consonant with the facts of 


history to say that monotheism was ever, in any 


real sense, the exclusive possession of the Semites ? 
We have found it existing anciently among all the 
principal racesof man. We have found it as much 
overlaid with polytheism among certain Semitic 
races, é.g., the Babylonians and Assyrians, as it ever 


_ was among Aryans or Turanians. It is not very 
_ clear that the Semites, if we except from them the 


single nation of the Hebrews, have any marked ad- 


- yantage in respect of monotheistic convictions over 


their brethren of the other families of mankind.? 
(6) If monotheism, as it has existed in the world, 
were the result of the exercise of enlightened reason 
upon the data furnished by observation and ex- 
perience, we should expect to find it the possession 
of those races only who were of a metaphysical and 
logical turn, endowed with keen intelligence and 


_ aptness for philosophic speculation. We should also 
_ expect to find it in the later, rather than in the 


earlier, stages of a nation’s being, the accompani- 


1 Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, p. 485. 

* See this point well argued by Prof. Max Miller, in his 
Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. 1. ‘‘ Article on Semitie 
Monotheism.” 
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ment of far-advanced civilisation and refinement, 
the last outcome of subtle arguing and prolonged 
ratiocination. But it is notorious that the keen- 
witted, subtle, refined, philosophic, disputatious 
races, are exactly those whose tendency to mono- 
theism is the slightest, and that such monotheism 
as is found among them, unless imported from 
without, belongs to their remoter rather than their 
more recent history. The Indians, with all their 
originality and depth of thought, their logical power 
and metaphysical acuteness, remain polytheists to 
the present day, and have produced no philosophical 
monotheism, but only the atheism of Buddha. 
China retrograded from the pronounced monotheism 
of the Shu-King to the negative indifferentism 
of Confucius, and thence to the materialism and 
general scepticism of to-day. Greece itself, though 
in the course of its manifold speculations producing 
a monotheistic school, found in Platonism no rest- 
ing-place, but passed on through Aristotelianism to 
Pyrrhonism. ‘The world by wisdom knew not 
God,” said the Apostle! ‘On n’invente pas le 
monothéisme,” says the modern historian.2 

(c) If, therefore, monotheistic belief be neither 
an implanted instinct, nor the product of advanced 
thought and skilled reasoning, must not its origin 
be sought in Divine Revelation? According to 
Scripture, God revealed Himself to the first parents 


in 8) rly 4 ? Renan, Langues Sémitiques, p 5. 


of the human race, walking in the garden with 


them, and showing Himself as One. Before and 
after the Flood, He revealed Himself to Noah as 
One, making a covenant with him and with his 
seed for ever. The fact of monotheism was thus 
made known, once and again, to the entire human 
race. It would naturally be passed on from father 
to son. For it to die out, men must have turned 
from God, have not chosen ‘to retain God in their 
knowledge,” ? have become “ vain in their imagina- 
tions,” and suffered their “foolish hearts to be 
darkened.” And this is what everywhere happened. 


But the tradition died out gradually. Our his- 


torical survey has shown us that in the early times, 
everywhere, or almost everywhere, belief in the 


_ unity of God existed—barbarous nations possessed 


it, as well as civilised ones—it underlay the poly- 
theism that attempted to crush it—retained a hold 
on language and on thought—had from time to 
time its special assertors, who never professed to 


have discovered it—and so lingered on, gradually 


becoming more and more enfeebled, until “the 


- times of ignorance” which God “had winked at” 
_ were past,” and a fresh revelation of the unity was 


made by the Gospel of Christ. 
Tke actual historical basis of Monotheism in the 


world we hold then to be Revelation; but we do 
_ not intend to deny that the belief, thus introduced, 


1 Rom. i. 28. 2 Acts xvii. 30. 
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Conclusion. 


has further extraneous supports. The more man’s 
nature is purified, the more clear-sighted become 
his instincts, the keener his spiritual vision. In 
the best men the religious instinct acquires a 
definiteness which is wanting generally, and re- 
verting perhaps to its primitive condition before 
the Fall, apprehends the object of religious 
regard as One. Further, enlightened reason, 
taking into consideration all the phenomena, 
and dispassionately weighing every possibility, if 
it cannot demonstrate (as Spinoza supposed) the 
Unity of God, can at any rate show that Unity 
to be the most probable of all hypotheses. Thus 
the dogmatic teaching of Revelation upon this 
point does not stand alone, but has two independent 
supports, which vastly strengthen its hold upon 
mankind. The truth announced from heaven 
finds an echo in the heart of man, especially of 
the best men, who feel within them a witness to 
its reality ; and the critical judgment, which must 
“prove all things,” and “ hold fast” nothing until 
it has been examined and shown to be “good,” 
confirms and endorses the belief, which it finds 
more consonant to reason than any other 
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Argument of the Pract, 


—oe— 


THE existence of the moral nature of man, and the exist 
ence of Christianity as a religion whose doctrines are re- 


corded in certain documents, and which is historical in its 


origin, and potent in its influence, are assumed. The most 
important facts of man’s moral nature and life are set forth, 
and their correspondence is shown with the leading reve- 
iations of Christianity, with what Christianity teaches of the 
character and government of God, the unique character and 
ministry of Christ, and with the moral teaching of Chris- 
tianity. 

Conscience accords with Christianity. Man’s aspirations 
after perfection are met by it. The redemption it provides 
is adapted to man’s sinful state. Man’s moral nature re 
cognizes the beneficial influence of Christianity on society. 
Conscience responds to the Christian doctrine of retribu- 


tion. The Christian doctrine of immortality satisfies man’s 
moral nature, 
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THE WITNESS OF MAN'S MORAL NATURE 
TO CHRISTIANITY. 


—S2sGrere— 


Se Pe LE religion of Christ lays claim to 
dha | al authority so high and special, that it 


claims are constantly being questioned. 


In a sense, Christianity is always on its trial; 


and happily the witnesses are many upon whom 
Christianity may call to give evidence on its 
behalf. 

Recognizing the value of them all, we propose 
to examine one of these witnesses with care, 
thoroughness, and patience. 

Man’s Morar Nature anp Lire may be found, 
upon attentive inquiry, to yield evidence the most 
important and material of ail. For, be it observed, 
Christianity is not simply a body of truth; it is a 
practical law, a revealed principle, motive, and 
aim of life. And man is not simply an animal, 
not even simply an intellectual agent; he is a 
moral being, with perceptions of right, a con- 


Christianity 
can call 


Of which 
man’s moral 
nature is 
one of the 
most 
important. 


We assume, 
1, The facts 
of our moral 
nature and 
ife; and 
2. The 
existence of 
Christianity 
as proved in 
its special 
documents 
and in 
general 
history. 
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the Tract. 
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sciousness of duty, a power of choice, a nature 
essentially responsible, with spiritual affinities and 
immortal hopes. If the evidence furnished by the 
special nature of man with regard to the claims 
of Christianity can be fairly taken, that evidence 
will certainly be relevant, and our conviction is 
that it will be found to support those claims in a 
manner both effective and conclusive. 


if 
THe NATURE OF THE ARGUMENT. 


Every argument proceeds upon a certain basis of 
admitted fact; as, for example, the principles of 
reasoning native to the mind, and the phenomena 
which actually exist, whether in outward nature, 
in the mind, or in human society. We here make 
two assumptions. First, we assume the facts of 
man’s moral nature as they are, and can be shown 
to be. Secondly, we assume the existence of Chris- 
tianity as a religion whose doctrines are recorded 
in certain well-known documents, and as a religion 
having a historical origin and wielding an undeni- 
able force in human society. 

Addressing ourselves to those who do not deny 
the facts or disparage the dignity, or even dis- 
credit the authority of man’s moral nature, we 
aim at showing them that their acknowledgment 
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To Christianity. 
of man’s moral nature, and their reverence for the 
moral law, should in all justice lead them to admit 
the authority of the Christian religion. The ac- 
ceptance of the one may be shown logically to 


involve the acceptance of the other. 


- For dogmatic atheists, this line of reasoning has 
neither validity nor interest. If there be no God, 


_ it is useless to endeavour to prove that Christianity 


4 


find, or rather fail to find, the Unknowable. 
_ for deists and sceptics this line of thought has a 


has a Divine origin. But it may cast some light 
upon that great Unknown, in which many minds 
And 


_ profound significance, leading them whither many 


_ peculiarities. 
- correspondence between the lock and the key, for 
the one exactly fits and easily opens the other. 
They are the workmanship of the same skilful 


would fain be led, if only they could lay their 
hand upon the clue. 


The argument is one from obvious adaptation, and 


from certain correspondence. 


Look at the works of human art. Here is a 


~ lock, with many wards and curious intricacies ; and 


here is a key, unlike other keys, and with singular 
Experience shows that there is a 


artificer, and are made, under the direction of the 
same intelligent design, each for the other. The 
key fits the lock; the lock, so to speak, ae 


accounts satisfactorily for, the key. 


Look at one of the works of Nature,—as we 


The 
harmony 
between 
an’s 
nature and 


he 
Christian 
religion, 
becomes 
apparent 
upon ex- 
amination, 
and favours 
the belief 
that 
Christianity 
has been 
provided for 
and adapted 


fllustrations 
of adapta- 
tions in the 
physical 
realm, 
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should say, of Divine creative power. Take some 


part of man’s bodily constitution. Here is the eye, 
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a marvel of optical mechanism. And here is light, 
an ethereal undulation, entering the eye, affecting 
the optic nerve, and awakening the sensation of 
sight. We say, the eye is adapted to the light; 
light is adapted to the eye; neither can be under- 
stood or explained without the other. The theist 


recognizes in these the designed and corresponding © 


products of the wisdom and the power of the same 
Divine Optician and Mechanician. 


The rejection of design, of purpose, is irrational — 
and unphilosophical. The repudiation of conscious — 


purpose, and of voluntary effort to attain purpose, 


in the human sphere, is the extinction of philosophy, — 


and is an insult to consciousness. If mind have 


indeed presided over the creation or development 


of the Universe, it would be absurd to exclude such ~ 


adaptations as are everywhere apparent in nature 


from the province of that mind’s foresight and 


control. 


If there are traces of design in the constitution — 


of man’s moral nature; if he may justly be said 


to have been made so as to distinguish between right — 


and wrong, to approve of virtue, to aspire to progress 
and perfection in all good, to find a law and motive 
to the better life in a super-sensible sphere ; if man’s 
nature is distinctively religious, having reference 


to a Divine Ruler and Lord: if this be so, what 
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follows? This follows: that, if Christianity be the 
revelation of the mind and heart of the Supreme, 
we may expect to find a correspondence between the 
two; they may be expected jointly to disclose the 
intentions of their common Author, and will find, 
each in the other, its proper complement. 

It is not urged that this correspondence de- 
-monstrates the authority of Christianity. The case 
is not one for demonstration, which belongs to 
another sphere. But it is claimed that there is a 

high degree of probability that the Author of nature 
and of man, who is consequently the Author of 
what is most distinctively human,—man’s moral 
nature,—is also the Author of Christianity, as a 
religion adapted alike to man’s deepest needs and 
-loftiest aspirations, 
_ The witness before us has this advantage over 
some others: it speaks a language all can under- 
stand. Every reflecting man who desires to know 

what is true, to love what is good, to do what is 
right, hears, from the recesses of his own breast, 
and in his own familiar language, the evidence in 
question. 
dictum of the scientist, or the philosopher, or the 
‘scholar ? but, What is the deliverance of my own 
conscience, my own heart, my own daily experience 
and observation? ‘The Word is nigh thee; even 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart.” 
This remark, of course, presumes, on the part of 


The reader has not to ask, What is the 


ed tee! 
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the moral 
and spiritua] 
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the inquirer, not only attention to his own nature, | 
but also a candid consideration of the real claims ~ 
of the Christian religion. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that it is not of Christianity as embodied, with — 
more or less of justice and completeness, in the life — 
of its professors, that we speak ; far less is it of any 
actual historic church ; for both professing Chris- 


tians and “ visible churches” have too often utterly 


misrepresented the religion they have claimed to | 


represent to the world. We speak of Christianity as — 


constituted by its authoritative Founder. 


This appeal to man’s moral constitution as in 


harmony with the religion of Christ constitutes an 
argument both reasonable and valid, and one the — 
force of which all men are capable of feeling. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that an appeal . 
to the moral nature of man is an appeal to evidence 


opposed to reason, or independent of reason. If — 


we were to try to show, from a careful inquiry into _ 
man’s bodily constitution, that he is adapted to a 
life of labour and temperance, and if we were able — 
to point out several respects in which such a life — 


contributes to exercise and develop the muscles, to — 


promote digestion, to sustain the physical constitu- — ; 
tion in health and vigour, to promote comfort, and 


on the whole to increase the amount of pleasure; 
the exhibition of such a correspondence would be 
a reasonable and conclusive method of argument. 
Similarly, to aim at showing that man is, as a 


Se 
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moral being, adapted to a religious—a Christian— 


life: this is not to forsake reason, and to take 
refuge in sentimentality. It is to reason legiti- 
mately upon plain and unquestionable facts, ac- 
cording to the natural principles of the intellect 


with which we are endowed, and upon methods 


which we constantly and justly employ. 


II. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS OF MAn’s Morat Nature 
AND LIFE WHICH ARE OF HIGHEST INTEREST 
AND VALUE ? 


THAT man is a moral being, who can be so 
shameless as to deny? Philosophy did not wait 
for the advent of Christianity, before she pro- 
claimed the dignity of man to lie in his capacity 
for duty, his voluntary subjection to a law of 
righteousness. On these topics, the glorious 
thinkers of ancient Greece, Plato and Aristotle, 
have said things as grand as literature records. It 
needs not that one be a Christian, it is enough that 
one be a man, in order to appreciate and to insist 
upon the supreme excellence of morality as the 
crown of human nature and life. 

Are we like cattle, that we need but to be fed 
and housed, left to live our little term, and: die P 
Are we only raised above the brutes by a more 


The 
admission 
that man is 
a moral 
being. 
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Moral 


capacity and 


faculty the 
chief 
prerogative 
of man. 


developed intelligence, by a higher power of 
adapting means to ends, by a faculty of foresight, 


by the gift or acquirement of articulate speech ? 
Might we not possess all these, and yet be less than 


men? What is it that gives to a human being 


dignity in his own view, and interest in the view 


of his fellows? It is the possession of a moral 
nature and life, which distinguishes man from the 
brutes, which is his chief characteristic, his noblest 


prerogative. 


Show me a fellow-creature who suffers every ei 


disadvantage incident to the state of humanity. 
Let him be crippled in his limbs, feeble in his — 
frame, poor in circumstances. Let his calling be — 
mean and sordid, and let there bein his appearance _ 


and his station nothing to excite the vulgar ad- 


miration or even attention. Let him be of 


neglected education, untrained and undeveloped 
powers. Still, you show me a man; and, because | 
he is aman I honour him. Poor, feeble, ignorant — : 
though he be, he is capable of much that is purest, — 
gentlest, bravest, noblest, best in humanity. He 
can be a dutiful son, a faithful husband, a kind and 
self-denying father, a loyal subject, and a generous i 
friend. He can love; he can shed the tear of 
sympathy ; he can bear his daily burden of labour — 
and care with cheerfulness. He can toil through - 


patient years for wife and child; he can reach to 


a sinking brother the hand of willing help. He 
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ean brave the scorn of the bigot and the insult 

of the fool, and can hold to his own convictions 

through misunderstanding and persecution. He 
can worship his Maker, and can trust his Saviour. 

And, when the time comes for him to die, he can, 

not with brutish indifference, but with tranquil 

- confidence, lie down, and give up his soul into the 
_ hands of Him who gave it. | 

_ Tho being, of whom all this and more than this 

is true, is a being possessed of a moral nature. 
_ He has a clear view of the right, and the power to 

_ admire, to choose, and to perform it. He has a 
_ eonscience to which he may be loyal. He can 

frame to himself some notion of a God, and can 

recognize the presence and the voice of the Divine 

Father. He can even deliberately order his life 
by reference to a standard of good which he has 
not realized, and with a view to an eternity which 

- only faith can see. 

_ There is a sense in which our opponents admit 
- the moral nature of man. No one denies that man 
has capacity for action; and it is maintamed by 

— some that he is always driven to act by a desire to 

obtain pleasure and avoid pain. But this does not 

represent, and obviously does not exhaust, the facts 
of the case. Human nature and life involve some- 
thing more than the balance between bodily fune- 
tions and external nature, accompanied by con- 
sciousness, and especially by joy and suffering. 


A full and 
fair state- 
ment of 
the facts 
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The 
prominent 
facts of 
morality, 


Moral 
freedom. 


Responsi- 
bility. 


Conscience 
and moral 


obligation , 


or duty. 


Not here attempting to explain the undoubted 
connection between the physical and the mental, 
and simply rejecting as unphilosophical the 
dogmatic assertion of the subserviency of the 
latter to the former, we would lay down certain 
facts, 

Liberty, though, on purely dogmatic and ir- 
relevant grounds, questioned by some students of 
physical science, is so evident a fact of human 
nature that men act upon its reality in reference 
both to themselves and to others. It is the 
highest prerogative of the spirit that it possesses 
true freedom and self-government. 

Responsibility is a consequence of freedom, and 
means something more than a mere mechanical 
subjection to punishment inflicted by fatal laws 
upon those who break them. Every effort to 
reduce man to the position of a wheel in the vast 
mechanism of nature, moving as he is moved, 
rouses the protest of dishonoured and outraged 
humanity. Man chooses between a lower and a 
higher principle of action, assured that his own 
moral elevation or deterioration is involved in the 
choice he makes. 

Conscience and Duty are inseparable and cor- 
relative. What man ought to do, the voice within 
approves and enjoins with a moral imperative. 
Theories of conscience differ, but the great cardinal 


fact of conscience remains unassailable. The com- 
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The Moral Law is something quite different from ee [ex st 


that uniformity of sequence which is denominated 
law (by a usage of adaptation) among the cul- 


tivators of physical science. It has also important 


_ points of difference from those social and political 


regulations which, as one source, supply us with 
the conception. It is independent of man’s judg- 


ment and feeling; yet its excellence and authority 
may be intuitively perceived. Whether obeyed or 


violated, it asserts its rightful pre-eminence, and 


_ deigns not to lower its lofty claims, however they 


may be defied or resented by the rebellious. 
Such are the great primary facts of man’s moral 


nature: liberty of choice between higher and lower 


ends and motives, an inner conviction of responsi- 


bility for the choice resolved upon, an intelligent 


apprehension of the law of rectitude, a conscious- 


_ ness of obligation to obey that high and sacred and 


imperative command ; a nature which can upbraid 


for sin, and which can aspire to goodness. 


The possession of a moral nature, the subjection 


to a moral law, must be regarded as man’s dis- 
- tinguishing characteristic, his noblest endowment. 
_ It is not a man’s property; it is not his capacity 


for enjoyment; it is not even his power of knowing 
and subduing nature, which constitutes man’s chief 
interest and real dignity. 


The primary 
facts of 
man’s moral 
nature 
summed up, 
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The all- 
importance 
of character 


Society ac- 
knowledges 
the supreme 
importance 
of morality. 


embodied in 
legislation. 


It is his character, by which we understand the _ 


principles which he voluntarily accepts, and de- 
liberately embodies in his conduct; the moral tone 
and temper of his life; the moral influence he exer- 
cises over his fellow-men. It is these, in a word 
which give true humanity to man. 

These truths are not merely asserted by ethical 


2 


philosophers and theologians : they are recognized iE 
in human society. Mutual confidence is at the 4 
foundation of social and civil relationships. Justice 


is required, and benevolence is praised, in all 
civilized societies. Virtue, disinterestedness, and 
unselfishness are held in esteem, even by those 
who do not themselves possess such ‘qualities, and 
whether they profess to esteem them or not. The 


regulations of society embody some portions of the 


moral law, and rely upon some of the moral 
sanctions. 

So important is morality deemed in human 
communities, that it is in part elaborated in 
jurisprudence and embodied in legislation. The 
governments of earth, the laws of nations, the 
magistracies by which law is administered, and the 
penalties by which itis enforced,—all are witnesses 
to the exalted position which the conduct of men, 
and the springs and motives and aims of conduct, 
hold in the estimation of mankind. 

To complete, for our purpose, this review of 
man’s moral nature, we must advert to a distinction 
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_ of great importance, which is in theory often over- 
looked, though practically too obvious for conceal- 
ment. Human nature may be regarded, either as 
- in its possible excellence, or in its actual defects. 
Scientifically, we may distinguish between the 
normal and abnormal state of man. We do not 
need the Scriptures or the witness of religious 
teachers to convince us of the reality of this dis- 
tinction. What man’s nature is ideally, is one 
thing; what it is actually, is another. We do not 
find this distinction elsewhere; and its existence 
_ here implies the speciality of the moral nature and 
life of man. 

_ Man, as we know hin, is in an abnormal condi- 
tion. There are those who would not agree to this 
statement, who would say: Man is as nature made 
him; but is in the way. to be something better, 
which also nature will make him in good time. 
At all events, this must be granted as true of men, 
that they are not generally what they ought to be, 
and may be, and perhaps will be. There is a 
- schism between the ideal and the actual. Moral 
evil, what theologians call sin, is a great and 
fearful fact. 

This significant duality may, at first sight, seem 
to render it a very difficult task to take the evidence 
of man’s moral nature. On the one side we have 
man’s highest intuitions of what is good and 
morally beautiful. On the other side we have 


Apart even 
from 
theology, 
man’s 
nature must 
be regarded 
in 1. Its 
normal, and 
Its 


abnormal 
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constituted 
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Theevidencs man’s evil tendencies and habits. If we say man’s 
of his moral 


natureand nature is noble, admirable, sublime, the loftiest of 

state is ’ ? 

according] 9 h 

twotuld,ana the Creator’s works, we speak the mere and un 

isa the deniable truth. If we say man’s nature is corrupt 
Tae , 

i favour of and depraved, who can dispute the assertion? In 


) 
: 
Ete the one case, we use the term “nature” of the | 
| 


ideal, and perhaps attainable state of man, as that 
which is most excellent, and most imbued with 
and most illustrating the Divine. In the other — 
case we use “nature” to designate the actual, the 
general state in which men are found to be living, 
wherever they exist. 
Does this twofold and (as it may seem at the first 
view) all but contradictory view of man’s moral __ 
state, render it an impossibility to elicit a coherent 
testimony, whether for or against Christianity? 
Our contention is that this fact, which seems to _ 
present a difficulty, does in reality impart to the — 
witness in question a convincing and conclusive | 
power. 
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IT REMAINS TO EXHIBIT IN SEVERAL PARTICULARS 
OF ADMITTED IMPORTANCE AND SIGNIFICANCE, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Man’s Mora 
NaTurRE AND LIFE ON THE ONE HAND, AND 
THE LEADING REVELATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 
ON THE OTHER. 


In this endeavour the twofold aspect of man’s 
moral nature and condition must be kept in sight. 


Is it the fact that human nature is excellent, 


_ admirable, transcending all earthly things in dignity 


and value? Has man a power— whether by 


creation, inheritance, or acquisition,—a power of 
_ appreciating and perhaps realizing all moral beauty? 


Then it must be shown that Christianity offers to 
him the ideal, the very source of all goodness, in 
the God whom it reveals; and the realization, the 
model, the motive of all goodness, in the Saviour 
whom it alone presents to man. Is it also the 
fact that man’s nature is a fallen nature, or (if this 


representation be objected to) a very imperfect 


nature, prone to come short of the high ideal, 

which nevertheless is native and proper to it, and 

apt to take the lower level and to seek the lower 

end? Then it must be shown that Christianity 

comes to Him recognizing this fact, and prepared 

to deal with it, not by palliating or overlooking the 
c 
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mischief, but by convincing men of sin, by securing 
to them Divine forgiveness, by extending to them 
the Divine remedy of compassion and mercy, by 
providing for them the means to a new and holy 
life. 


1 


Man’s Morar NaturE AGREES WITH THE WITNESS _ 


OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE OHARACTER AND 
GOVERNMENT oF Gop. 


Some philosophers, as Sir William Hamilton, | 


have gone too far in affirming that nature has no 


convincing testimony to give to its Creator and — 
Lord, that nature conceals God, and that only our 


moral constitution gives evidence of a spiritual 
Maker and Ruler. Still it seems just to say that 
our moral nature 1s the one leading interpreter of 
the great facts of the Divine government. Es- 
pecially is this the case with the moral attributes 
displayed in the Divine treatment of humanity. 
The very ideas of righteousness, mercy, long- 


suffering, retribution, are ideas which we do indeed _ 


apply to our conception of God, but which we 
derive from our own constitution, our own rela- 
tions, and from those varied experiences which our 
constitution underlies, which our relations develop. 
We can conceive of intelligent but non-moral 
beings, who might perceive the traces of power, 
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ae wisdom, and foresight, as these exist in the material 


world. But it is only a moral nature that can 
admire, revere, adore; that can cherish gratitude, 
faith, and love. Intellect might apprehend some- 
thing of a mighty Artificer, but only a moral being 
can recognize a just and merciful Ruler, a tender 
and benevolent Father. 

Just such a Deity as the Scriptures reveal, as 
_ the Lord Christ most clearly and fully manifests, 
_ just such a Deity our nature is constructed to 
_ acknowledge as corresponding to itself. In virtue 


_ of our moral constitution, we appreciate moral 


excellence and beauty, and we are capable of 
adoring a Being, who in virtue of possessing moral 
attributes in perfection, deserves and commands 
our faith, homage, and worship. The eternal 
Supreme, revealed in the Bible, and manifested in 
_ Jesus Christ, realizes all our conceptions of moral 
perfection ; nay, He actually exalts and purifies 
those conceptions themselves. This indeed, if 
what has been said is justifiable, is only what 
_ might have been expected. He who framed the 
 soul-harp as His own choicest workmanship, He, 
_ and He alone, can sweep all its strings, and can 
call forth all its celestial melody. 

Our constitution is such that we recognize and 
revere moral authority,—moral, as distinguished 
from the authority of mere force. In this, how- 
ever the origin of such a constitution be accounted 
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for, we are above the most sagacious of the brutes, 
Justice and equity, loyalty and unfaithfulness, 
merit and ill-desert, mercy and forgiveness, reward 
and punishment, all these are ideas familiar in 
human society, and are necessary, not only to its 
order and welfare, but even to its existence. And 
as our moral qualities suggest the Divine attributes, 
80 our moral and social relationships, and the ideas 
to which they give rise, suggest the character and 
principles of the Divine government. The fact is, 
that when revelation makes known the kingdom 
of God, the mind and heart of man find in that 
kingdom a perfect satisfaction. The principles 
and methods of that government, the more they 
are understood, the more do they commend them- 


selves to our nature. The voice within answers to 


the voice without. As the rocks upon a river's 
bank send back in echo the roar of the cannon 
or the music of the horn, so does the Divinely 
fashioned heart of man yield an immediate and 
exact response, alike to the thunders of Sinai’s law, 
and to the still small voice that reaches us from 
the sacred hills of Galilee, or from the sorrewfu} 
garden of Gethsemane 
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Man’s Morat NATurRE WITNESSES TO THE UNIQUE 
CHARACTER AND Ministry or CHrist. 


History witnesses to the facts of the Saviour’s 
life ; but the heart witnesses to the Saviour Him- 
self. | 

An impersonal God is an abstraction, to which 
little interest can attach, and from which no help 
can come. If God be defined as “the Power, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” the ques- 
tion forces itself, Is such a Power conceivable which 
is not the power of a living, conscious, intelligent 
Being? Is morai power—and that which makes 
for righteousness must surely be moral-—conceiv- 
able, apart from a nature distinguished by moral 
qualities, in which nature, the moral power, must 
reside? The recognition of a moral rule involves 
the being of a living and personal God. 

Now, Christianity is the religion which makes 
known a personal Deity, and thus contradicts at 
once the polytheism of the Gentiles and the pan- 


theism of the philosophers. And how does it. 


render this service to humanity? By revealing to 
-as, in and by Jesus Christ, the living God, who is 
“the Saviour of all men, specially of them that 
believe.” The personality of the Eternal was indeed 
revealed to the Hebrews, but it was in Jesus of 
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John i, 14, 


God revealed 
by Obrist. 


John iv. 24, 
Matt. vi. 9. 


And in 
Ohrist. 


John xir. 9. 


Nazareth that the Divine nature was brought near 
to man. “The Word became flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld His glory, as of the only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

So far as oral teaching extends, perhaps more of 
God was taught by Jesus in two utterances than 
has been taught in all words beside. When He 
had said, “God is a Spirit,” and had taught His 
disciples to say, “ Our Father, which art in heaven,” 
He had revealed more than volumes of philosophy 
could have unfolded. 

But it was in Himself that the chief revelation 
was conveyed to mankind. “He that hath seen 
Me,” said Christ, “hath seen the Father.” Through 
the Incarnation Christianity conveys the knowledge 


of the Father. No longer was God distant, hard 


to apprehend and to realize. From that time 
onward the most elevated human notion of the 
Supreme and Eternal has been derived from the 
Son, who made known the Father. The human 
heart had long cried aloud for the Creator, the 
Ruler, the Father; and now the response came, 
not in words, but in the person and ministry, the 
character and influence, the sufferings and sacrifice, 


the triumph and glory of the Christ, The human 


heart received and welcomed the response, and has 
never ceased to welcome it with gratitude and with 


, Joy. “Thisis our God; we have waited for Him!” 


The attributes which the soul most admires and 
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honours it sees vital and active in the life of Im- 


manuel. The righteousness and holiness, the bene- 
volence and pity, which are embodied in the earthly 
ministry of Jesus, perfectly correspond with the 
intuitions of the moral nature. It cannot be denied 
that the moral nature recognizes in Christ the 
realization of its ideal of moral perfection. Who 
does not feel that it would be an absurdity to put 
forward any other being as the incarnation of ab- 


solute moral excellence? We should shrink, as 


from a madman, from any fellow-man who claimed 
for himself a sinless nature and a perfect virtue. 
But He, who asserted Himself to be the Son of 
God, was above all detraction, and is entitled, by 
the suffrages of mankind, to the designation: “the 
Holy One and the Just.” “Which of you,” said 
He, “convinceth Me of sin?” “Why callest 
thou Me good?” was His question addressed to 
an admiring inquirer: “there is none good save 
- God,” which was a virtual claim to be “equal 
_ with God.” Witnesses at His trial could substan- 
_ tiate no charge against Him; His judge found no 
fault in Him ; the officer who superintended His 
crucifixion averred, “Certainly this was a right- 
eous man!” and the dying malefactor justly testi- 
fied, ‘This man hath done nothing amiss.” Thus 
the unprejudiced observers of His life acknowledged 
His peerless holiness, and even prejudice itself was 
dumb before the moral dignity of the Son of Man. 
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The judgment of contemporaries did but antici- 
pate the judgment of coming generations. Men 
may not always be the best judges of what is true 
or of what is wise; but the common voice hails 
acer of the goodness of the good, and the greatness of the 


the heart of 2 
humanity to great. The moral nature of man is the same 


Serious throughout the ages; and there is no mistaking 
its verdict upon the claims of Christ. The moral 
judgment renders belief to His words, consent ta 
His claims, veneration to His character, 

There was, and is, but one solution to the 
problem presented by the unique phenomenon. 
Christ is the Son of the Father, who came from 
God, and went to God. A solution this, which 
not the white light of reason only, but the warm 
glow of pure and sympathetic feeling, reveals as 
conclusive and satisfactory. A solution this, in 
which the universal conscience finds repose. A 
solution this, in which the wisest and the best of 
men have acquiesced, and which has rejoiced the 

~ hearts of untold myriads of needy, sinful, yearning, 
and aspiring beings. 
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Mans Mora NAtTuRE ATTESTS THE EXCELLENCE 
OF THE ETHICAL PRINCIPLES AND THE ETHICAL 
CODE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In the ancient Paganism, religion and morality 
were independent of each other ; religion consisted 
of a routine of observances conducted largely by a 
priesthood,—and morality, when scientific, based 
itself upon philosophy. In the Hebrew system 
there was a combination of doctrinal beliefs 


with ethical commands; and every reader of the 


Old Testament is aware that conduct is very 
largely the province which religious law-givers 


and prophets sought to conquer and to hold 


for God, the righteous King. The Christian 
Scriptures stand pre-eminent in their insistance 
upon morality as the “fruit” of religion. And 
what a morality it is! Even unbelievers have 
exhausted the resources of language in their efforts 


~ to extol its purity, its adaptation, its spiritual 


power. Two peculiarities are here especially 
deserving of notice. (1.) The unsectarian, catholic 
nature of Christian ethics. Other systems have 
their favourite virtues, their distinctive aspect of 


the moral life of man. Now, looking for the 
- moment only at morality as concerned with man’s 


relation to his fellow-man, it may be asserted that 


Revealed 
religion 
differs from 
heathen 
religions ir 
being 
ethical. 


The New 
Testament 
code of 
morals is 
comprehen- 
sive and 
complete, 
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It is also 
spiritual, 
dealing not 
only with 


actions, but 
with 


thoughts 


and 


esires, 


the Christian code is faultless and complete, though 
not, of course, in the view of scientific Jurispru- 
dence, systematic. Let any one who doubts this 
read the fifth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel and the 
twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. It 
cannot but be observed that, whilst the sterner 
virtues of justice, fortitude, and chastity, are 
stringently enjoined, a special stress has been laid 
upon what may be termed the gentler and softer _ 
virtues of compassion and benevolence, which have 
generally been regarded as distinctively Christian. 
There is not a human one-sidedness, but rather a 
Divine comprehensiveness and completeness in the 


_ ethical code of the New Testament. (2.) Attention 


should also be paid to another prominent feature 


_ of Christian morality: the insistence upon the sub- 


section to the perfect law of holiness and charity of 
the very thoughts and desires of the heart. This 
is a philosophical principle; but it is philosophy 
made practical and popular. It recognizes that 
the spiritual nature is the source of the good and 
evil which display themselves in the actions of the | 
life. Out of the heart—such is the teaching of the 
Prophet of Nazareth—out of the heart proceed the 
actual vices and the actual virtues of mankind. 
As pure streams from a fountain undefiled, so 
the moral excellences that promote the welfare of 
society flow from a heart cleansed by the Spirit 
and warm with the love of God. 
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Now, however philosophers in their exalted 


moods may have recognized the necessity of a 


spiritual lustration, it is certain that Christianity 

_ alone has made the belief of the need of inward 
purification and holiness the common possession 
of man. Judaism did partially for one nation what 
in this matter Christianity is doing for the race. 


No religion is so resolutely opposed as is ours to 


__ the substitution of the formal and ceremonial,—or 
_ even of outward rectitude of conduct,—for the real 
purity and charity of the spiritual centre of our 
being. E 

____Inreply to this it is said on the one hand, that 
_ this very spirituality is opposed to human nature, 


: _ and that therefore instead of a harmony we have 
a discord, and that thus our argument is shown 


’ to be invalid. No doubt Christian morality 
is alien from the inclinations of those who are 


_ living a life of unrestrained passion and self- 


_ Indulgence. Yet even their conscience takes part 
_ with religion against their impulses and habits. 
_ Account for it as we may, there is that in the 
_ breast of the man who will allow himself to reflect, 
_ who will give time for the inner voice to speak, 
_ there is that which witnesses to the excellence and 
_ beauty of the moral law. Our nature bows down 
_ before the highest expression of moral authority ; 
_ awed and wondering reverence greets the Divine 
Presence. Even amongst those whom Christianity 
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would designate “the unregenerate,” there are 


those whose candour constrains them to the famous 
confession of the Roman poet: “I see and approve 
the better things, whilst I follow those which are 
worse |” 

Another objection assails our argument from 


the contrary side. We are told that the morality : 


of Christianity is indeed lofty, but yet is the out- 
erowth of the ethical sentiments in human nature ; 
that as every quality has appeared in its perfection 
in some human beings, so goodness was pre- 
eminently represented in Jesus, and was painted 
in colours of especial attractiveness by Him, and 


by those of His immediate school who drank most — 


fully into His spirit; that there are not two terms 


to be considered and harmonized, morality and 
Christianity, for the religion is but the loftiest 
embodiment of man’s moral nature, the flower 
developed by the vigorous moral life of humanity. 

But the fact is, that the ethics of Christianity 
did not come from man but to man, that the Lord 
Jesus professed a Divine authority for His revela- 
tions, and that, after all, what gives Christian 
morality its true power is its actual embodiment 
in Christ Himself, and the special motive to aspira- 
tion and obedience which He furnished in His 
voluntary devotion to the cross for the salvation 
of mankind. 

To appreciate the argument, the reader must 
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bear in mind what has been said regarding the two 
aspects of human nature. Man’s moral constitu- 
tion in its normal state involves reverence for a 
law of right, a law independent, spiritual, all- 
embracing, and of impalpable and invisible, yet 
supreme authority and sanction. The attempts 
which have been made to substitute pleasure for 
right, as the ultimate law of. human conduct, have 
either failed by their destruction of morality <lto- 
gether, or have really abdicated in favour of a 
principle disinterested and dignified. The reader 
of contemporary philosophy will appreciate this 
remark by recalling the progress from Jeremy 
Bentham’s system to Mr. J. S. Mill’s Utiitarianism, 
and from this to the theories of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in the Data of Ethics. It must be ac- 
knowledged that we are amenable to law, and to a 
law higher than any originating in human society, 
and that we are so constituted that we feel this to 
be the case. 

Both sides of human nature bear witness to the 
morality of the New Testament. Our sinful in- 
clinations and habits are evidence that ethics so 
lofty did not originate with man, but came from a 
higher and independent source. And our moral 
intuitions admit and admire the justice of claims 
sq lofty, and the beauty of an ideal so Divine. 
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Tut Human OonscrENCE, OR IMPERATIVE OF 
MORAL OBLIGATION, IS IN ACCORD WITH THE 
RELIcion OF CuRisT. 


There is within man a deep-seated consciousness 
of duty. When, combined with erroneous beliefs 
and with groundless prejudices, this faculty may 
and does lead to perseverance in wrong-doing; 
but in itself it is a noble attribute of humanity. 
Endeavours have been made to do away with the 
great facts of duty and conscience, to resolve them 
into such principles as interest,—or the dread of 
suffering,—or the associations of early training,— 
or the gregarious impulse which leads men to flock 
upon the same tracks. But these efforts cannot 
be said to have succeeded, notwithstanding the 
dogmatism of the great modern utilitarian who 
averred that the word “ought” was a word that 
“ ought” to be banished from language! Bentham 
was indeed a witness against his own theory; for 
he taught that “every pleasure is a primd facie 
good, and ‘ought’ to be pursued.” 

Apart from questions as to the genesis of con- 


— science, the paramount claims of duty are admitted, 


although there may be differences of opinion as to 
the sphere within which it works. Virtuous and 
lofty minds agree in acknowledging both the com- 


y 
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manding imperative, and the awful beauty of moral 
obligation. Who can do other than sympathize 
with the invocation of our philosophic poet : 


‘‘Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee are fresh 

and strong.’ 

Now let us ask, What is the relation between 
the consciousness of obligation within, and Chris- 
tianity? The question almost answers itself. 
Conscience is assumed, is appealed to, in every 
book of Scripture. There are nowhere to be 
found appeals to man’s sense of duty which for 
power and pungency can rival those of Holy Writ. 
In the discourses of our Lord, and in the treatises 
of His apostles, the highest honour is put upon 
our moral nature, for it is addressed and chal- 
lenged, its sanction is invoked with confidence. 
No doubt, Christian ministers and churches have 
often sought to work upon men’s base fears, and 
selfish interests, and superstitious tendencies. Our 
religion does indeed warn men of the fatal con- 
sequences of unbelief and disobedience; and, on 
the other hand, it seeks to allure men by the 
appropriate and powerful motive which impels us 
to seek our true happiness. 
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Yet the Scriptures are remarkable for their habit 
of appealing to the very highest principles. There 
is a verse in St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians which confirms, in a very striking 
way, the assertion just made: “ By manifestation 
of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience (literally, to every conscience of men) 
in the sight of God.” This is quite in harmony 
with all Christian appeal. Not to sense, or 
carnal, worldly interest ; not to superstitious terror ; 
not to desire for human applause,—but to the 
moral nature, the conscience, the responsive con- 
fession of the enlightened, but not unbiassed soul, 
—the voice which we hold to be from heaven 
addresses itself. We submit that the accord between 
the summons and the response is evidence that the 
same wisdom appointed both, and made the one 
for the other. A heathen moralist felt this, when 
he wrote: “Sacer intra nos spiritus sedet, bonorum ° 
malorum que nostrorum observator et custos.” 
(There has its seat within us a holy spirit, the 
watcher and guardian of what in us is good and 
evil.) With Seneca this belief was, alas! consistent 
with disobedience to the authority which yet he con- 
fessed to be Divine. The power of Christian grati- 
tude and love made Paul’s life a far nobler and more 
consistent thing. And what Paul felt, the lowliest 
disciple of Christ feels too, though in an inarticulate 
and unphilosophical fashion. As the thrill of the 
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stricken lute-string evokes the sympathetic vibration 
of the untouched chord of its companion instrument ; 
so, when Christ speaks, however softly, yet with a 
Divine authority, it is to call forth the responsive 
music of the human soul. There is one explanation 
of this harmony which deserves consideration: it 
is the conviction which Christians have formed, 
that the same Divine Spirit who speaks in the 
Word, and by the Christ, speaks also in the sym- 
pathetic and responsive spirit of man. 


5. 


THERE IS HARMONY BETWEEN MAN’s ASPIRATIONS 
TOWARDS MorAL PERFECTION AND THE ReE- 
LIGION oF CHRIstT. 


This assertion may fail to carry conviction to 
many minds. Oppressed with the spectacle of 
human sinfulness and degradation, whether freely 
developed among the brutal and criminal, or care- 
fully concealed by the varnish of luxurious civiliz- 
ation, some observers may be disposed to question 
the fact of such aspirations as are here assumed. 
But the distinction already drawn between man’s 
normal and abnormal state must here be borne in 
mind. We need not extenuate human sinfulness 
in order to justify a conviction that human nature 
possesses 4 strain of moral nobility. Apart from 
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considerations of selfish indulgence, mankind have 
an admiration for self-devotion and moral heroism. 
batky’s And as character advances in ethical maturity, 
itatworalism. this admiration is strengthened by sympathy. Mr. 
Lecky has well said that characters of remarkable 
holiness have usually been formed under the in- 
fluence of one or the other of two principles, the 
sense of sin, and the yearning for holiness. 
The aspiration in question is, we may confidently 
assert, provided for in Christianity as nowhere else. 
No doubt, as will be shown presently, our religion 
does lay the greatest stress upon human sinfulness. 
But it is therefore all the more gloriously charac- 
teristic of the breadth of our Christianity that it 
appeals to the finest possibilities of moral excellence 
which the constitution of our nature suggests. The 
New Testament is a trumpet-call, summoning all 
who acknowledge its authority to aspiration, pro- 
gress, and eminence in goodness. Our Lord Him- 
self-will submit to no compromise with those who, to- 
gain their ends, would take a lower view than the 
Christianity highest, of the aim to be set before them by those 


assumes 


ae who “would be perfect.” He not only lays down 
breast th “tt Ts 
dwelisan laws of the utmost spirituality and comprehen- 
pulse . : 
towards Siveness, He calls upon us to come after Him, to 
mora. : ° . ° 
progress and “take up the cross and follow Him.” Inspiration 
perfection ; 


thence pels addresses to us the most stirrmg and sublime 
monitions: “Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
Matt. v.48. in heaven is perfect!” “TI press towards the mark 
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for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus!” Instead of encouraging or suffering men 
to remain contentedly upon the lower level, the 
religion which we accept forbids us either to re- 
trograde or to pause, commands us to advance and 
to aspire. The whole provision of the spiritual 
economy is adapted to secure our progress. We 
are assured that we shall not in vain obey the 
call we have received. On the contrary, we are 
assured, if we are faithful unto the end, of final 
and everlasting fellowship with “the spirits of 
just men made perfect.” We are told in very 
simple, but in most welcome and inspiring lan- 
guage, that the goal to which we tend shall indeed 


Philippians 
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The whole 
provision of 
the spiritual 
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adapted to 
secure 
progress 


be reached, that we shall acquire the moral linea- — 


ments of our great Deliverer and Leader: “ We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is!” 


6. 
THE PROVISIONS OF CHRISTIANITY ARE EXACTLY 
ADAPTED TO Man’s ABNORMAL, SINFUL STATE, 


Is there any inconsistency between the belief 
that man was made for holiness, and the belief that 
his condition is a sinful and wretched one? It 
appears that there is none, when it is remembered 
that the abnormal implies the normal, that de- 
pravity:is deflection from a standard of rectitude. 
Sin could have no meaning were it not both a 


1 John iii. 2 
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violation of law and an abuse of nature. We do 
not charge a beast of prey with moral evil, because 
of his blood-thirsty tastes and savage ferocious 
devastations. The beast fulfils his nature ; he may 
be injurious, but is not blameable. But we say 
that man has sinned, meaning, that in living in 
violation of the moral law he is not fulfilling his 
destiny. Only a nature capable of holiness, and 
meant for holiness, can sin. 

Now, man was made for virtue and piety, and 
can only find his true development in seeking, and 
his true satisfaction in finding, these. But if this 
is incontestable, it is equally certain that his life 
is deflected from a standard which he cannot but 
admire, that his way is a departure from a course 
which he cannot but approve. These things being 
so, there is an obvious discordance between man’s 
proper nature and the actual state in which he 
exists, This is a fact often strangely overlooked 
by ethical philosophers. Yet it is impossible to 
take a just estimate of human nature, unless we 
consider and allow for the discordance between 
the possible and the actual in human life. In 
truth, our moral being is so complex, that whilst it 
admits of the existence and even the prevalence of 


sin, it lifts up a voice of protest against the power- 


ful position which evil holds in humanity. There 
are dicta of morality, both natural and revealed ; 
but with these dicta the actual life of men does not 
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accord. We approve and justify a standard, which, 


nevertheless, we fail to reach. 

If Christianity, or any religion, is oblivious of 
this very important fact, such obliviousness is its 
condemnation. But if Christianity assumes this 
fact, and if its provisions are in accordance with it, 
then, so far, it is justified. Upon examination, it 
will be found that the religion of Christ is such, 
that it has evidently been provided and constructed 
with reference to the discordance now described. 
The Scriptures take for granted our strangely 
divided nature, in which order and_ disorder, 
submission and rebellion, strive for the mastery. 
A great and awful want is acknowledged and 
declared; but that is not all, for that want a full 
and perfect provision is made, a provision which 
evokes from the minds of those who accept it a 
tribute of grateful appreciation. 

Every reader of the New Testament must be 
aware that Christianity makes the existence and 
the prevalence of sin its starting-point. In fact, 
the reign of moral evil over humanity is represented 
as the very reason of the existence of our religion. 
There is very much in our Scriptures which would 
be adapted toa sinless being: there is the law, there 
are the impulses, the promises, which we can well 
believe would be suitable to secure the continuance 
of such a being in a state of holiness, and his 
advance to loftier heights of moral excellence. But 
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if the New Testament had been intended for such 
a being, its whole contents must have been re- — 
constructed. For, as it actually is, it presumes 
that enmity against God exists, and records the 
provision for reconciliation with Him. Can any 
inquirer, however superficial, come to any other 
conclusion than this: that Christianity is a religion 
designed for a sinful race, and is intended to secure | 
for sinners the blessings of forgiveness, of renewal, 
of spiritual strength, guidance, progress, and peace ? 

To be more special upon this point, let us ex- 
amine whether with regard to sin, and what sin 
requires, there is accordance between conscience and 
Christianity. They certainly agree in opposing 
and condemning sin. Yet general custom on the 
one hand, and popular philosophy on the other, 
concur in extenuating the evil, proclaiming the 
necessity, and predicting the perpetuity, of sin. 
The Bible certainly says very hard things of sin. 
It is “the transgression of the law,” “that which 
God hates.” It is the sign of a heart at “enmity 
with God.” Its ill-desert is such, that no penalty 
is too severe for those who love and practise sin. 
“God is angry with the wicked every day.” 
“The way of transgressors is hard.” ‘‘ The sting 
of death is sin.” “The wages of sin is death.” 
All this appears to. many very stern and harsh. 
But if we take the question, not to our inclinations, 
not to our neighbours, but to the tribunal of our 
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own conscience, what has this witness,—shall we 
say this judge ?P—to pronounce upon the matter ? 
Interrogate, it might be fairly said to every reader, 
interrogate your own nature! Are you not com- 
pelled to admit that all that Scripture says con- 
cerning sin is true? that nothing less than this 
would be the truth? Try to explain away the 
seriousness, the heinousness, of sin. Listen to the 
defences, the apologies, by which men have striven 
to palliate, to excuse, even to justify sin. They 
do not convince you. On the other hand, you 
cannot take exception to the treatment of human 
sin by the Holy Scriptures; when they denounce 
and rebuke iniquity, when they declare the in- 
consistency between sin and man’s real well-being, 
they carry your judgment and your better nature 
with them. Because your heart was not made for 
sin, your heart witnesses that the Word,—as we 
term it, the Word of God,—is right, in exhibiting 
sin as heinous in itself, and as deserving the dis- 
pleasure of God, the righteous and holy Judge. 
Human nature, which witnesses to the reality 
and enormity of sin, witnesses also to the need of 
pardon. The conscience proclaims that sin is not 
merely a violation of our nature, but an offence 
against a personal Ruler and Lord. How deeply 
rooted is this consciousness of the need of forgive- 
ness, appears from the prominence given, In every 
religion, to the means by which it is professed that 
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forgiveness may be secured and enjoyed. It is not 
necessary here to show (which might, however, be 
most conclusively done) the futility of the devices 
for expiating sin and for reconciling the sinner, 
which have obtained in various stages of society, 
and which have taken shape in various schemes 
of religious doctrine and ritual. Neither is it ne- 
cessary here to expound and defend theories of the 
Atonement. But it must be pointed out, as dis- 
tinctive of revealed religion, that it is redemptive, 
that it at the same time condemns the sin more 
frenchantly than has ever been done elsewhere, 
and absolves the sinner more completely and ef- 
fectually than. elsewhere has even been proposed 
or professed. Bishop Butler has shown, in his 


Analogy, the consonance between a mediatorial 


method of salvation and the usual method of the 
Divine government. Unless we are in rebellion 
against the whole moral scheme of the universe, 
we have reason to acquiesce in the central pro- 
vision of Christianity now under consideration. 
And our clearest judgment and our best feelings 
concur in approving the plan upon which the New 
Testament represents the Divine Ruler as having 
proceeded. The conscience of the most intelligent 
and of those most earnestly striving after goodness 
finds repose and satisfaction in the gospel of pardon 
and acceptance through Jesus Christ, in whose in- 
carnation and sacrifice the Divine Governor appears 
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supremely just, and at the same time supremely 
gracious,—condemning sin and absolving the re- 
penting and believing sinner. 

Exception is widely taken in our times to the 
doctrine of mediation; it is represented by some 
as violating instead of harmonizing with our con- 
victions of justice. It may, however, be confidently 
urged that conscience does not rebel against the 
unadulterated teachings of Revelation. Against 
these sin and prejudice may revolt, but a quickened 
and enlightened conscience, never! Those who 
are offended with this central and vital part of 
the Christian religion are recommended, in the 


first place, to examine for themselves what is 


the teaching of Scripture, and not to waste 
their energies in fighting a foe of their own 


invention. 


Another aspect of the treatment of sin and the 
sinner by the religion of Christ must be considered. 
There is a practical hostility to the lofty and exacting 
demands of spiritual religion. Whilst the higher 
nature approves, the baser nature resents those 
claims. Can this hostility be overcome, and how? 
A religion which should undertake to pardon sin,— 
to release the sinner from the penalties consequent 
upon sin,—and should omit or fail to secure his 


practical and cheerful submission to the highest 


law of moral life, would surely betray its origin in 


_ man’s own selfishness and sinfulness. A religion 
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which should, on the other hand, in remitting the 
consequences of sin, provide for the forgiven sinner’s 
renewal, reformation, and advance in the love and 
practice of goodness, would seem to proclaim itself. 
the production of Him whose power in the moral 
universe “makes for righteousness.” At all events’ 
in this case the moral nature of man will give its 
cordial assent and approbation, and so far will 
declare itself a most favourable witness. 4 

Now, as a matter of fact, Christianity has intro- 
duced a moral power into humanity, unknown 
apart from the presence of Christian faith and 
knowledge. This power has proved itself adequate 
to the vanquishing of the natural enmity of the 
heart to self-control and self-denial. The Christian 
religion has found and revealed a way of rendering 
virtue—which is admittedly admirable and desir- 
able—actually attainable; has made the path of 
obedience progressively congenial, attractive, and 


delightful. There is general agreement that this’ 


is the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity. 
First, in point of time, comes the provision for 
pardon; but first in point of real importance comes” 
the provision of a spiritual power, which secures 
the love and practice of holiness. The evidences 
of that power are open to the observation of all; 
the secret explanation of that power is a Christian 
doctrine, which is indeed reasonable, but may not 
command a universal credence. It is known to 
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the disciples and friends of the Lord Jesus that 
_ the great motive to obedience is love to a personal 
Saviour, a motive capable of producing results 
_ which no other power could effect. The Apostle 
Paul has summed up this aspect of our religion in 
_ his memorable saying, “The love of Christ con- 
 straineth us.” A motive like this may meet with 
_ the scorn and ridicule of worldly and selfish minds ; 
but it is in the highest degree consonant with our 
nature. Personal gratitude, devotion, and con- 
secration to a Divine Saviour lead to a higher 
style of morality, a higher type of obedience than 
can be secured by any other means, however 
agreeable to a carnal nature and a worldly policy. 
Grateful love to the Redeemer, awakened and 
sustained by the Holy Spirit of God, prompts to 
_ purposes which inspire and regulate a new moral 
life. A motive more in consonance with our moral 
nature it would not be possible to imagine. 

Let this twofold dealing with the condition of 
sinful, feeble man be taken into consideration. 
Let it be observed how Christianity provides for 
the absolution of the penitent sinner, and for the 
renewal of the character and the purification of 
the life. And then let the highest reason and the 
best feelings of humanity be called upon to speak 
as to the excellence and adaptation of this pro- 
vision to human nature and to human need. . And 
if the witness be favourable, surely the fact is 
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worthy of weight in the estimation of those who 


believe in a Moral Governor of wisdom and _ bene- 
volence. At all events, it may be confidently said 


that so far as the evidence of conscience goes, it — 
supports the claim which we make, that Chris- — 


tianity is Divine, and is worthy of all acceptation. _ 


a 


Man’s Morat NArur¥ WITNESSES TO THE WHOLE- 4 
SOME INFLUENCE OF THE RELIGION or CHRIST ~ 


upon HumAN SOcIETY. 


No just and complete view of man can regard 


simply the life of the individual. Although there — 


have been and are tendencies impelling men to 


accept Christianity simply as designed for their 


individual salvation, it was not thus that our — 
religion was conceived by its Founder and first — 
promulgators; nor is it thus that its enlightened — 


adherents conceive it to-day. Man is social, is a 


member of the family, of the state, of the race. 
If there is in human nature a selfish tendency, 
there is also a principle of sympathy and _ bene- 
volence. Much stress is laid, and justly laid, upon 
a spirit of unselfishness, upon what it has become 


the fashion to cail “altruism,” as a principle com- — 
plementary to the quest of well-comprehended — 


self-interest. 


It may fairly be argued that the strength of 
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benevolence in modern society is owing to the 
teaching and to the impulse of Christianity. This, 
however, is not our present contention. All that 
is asked is this: is there an agreement between 
our “ better nature,” our unselfish aims and efforts, 
and the truths of the Christian religion taken in 
conjunction with their influence upon society P 

Let the lessons of the New Testament be 
candidly considered. The Divine Teacher issues 
His new commandment, “Love one another.” 
He enunciates the principle of unselfish helpfulness 
in the admonition, “Freely ye have received; 
freely give.” His apostles enjoin the maxim, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
~ law of Christ.” They strike at the trunk, the root, 
of selfishness with the axe-stroke, “ Let every man 
look, not upon his own things, but every man also 
upon the things of others.” Does not the true, the 
higher nature of man listen to these laws and 
precepts with a wondering reverence, and render 
to them the response of an approving and con- 
senting testimony ? 

Yet it is not by words that the giant selfishness 
is slain. The life, the love, the sacrifice of Christ 
Himself are the real weapons of this spiritual 
warfare. The cross is the true and effectual 
inspiration of man’s devotion to the interests of his 
fellow-man; the enthusiasm of Christ is the true 
source of “the enthusiasm of humanity.” 
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“Talk we of morals? O Thou bleeding Lamb, 
The grand morality is love of Thee.” 

It may be freely admitted that language far too 
sweeping has sometimes been employed, to describe 
the actual amelioration of the human lot, which 
has already been effected by the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Still, no well-informed and candid person 
will deny that, of all the forces which have 
contributed to improve the morals, and to promote 
the happiness of the race, none can compare for 
vigour and for efficiency with the Christian faith. 
Evil is sometimes laid to the charge of Christianity, 
which is in reality the result of the system of 
sacerdotalism. But how much of good must in 
all fairness be credited to the influence of Christ 
upon mankind! 

Against vice and crime Christianity from the 
beginning directed its assaults with remarkable 
energy and success. Against usages and institu- 
tions belonging to half-civilized and selfish states 
of society Christianity prepared its siege of mines 
and batteries—sooner or later, but only at the 
right moment—to open fire. The frightful cruelty, 
the utter and wanton indifference to suffering, the 
disregard of life, so characteristic of the ancient 
world, have certainly been immensely diminished 
by the prevalence of Christian principles. . Those 
principles gradually but surely undermined the 
degrading institution of slavery, which has now 


* 
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all but disappeared from among even nominally 
Christian communities. 

What has been done is more than a proof of 
the beneficent influence of Christianity, and may 
fairly be deemed an earnest of the triumphs 
awaiting its progress in the future. There are 
indications that evils still prevalent, but condemned 
by our religion, will by its growing influence be 
checked, if not eradicated. The war has not been 
carried on with vigour along the whole line where 
immorality of all kinds is confronted. But this at 
least may be confidently claimed on behalf of the 
religion of Christ, that, in every moral conflict in 
this world, Christianity is on the right side; that, 
when she speaks, her voice is uniformly and un- 
falteringly opposed to vice and crime, and in favour 
of the cause of virtue, liberty, and happiness. 

Perhaps even more important than the protest 
of Christianity against sin is its purifying, elevating, 
harmonising, and generally beneficial influence 
upon the social life of men. As a social religion, 
it has regard to all classes and conditions of men, 
and seeks their elevation and well-being. It is a 
kingdom, and its Head contemplates the welfare 
of every subject; a family in which the interests 
of no single child are overlooked. It fosters the 
legitimate development of society, and furthers 
the progress of mankind towards universal brother- 
Each Christian 


hood and universal happiness. 
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congregation then only fulfils its mission, when it 
is a centre of light and spiritual power. Out 
religion is the enemy of uncharitableness, hatred, 
envy, social disorganisation, and oppression; it 
cherishes “the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
the love of love.”’ Its aim is to bring mankind 
into unity, by bringing all men alike into subjec- 
tion, not to an earthly conqueror or king, but to 
the true and Divine Head of “the new humanity.” 
Compare its design and its method with those of 
great military conquerors, or with those of such a 
fantastic philosopher as Comte, and recognize its 
vast superiority. Here is the highest ideal of the 
social life of humanity; for here the free develop- 
ment of the individual is to play its part in the 
harmonious and ordered co-operation of all the 
members of society towards the one great ultimate 
result. | 

The enlightened and unsophisticated conscience, 
weighing these claims of Christianity in virtue of 
its power to effect a social regeneration, is con- 
strained to acknowledge their validity. Man’s 
moral nature recognizes in this religion her 
mightiest auxiliary in the holy war, discerns her 
hope fulfilled, her aspirations realized. Compared 
with other claimants, Christianity, in the view of 


- morality, stands alone, peerless and unapproach- 


able— | 
‘Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 
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THERE 18 AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE CHRISTIAN 
DocrrineE or Rerripurion AND THE MoRAL 
JUDGMENT OR CoNsclENCE oF MAN. 


Probably there was a time when religion was 
regarded by theologians too much as a matter of 
government, when God was represented too exclu- 
sively as the ruler and judge. But in our own 
day it is common to run into the other—the oppo- 
site extreme—and, in laying just stress upon the 
Fatherhood of God, the pity of Christ, the attractive- 
ness of the Gospel, to leave out of sight, perhaps, 
even contemptuously to disparage, or to deny 
the moral government of God. Now, however 
much a sentimental and invertebrate theology may 
fret against the doctrine of responsibility and retri- 
bution, those doctrines cannot be overthrown as 
long as human nature remains what it is, as long 
as the Scriptures are accepted as of supreme 
authority. They are opposed from two sides. 

Those who regard man as an automaton, acted 
upon by physical forces, and acting as acted upon 
(and these are a very numerous and influen- 
tial class in our days), deny moral retribution. 
Carrying the analogy of natural processes and laws 
into the spiritual realm, they tell us that nature is 
a system of inflexible laws, and that he who con- 
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forms to those laws will prosper, whilst he whe 
violates them will suffer; that in this sense retribu- 
tion is a fact, and in no other; that a vicious man, 
who is prudent, will fare better than a virtuous 
man who is impulsive; and that, as man ceases to 
be when his body perishes, we need not concern 
ourselves about a future which is but a dream. 

On the other hand, those who accept as much of 
Christianity as falls in with their own fancies and 
prepossessions, tell us that as God is love, we need 
be under no apprehension that here or hereafter we 
shall be called to account for our sins, that a bene- 
volent Deity will secure our happiness irrespec- 
tively of our conduct, in view of the righteous and 
binding law of God. 

Now, in this controversy, human theories and 
imaginations are on one side, whilst on the other 
are (1) The facts of our moral nature, and (2) the 
plain statements of Scripture, giving an unmis- 
takably accordant utterance. 

Our human life is an education, but it is a pro- 
bation also. We cannot leave out of view either 
the reproaches and the remorse of a guilty con- 
science, or the facts of an overruling and, to some 
extent, retributive Providence even in this life. 
Nor, further, can we set aside the anticipation of 
judgment, which is almost universal amongst men, 
and which is only exterminated when all is exter- 
minated which raises man above the brutes. 
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In these respects how perfect is the agreement 
between the teaching of the New Testament and 
the enlightened and sensitive conscience of man ! 
Not to dwell upon such general statements as 
“God hath appointed a day in which He will judge 
the world by that man whom He hath ordained,” 
and “ We must all appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ,” we may call to mind that from the lips 
of the benign, compassionate, and gracious Saviour 
Himself came declarations the most comprehensive 
and unmistakable regarding human retribution. 
He pronounced blessings, but he also pronounced 
woes. He anticipates that general judgment when 
all nations shall be gathered before Him, and when 
the same lips which shall utter the welcome, “ Come, 
ye blessed!” shall also utter the fearful sentence, 
“Depart, ye cursed!” It is vain to represent 
religion as wearing only an aspect of benignity ; it 
wears also an aspect of severity; and in this two- 
fold aspect there is a complete accordance with the 
manifest facts of our nature. 


9, 


Man’s Morar NATURE FINDS SATISFACTION IN THE 
REVELATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
CONCERNING IMMORTALITY. 


' Man alone, of the inhabitants of earth has the 
power to apprehend and to hope for a deathless 
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life. Men are not to be persuaded that this bodily 
and earthly life comprises the whole of their being; 
they have good reasons for believing otherwise. 
The expectation of an endless hereafter is not 
merely a conclusion derived from argument; it 
springs from a natural tendency, a spiritual aspi- 
ration, strengthened by moral discipline. We 
refuse to believe that we were made with deathless 
hopes, destined to be quenched in the cold waters 
of annihilation and oblivion. Yet reason is in- 
sufficient to transform this longing into a definite 
belief. We can, whilst taught by reason alone, 
go no further than hope will lead us: 

‘The hope that, of the living whole, 

No part shall fail beyond the grave; 


Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul?” 


A religion which shall command the acceptance of 
man’s nature, must satisfy man’s loftiest yearnings 
and anticipations with regard to the future, and 
must reveal a prospect worthy of man’s powers 
and capacities. 

The teaching of Christianity is definite upon these 
points. It encourages the hope that in a higher 
condition of existence our best aspirations shall be 
allowed a wider scope. There will be provision 
for increase of knowledge: for here we know in 
part, but there shall we know even as we are 
known. There will be assimilation of character 
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to Him who is supremely good: for “the pure in 
heart shall see God.” There will be limitless 
accessions to happiness: “blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord.” There will be abundant 
room for the exercise of our social sympathies, in 
“the general assembly and church of the first-born, 
which are written in heaven.” There will be, 
what is pre-eminently congenial to the Christian 
heart, intimate fellowship with Christ Himself: 
for “there shall we ever be with the Lord.” 
There will be eternal security and felicity: for 
“they go uo more out.” 

In such representations and assurances Chris- 
tianity supplies what nature cannot give, fills up 
the void, makes the vision plain, the voice in- 
telligible. But the case is not merely one of 
abstract teaching. The explicit declarations of the 
Saviour are both embodied in His person, and 
supported and sanctioned by His resurrection. 
“JT,” said He, “am the Resurrection and the Life ; 
whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never 
die.” 

Such are, in brief, the revelations of Christianity 
concerning what must always be of intense interest 
to men,—the future and unseen state. Such are 
the prospects held out by the religion which is 
equally at home in this world and in the world to 
come. 

What has the moral nature of man to say to 
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revelations such as these? That nature proposes — 
vast questions ; how does it receive these answers ? 
It has been well said: “Every man feels within — 
himself a crowd of desires and faculties which this 
life does not content; and he would deem himself 
very unhappy, and Him who has made him very 
unjust, if his destiny were never to attain this 
happiness, this perfection of which he has the idea. 
... It is that which unavoidably suggests to him 
thoughts of the other life; and, these thoughts — 
once awakened within his mind, there is no more 
rest for him if the doubt remains, anu if no clear 
solution comes to resolve it.” 

A nature with such requirements cannot be 
indifferent to the professions and promises of the 
religion of Christ. Is it likely that man, so con- 


stituted, will turn aside from the revelations of 


Christianity, and adopt, in preference, the teaching 
of the materialist and atheist, according to whom 
man perishes like the brutes, and is no more ?— 
a foam-fleck upon the rushing river of universal 
being? Or will he not rather exclaim: God made 
the soul for immortality, and appointed immortality 
for the soul! Here is found the true and longed- 
for rest; here the strong, sustaining hope ! 
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ConcLusION. 


The argument presented is one of adaptation and 
correspondence. Man’s moral nature being an 
admitted reality, and the Christian religion an 
acknowledged fact, it has been attempted to show 
that the one is fitted for the other. Man’s esteem 
and honour for what is right, his contrition for sin, 
and his aspirations towards immortality ; all testify 
to Him from whom not only do they proceed, but 
the revelation also that responds to and satisfies 
them ; all testify to the Cross, that brings peace 
to the conscience and inspiration to the new and 
better life; all testify to the ascended Kine Him- 
self, who lives for ever to love and bless, and yet 
eternally to reign. 

_ The argument is admittedly one of probability, 
and (it is urged) of probability so high as to afford 
conclusive reason for action. It is an argument 
cumulative in form. Each one of the particulars 
mentioned has a certain strength; conjoined to- 
gether, they constitute a powerful and conclusive 
argument in favour of our religion, and justify a 
cordial and practical acknowledgment of its claims. 
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Everyone of the 60,000 readers of ‘‘ Notes and Suggestions for Bible Readings” willl 
welcome this entirely new collection containing selections from D. L. Moody, Major Whittle, 
J. H. Brookes, D. D., Prof. W. G. Moorehead, Rev. E. P. Marvin, Jno. Currie, Rev. W. J 
Erdman, Rev. eo Marsh, Drs We Munhall, etc, : 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE READINGS. By } 
S. R. Brices and J. H. ELLiorr, 7 
4 


Containing, in addition to twelve introductory chapters on plans and method of Bible 
study and Bible readings, over six hundred outlines of Bible readings, by many of they a 
most eminent Bible students of the day. Crown 8vo, 262 pp. Cloth, library style, $1.00; 
flexible cloth, .75; paper covers, .50. 


i 

THE OPEN SECRET; or, The Bible Explaining Itself. A series 
of intensely practical Bible readings. By HANNAH WHITALL SMITH. | 

320 pp. Fine cloth, $1.00. 


That the author of this work has a faculty of presenting the ‘‘ Secret Things’ that are 
revealed in the Word of God is apparent to all who have read the exceedingly popular work, 
““The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,’ 


BIBLE BRIEFS; or, Outline Themes for Scripture Students. | 


G. C. & E. A. NEEDHAM. 16mo., 224 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


The plan of these expositions is suggestive ene than exhaustive, and these suggestions 
are designed to aid Evangelists at home and missionaries abroad, Bible School Teachers, and | 
Christian Association Secretaries and Workers. | 


BIBLE HELPS FOR BUSY MEN. By A.C. P. Coote. a 


Contains over 200 Scripture subjects, clearly worked out and printed in good legikle | 
type, with an alphabetical index. 140 pages, 16mo.; paper, 30c.; cloth flex., 60c. | 
a Likely to be of use to overworked brethren.’”’—C. H. SPURGEON. 4 
“‘ Given in aclear and remarkably telling form.’’— Christian Leader. 


KUTH, THE MOABITESS; or Gleaning in the Book of Ruth, 
By Henry MoorHouse. 16mo. , paper covers, 20c.; cloth, 4oc. | 
4 characteristic series of Bible readings, full of suggestion and (eee ak 


BIBLE READINGS. By Henry MoorHousE. 16mo., paper covers, ] ' 


30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


A series by one pre-eminently the man of one book, an incessant, intense, prayerful 
student of the Bible. 


SYMBOLS AND SYSTEMS IN BIBLE READINGS. | 
Rey. W. F. Crarrs. 64 pages and cover, 25 cents. 


Giving a plan of Bible reading, with fifty verses definitely assigned for each day, the | 
Bible being arranged in the order of its events. ‘The entire symbolism of the Bible ex- | 


\ 


plained concisely and clearly. a 
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o<HAND BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTSPe 


——_—_—___~>-- +> __—_ 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Rev. JAs. STALKER, M. A. A new 
edition, with introduction by Rev. Gro.-C. Lorimer, D,D.  12mo. 
cloth, 166 pages, 60 cents. 


This work isin truth ‘Multum in Parvo,” containing within small compass a vast 
amount of most helpful teaching, so admirably arranged that the reader gathers with re- 
markable definiteness the whole revealed record of the life work of our Lord in a nutshell- 
of space and with a minimum of study. 4 
THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. Jas. STALKER, M. A. I2mo. 

cloth, 184 pages, 60 cents. 


eae As admirable a work as the exceedingly popular volume by this author on “ Yhe Life 

oO rist. 5 
“An exceedingly compact life of the Apostle to the Gentiles. It is bristling with 

information, and is brief, yet clear, Asan outline of Paul’s life it cannot be surpassed.”’— 

N.Y. Christian Inquirer. 

THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK. 12mo cloth, 288 pages, 


50 cents. 


One of those helpful works, worth its price, multiplied by several scores. _ It con- 
tains an introduction to the study of the Scriptures, with a brief account of the books of 
the Bible, their writers, etc., also a synopsis of the life and work of our Lord, and complete 
history of the manners and customs of the times, etc. 


THE TOPICAL TEXT BOOK. 16mo. cloth, 292 pages, 60 cents. 


A remarkably complete and helpful Scripture text book for the topical study of the 
Bible. Useful in preparing Bible readings, addresses, etc. 


THE BIBLE REMEMBRANCER. 24mo. cloth, 198 pages, 50 cts. 


A complete analyses of the. Bible is here given, in small compass, in addition to a 
large amount of valuable Biblical information, and twelve colored maps. 


BIBLE LESSONS ON JOSHUA AND JUDGES. By Rev. Ts 
GurneY Hoare, M.A. 16mo cloth, 124 pages, 50 cents. 


FIFTY-TWO LESSONS ON (1) The Works of Our Lord; (2) Claims 
of Our Lord. Forming a year’s course of instruction for Bible classes, 
Sunday schools and lectures. By FLAVEL S. Cook, M. A., D. D. 
16mo. cloth, 104 pages, 50 cents. 


FIFTY-TWO LESSONS ON (1) The Names and Titles of Our 
Lord; (2) Prophesies Concerning Our Lord and their Fulfillment. 
By FLAVEL 5, Cook, M. A., D. D. 16mo. cloth, 104 pages, 50 cents. 
Extremely full in the matter of reference and explanation, and lixely to make the 

user ‘‘search the Scriptures.”’ 

OUTLINE OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. J. H. 
Brookes, D. D. Invaluable to the young student of the Bible as a 
‘First Lesson” in the study of the Book. 180 pages. Cloth, 50 cents, 
paper covers, 25 cents. 


CHRIST AND THE SCRIPTURES. By Rev. ADOLPH SAPHER, 
16mo. cloth, 160 pages, 75 cents. 
To all disciples of Christ this work commends itself at once by its grasp of truth, 


€ . 


its insight, the life in it, and its spiritual force.— Christian Work. 
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Works of D. L. Moopy, ~ 


By the strenuous cultivation of his gift Mr. Moody has attained toa clear and in 
cisive style which preachers ought to study; and he has the merit, which many more cul. s 
fivated men lack, of saying nothing that does not tend to the enforcement of the particu- 2 
lar truth heis enunciating. . He knows how to disencumber his text of all extraneous 
matter, and exhibits his wisdom asa preacher hardly less by what he leaves out than by ’ 
what he includes. Apart from its primary purpose each of these books has a distinct : 
value as a lesson on homiletics to ministers and students.— The Christian Leader. at 


Bible Characters. | oY 
Prevailing Prayer; What Hinders It. Thirticth Thousand _ 1 


To the Work! To the Work! A Trumpet Call. Thir- 
tieth Thousand. 


The Way to God and How to Find It, One Hundred 
and Fifth Thousand. 

Heaven; its Hope; its Inhabitants; its Happiness; its Riches; 
its Reward, One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth Thousand. 


Secret Power; or the Secret of Success in Christian Life 
and Work. Seventy-Second Thousand. 


Twelve Select Sermons. One Hundred and Sixty-Fifth 
Thousand. , 


) 
The above are bouud in untform style and price. Paper covers 30 cents: cloth, | 
| 


Some 


So 


60 cents. Also issued in cloth, beveled edge, and put up in neat box containing the 
seven volumes. Price of set, $4 20. 


Daniel, the Prophet. Tenth Thousand. Paper cover, zoc. 
cloth, 40c. | 


The Full Assurance of Faith. Seventh Thousand. Some | 


thoughts on Christian confidence. Paper cover, 15c¢,; cloth, 25¢. | 


The Way and the Word. Sixty-Fifth Thousand. Com- 
prising ‘Regeneration,’ and ‘‘How to Study the Bible.” Cloth, 25C.3 >| 
paper, I5c. | 

Flow to Study the Bible. Forty-Fifth Thousand. Cloth, 15¢. ' 
paper, 0c, _ | 
The Second Coming of Christ. Forty-Fifth Thousand. | 
Paper, 10c. a 
Enquiry Meetings. By Mr. Moody and Maj. Whittle. i 
Paper, 15c. | 
Gospel Booklets. By D.L. Moody. 12separate sermons, 


Published in small square form, suitable for distribution, or inclosing in = | 
letters. 35 cents per dozen, $2.50 per hundred. May be had assorted or 
of any separate tract. 


Any of the above sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. | 
Special rates for distribution made known on application, 
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* MISSIONARY PUBLICATIONS - 


REPORT OF THE CENTENARY CONFERENCE on the 
Protestant Missions of the World. Held in London, June, 1888. 
Edited by the Rev. JAMES JoHNsTON, F. S. S., Secretary of the Con- 
ference. Two large 8vo. vols., 1200 pages, $2.00 net per set. 


An important feature in this report, lack of which has prejudiced many against reports 
in general, is the special care taken by the Editor, who has succeeded in making the work 
an interesting and accurate reproduction of the most important accumulation of facts from 
the Mission Fields of the World, as given by the representatives of all the Evangelical 
_ Societies of Christendom. 

And another: The exceptionally complete and helpful indexing of the entire work in 
such a thorough manner as to make it of the greatest value asa Reference Encyclopedia on 
mission topics for years to come. 


THE MISSIONARY YEAR BOOK FOR 1889-90. Containing _ 
Historical and Statistical accounts of the Principle Protestant Missionary 
Societies in America, Great Britain and the Continent of Europe. 


The American edition, edited by Rev. J. T. Gracry, D.D., of Buffalo, embraces 
about 450 pages, one-fourth being devoted to the work of American Societies, and will 
contain Maps of India, China Japan, Burmah, and Siam; also a language Map of India 
and comparative diagrams illustrating areas, population and progress of Mission work. 
This compilation will be the best presentation of the work of the American Societies in 
Pagan Lands that has yet been given to the public. The book is strongly recommended by 
Rev. Jas. Jounston, F.S.S., as a companion volume to the Report of the Century Con- 


ference on Missions. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


GARENGANZE: or, Seven Years’ Pioneer Missionary Work 
Gn Central Africa. By Frep. S. ARNOT, with introduction by Rev. 
A. T. Pierson, D.D. “Twenty Illustrations and an original Map. 


The author’s two trips across Africa, entirely unarmed and unattended except by the 
local and constantly changing carriers, and in such marked contrast with many modern ad- 
venturers, strongly impress one to ask if another Livingstone has not appeared among us. 
Traversing where no white man had ever been seen before. and meeting kings and chiefs 
accustomed only to absolute power, he demanded and received attention in the name of his 
God. Cloth 8vo, 290 pages, $1.25. 


IN THE FAR EAST: China Illustrated. Letters from Gerald- 
ine Guinness. Edited by her sister, with Introduction by Rev. J. 
Hupson Tavior. A characteristic Chinese cover. Cloth 4to, 224 
pages, $1.50; boards, $1.00, 


CONTENTS. 
*¢ Good-Bye!”’ Ten Days on a Chinese Canal. 
Second Class, At Home in our Chinese ‘‘ Haddon Hall.” 
On the Way to China, By Wheelbarrow to Antong, 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai. Life on a Chinese Farm. 
First days in the Flowery Land A Visit to the ‘‘Shun’’ City. 
Opium Suicides amongst Women. Blessing—and Need of Blessing—- 


In the Far East, 
Rey. C. H. SpurGEON, writes: ~ 
““T have greatly enjoyed ‘Inthe Far East.’ God blessing it, the book should send 
armies of believers to invade the Flowry Land.” 
The author is to be congratulated fo. the taste and beauty with which these letters 
are now put into permanent form. . A full page colored map of China enhances this ad- 
mirable gift book. : 
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Missionary Publications 
(Continued.) 


A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, and its Lessoa, 
By the Rev. JAMES JOHNSTON, F.S.S., editor of ‘Report of the Mis- 
sionary Conference.” Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 


Dr. A. T. Pierson, in December number of ‘‘Missionary Review,’’ mentions this as — 


being one of the five most valuable books on the history of Mission work. 
Pastor Spurgeon says: ‘‘It is no common-place generalization, but real fact; and 
much of that fact was known to few of us, Buy the book,”’ 


FOREIGN MISSIONS OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES. Their 
State and their Prospects. By Dr, J. Murray MITCHELL, M. A. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

This timely little work presents a wide general view of the field of Missions. Having 
shown what Missions have done, the author sets forth the state of the chief Pagan religions, 
the different modes of missionary action, and then, in an eminently practical way, discusses 
the actual situation, both as to the needs of the heathen and the mind and attitude of the 
Christian public. 

THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE WORLD. By B. BromHALt, 
Secretary of the China Inland Mission. Large quarto, 242 pages, Io 
portraits and three maps. Bound in boards, net, $1.00. Bound in 
cloth, with handsome dies, net, $1.50. By mail, postage extra, 18 cts. 


“* This is a most remarkable book. . . It is one of the most powerful appeals for 
Foreign Missions issued in our time, and altogether perhaps the best hand-book that exists 
for preachers and speakers in their behalf.’—-7he Church Missionary Intelligencer, 


OUTLINE MISSIONARY SERIES. 


By Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D., editor of the American edition of 
‘‘The Missionary Year Book,” 


INDIA. 212 pages, paper 50 cents; cloth $1.00. 


This volume contains an excellent colored Map of India, showing railroads and promi- 
nent mission stations ; also a map of Burmah and mission stations ; also a Map showing the 
distribution of Languages of India; also diagrams illustrating populations and areas as 
compared with other countries. 


CHINA. 64 pages, price 15 cents. 


Rev. R. G. Wilder, says:—‘‘ Your ‘China’ isa gem. It must do great good.” 

Rey. D. W. C. Huntington, D.D., says :—‘‘ I began to mark passages, but soon found 
that I should have to mark the whole book. It is all cream. The information is worth ten 
times its cost. 

Miss Isabeila Hart, of Baltimore, says:—‘‘I could hardly have believed that so much 


could have been put, and put so expressively and strongly in so small a space. I can not . 


express my appreciation of it.”’ 

‘In its general account of Chinese life and history, it condenses the substance of 
hundreds of pages into a few graphic and eloquent paragraphs.”—T7he Gospel in all 
Lands, New York. 


OPEN DOORS. 64 pages, price 15 cents. 


Those who are interested in missionary topics, as all ought to be, will find this little 
pamphlet affords a great deal of valuable information as to Christian opportunity in Africa, 
Japan, Burmah, Mexico, South America, Korea, and the islands of the sea. Dr. Gracey is 
himself a former missionary, and is an authority upon the subjects upon which he writes. 
We strongly commend it to all, It shows with a clearness, almost startling, the present op- 
portunities for Christian work. 
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Popular Missionary Biographies. 


I2mo, 160 pages. 


Rev. C. H. SpurRGEON, 7 


writes : i 
‘*‘ Crowded with facts 


that both interest andin- fi 


spire, we can conceive of 


no better plan to spread Bi 
the Missionary spiritthan § 
the multiplying of such 


biographies; and we 
would specially commend 
this series to those who 


have the management of Fi 


libraries and selection of 


Fully illustrated; cloth extra, 75 cents each, 


From The Missionary 
Herald: 

“We commended this 
series in our last issue, 
and a further examina. 
tion leads us to renew oir 
commendation, and ta 
urge the placing of this ” 
series of missionary books 
in ail our Sabbath-school , 
libraries. : 

These books are- hand- 
somely printed and bound 
and are beautifully. illus- 
trated, and we are confi- 


prizes in our Sunday § 
Bl 


Schools.”’ dent that they will prove ~ 


attractive to all young 
people.”’ 


SAMUEL CROWTHER, the Slave Boy who became Bishop 0%. 
the Niger. By Jesse PAGE, author of ‘‘ Bishop Patterson.” . 

THOMAS J. COMBER, Missionary Pioneer to the Congo. By 
Rev. J. B. Myers, Association Secretary Baptist Missionary Society. 

BISHOP PATTESON, the Martyr of Melanesia. By Jesse PAGE. 

GRIFFITH JOHN, Founder of the Hankow Mission, Central 
China. By Wm. Rozson, of the London Missionary Society. 

ROBERT MORRISON, the Pioneer of Chinese Missions. By 
Wm. J. TOWNSEND, Sec. Methodist New Connexion Missionary Soc’y. 

ROBERT MOFFAT, the Missionary Hero of Kuruman. By Davip 

' J, DEANE, author of ‘‘ Martin Luther, the Reformer,” etc. 

WILLIAM CAREY, the Shoemaker who became a Missionary. 
By Rev. J. B. Myers, Association Secretary Baptist Missionary Society. 

JAMES CHALMERS, Missionary and Explorer of Rarotonga 
and New Guinea. By WM. Rosson, of the London Missionary Soc’y. 

MISSIONARY LADIES IN FOREIGN LANDS. By Mrs. E. R. 
PILMAN, author of ‘‘ Heroines of the Mission Fields,” etc. 

JAMES CALVERT; or, From Dark to Dawn in Fiji. 

JOHN WILLIAMS, the Martyr of Erromanga, By Rev. JAMES 
J. ELLIs. 

HENRY MARTYN, his Life and Labors. Cambridge-India Persia. 
By JESSE PAGE. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


HENRY M.STANLEY, the African Explorer. By ARTHUR MONTE 
FIORE, F.R.G.S. Brought down to 1889. 

DAVID LIVINGSTON, His Labors and His Legacy. By ARTHUR 
MONTEFIORE, F.R.G 5S. 

JOHN WICLIFFE and MARTIN LUTHER. By D. J. DEANE. 
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By-Paths of Bible Knowledge 


‘The volumes issuing under the above general title fully deserve suc- 
‘cess. They have been entrusted to scholars who have a special acquaint- 
ance with the subjects about which they severally treat.” —A¢heneum, 


These books are written by specialists, and their aim is to give the 
results of the latest and best scholarships on questions of Biblical 
history, science and archeology. The volumes contain much informa- 
tion that is not easily accessible, even to those who have a large 
acquaintance with the higher literature on these subjects. 
BE Te SE NE ee ea | 
iS. Karly Bible Songs. 

With introduction on the Nature and Spirit of Hebrew Song, by 


A. H. Drysdale M. A..... Fis taisterrt Wsjechee ePUN ee tees $1 00 
i4. Modern Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Ephesus. 
By J.T. Wood, F. 8S. A. piluetrated a sity Ae vet iy ee eee $1 00 


i3. Whe Times of Isaiah. é : 
As illustrated from Contemporary Monuments, By A. H.Sayce, LL.D. .8¢ 


i2. Whe Hittites; or the Story of a Forgotten Empire. 
By A. H. Sayce, LL. D. TDlustrated. Crown, SvOAtgg i ss head BDO 


11. Animals of the Bible. 
By H. Chichester Hart,. Naturalist to Sir G. Nares’ Arctic Expedition 
and Professor Hull’s Palestine Expedition. Illustrated, Crown, 8vo $1 20 


10, The Trees and Plants Mentioned in the Bible. 
By W. H. Groser, B. Se. Illustrated.............. Gidauy ee ents s 


9. Whe PBiseases of the Bible. 
By Sir J. Risdon Benim elt AWN 3 wena eoauay Met Meat oes oe ae as $1 00 


8. Whe Dwellers on the Nile. 
Chapters on the Life, Literature, History and Customs of Ancient 
Egypt. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M. A., Assistant in Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrated.................. $1.9 


7 Assyria; Its Princes, Priests and Peo ple. 

By A. H. Sayce, M. A., LL. D., author of ‘‘Fresh Light from Ancient 
Monuments,” “Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther,”’ ete. 
Ditnstrated List t a Pan) aver NLU de, Spe ae ape. eral sel cty ss tceta crater Ce 

6. Egyptand Syria. 

Their Physical Features in Relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. 
Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, F. G. 8., F. BR. 8. 
author of ‘'The Chain of Life in Geological Time,” etc. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. With many illustrations........ ema 


5. Galilee im the time of Christ. 
By Selah Merrill, D. D., author of ‘East of thed ordan,” etc. With Map $1 00 


4, Babylonian Life and History. 
By H. A. Willis Budge, M. A., Cambridge, Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, illustrated........ 


3. Hecent Discoveries on the Temple EXill at Jerusalem. 
By the Rey. J. King, M. A., Authorized Lecturer for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. With Maps, Plans and Illustrations........... - $100 


% Hresh Lights From the Ancient Wionuments, 
A Sketch of the most striking Confirmations of the Bible from recent 
discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine and Asia Minor. 
By A. H. Sayce, LL. D., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, 
Oxford, etc. With fac-similes from photographs.................65 1% 
1. Cleopatra’s Needle. 
History of the London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hiero- 
glyphics. By the Rev. J. King, Lecturer for the Palestine Kxplora- 
tion. Bund.) With*Bilustrations..1:6)75.) 20.0 oe kee eek $1 00 


cede weenie lOO 


$1 20 


« 
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Important Missionary Publications. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN G. PATON. Missionary to the 
New Hebrides. Introductory note by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
2 vols., 12mo., portrait and map, in neat box, $3.00. 
One of the most remarkable biographies of modern times. . 


“T have just laid down the most robust and the most fascinating piece of atto- 
biography that I have met with in many a day. .. . . It is the story of the 
wonderful work wrought by John G. Paton, the famous missionary to the New 
Hebrides; he was made of the same stuff with Livingstone.”—T. L. CuvLER. 


“It stands with such books as those Dr. Livingstone gave the world, aud 
shows to men that the heroes of the cross are not merely to be sought in past 
ages,”’—Christian Intelligencer. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN KENNETH MACKENZIE. Medical - 
Missionary to China; with the story of the First Chinese Hospital 
by Mrs. Bryson, author of ‘‘ Child Life in Chinese Homes,”’ ete. 
12mo., cloth, 400 pages, price $1.50 with portrait in photogravure. 

“The story of a singularly beautiful life, sympathetically and ably written. 
---. Areally helpful, elevating book.”’— London Missionary Chronicle. 

“The volume records much that is fresh and interesting bearing on Chinese 
customs and manners as seen and vividly described by a missionary who had 
ample opportunities of studying them under most varied circumstances and 
conditions.’’—Scotsman. 

THE GREATEST WORK IN THE WORLD. The Evangeliza- 
tion of all Peoples in the Present Century. By Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D. 12mo., leatherette, gilt top, 35c. 


The subject itself is an inspiration, but this latest production of Dr. Pierson 
thrills with the life which the Master Himself has imparted to it, It will be a 
welcome addition to Missionary literature. 

THE CRISIS OF MISSIONS. By Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 35c. 

“We do not hesitate to say that this book is the most purposeful, earnest and 
intelligent review of the mission work and field which has ever been given to the 
Church.”—Christian Statesman. 

MEDICAL MISSIONS. Their Place and Power. By John Lowe, 
F. R. C. 8. E., Secretary of the Edinburgh Medical Mission Society. 
12mo., 308 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


“This book contains an exhaustive account of the benefits that may, and in 
point of fact do, accrue from the use of the medical art as a Christian agency. Mr. 
Lowe is eminently qualified to instruct us in this matter, having himself been so 
long engaged in the same field.”’—From Introduction by Sir William Muir. 

ONCE HINDU: NOW CHRISTIAN. The early life of Baba 
Padmanji. Translated from the Marathi. Edited by J. Murray Mit- 
chell, M. A., LLD. 12mo., 155 pages, with appendix. Cloth, 75e. 


“ A more instructive or more interesting narrative of a human soul, once held 
firmly in the grip of oriental superstition, idolatry and caste, gradually emerging 
into the light. liberty and peace of a regenerate child of God, does not often come 
to hand.”’—WMissionary Herald. 

AN INTENSE LIFE. By George F. Herrick. A sketch of the life 
and work of Rev. Andrew T. Prattt, M.D., Missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M., in Turkey, 1852-1872. 16mo., cloth, 50c. 
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important Missionary Publications 


(Continued. ) 


EVERY-DAY LIFE IN SOUTH INDIA, or, the Story of Coopoo- 
swamey. An Autobiography. With fine engravings by E. Whym- 
per. 12mo., cloth, $1.00. 


THE CHILDREN OF INDIA. Written for children by one of 
tueir friends. Illustrations and map. Small 4to , cloth, $1,25. 


“These are good books for the Sunday-School Library, and will help young 
people in missionary societies who desire to have an intelligent idea of the people 
in India whom they are sending their money and their missionaries to convert.” — 
Missionary Herald. 


HINDUISM, PAST AND PRESENT. With an account of recent 
Hindu reformers, and a brief comparison between Hinduism and 
Christianity. By J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., LLD. 12mo., cloth, 
$1.60. 


“A praiseworthy attempt to present. a popular view of a vast and important 


subject. ”_Saturday Review. 


GOSPEL ETHNOLOGY. With illustrations. By 8S. R. Paterson, 
F..G. 8) .12mo, cloth., $1.00. 


“ The first attempt to treat this subject from a thorough-going scientific stand- 
point. A very powerful argument for the truth of Christianity. *"—English Church- 
man. 


‘‘A book to refer to for information not easily to be obtained otherwise.— 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

NATIVE LIFE IN SOUTH INDIA. Being sketches of the social 
and religious characteristics of the Hindus. By the Rey. Henry 
Rice. With many illustrations from native sketches. 12mo., cloth 
boards, $1.00. 

‘““Those who have heard Mr. Rice’s missionary addresses will be prepared to 
hear that this is a fascinating book.”’—Life and Work. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN CHINA. Gleanings from the writ- 

ings and speaches of many workers. By Arnold Foster, B.A., 
London Missionary, Hankow. With map of China. 12mo., cloth, 
$1.00. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. By Rev. James Gilmour, M.A., London 
Mission, Peking. Numerous engravings from photographs and 
native sketches. 12mo., gilt edges, cloth, $1.00. 


‘“The newness and value of the book consists solely in its Defoe quality, that 
when you have read it you know, and will never forget, all Mr. Gilmour knows 
and tells of how Mongols live.’’—Spectator. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE IN CHINA. or, Scenes along River and Road 
in the Celestial Empire. By Edwin J. Dukes. Illustrations from 
the author’s sketches. 12mo., with embellished cover, $2.00. 


That China is a mysterious problem to all who interest themselves in its affairs 
is the only excuse for offering another book on the subject. 
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The «Northfield Books.” 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AT NORTHFIELD; or, A College of 
Colleges, No. 2. Conducted during July, 1888: Containing addresses 
by Mr. D. L. Moody, Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, M. D., Bishop Hendrix, 
Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D.D., Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, D, Ds. Pree 
W. B. Harper, and others. 


The ‘Practical Talks’’ as given in report of last year’s gathering, the demand for 
which has called for a seventh edition, has induced us to publish an account of this year’s 
proceedings, none the less “‘ practical, ” and we feel sure will be as fully appreciated. 


12mo, 296 Pages, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Dr. A. T. Prerson writes: ‘ Admirable book. I deem it one of the best of all the 
practical helps issued by the press.” _ 


Dr. Joseph Cook.—* It is well edited, well printed, and well inspired from on High. 
Is full of a Holy Fire of spiritual zeal, which I hope to see spread far and wide.” 


President M. E. Gates, of Rutgers College, writes: ‘“ The influence which has 
gone out on the College Life of this country, from the summer meetings at Northfield, is so 
potent for good, that | welcome the extension and perpetuation of that influence through 
this book. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


A COLLEGE OF COLLEGES; or, Practical Talks to College 
Students. Given in July, 1887, by Prof. Henry Drummond, Ti Resear 
Rev. J. A. Broadus, D.D., Prof. Townsend, Rev. A. T. Pierson,D.D., 
Mr. D. L. Moody, and others. 


12mo, 288 Pages, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


“ Of signal value.”’—Chautaugua Herald. 

‘6 We commend this volume very cordially.” —Presbyterian Witness. 

“ The volume closes with a chapter of ‘nuggets’ from Northfield, which is no excep» 
tion, however, as the other chapters are equally rich in ‘nuggets.’’’— The Independent. 


D. L. MOODY AT HOME. His Home and Home Work. 


Embracing a description of the educational institutions established at 
Northfield, Mass., together with an account of the various noted gath- 
erings of Christian workers at the place, and the most helpful and sug- 
gestive lectures, and the best thoughts there exchanged ; adding, also, 
many helpful and practical hints. 


12mo, 288 Pages, Cloth, Eight Illustrations, $1.00. 


The New Vork /ndependent says: ‘‘ There is nothing in the career of this rernark- 
able man more striking than his work at Northfield.” 

The New York Zvangelist spoke most truly when it said: ‘The public is unaware 
of Mr. Moody’s enormous investments at Northfield, that will pay him abundant interest 
long after he reaches heaven.” 


newyork. :: Fleming H. Revell Company =: cHicaco 
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